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PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES ON THE DOORSTEP* 


FILLMORE H. SANFORD 


American Psychological Association 


HE present paper reports and discusses 

the results obtained from the use of car- 

toon-like projective devices in a door- 
step interview. Seven of these devices were 
administered to a large sample of people by 
relatively untrained interviewers and the re- 
sponses coded into relatively objective cate- 
gories. The results indicate that the devices 
are feasible for field use. Respondents ap- 
parently find them interesting and provoca- 
tive and the yield in usable data is as great 
or greater than that for more conventional 
stimuli. The responses to the devices are 
objectively codable. Repeat reliability, after 
an interval of a month, is substantial. That 
the responses are psychologically meaningful 
is demonstrated by the fact that they are 
clearly congruent with other personality vari- 
ables and are consonant with personality 
theory. It is very likely that such devices, 


capitalizing on what may be called “con- 
trolled projection,” can be profitably used 
to test on large and representative samples 
the psychological hypotheses born of research 
on limited and statistically peculiar groups 
of subjects. 


THe ProsreEM 


The advent of projective techniques greatly 
enlarged the scope of psychological testing. These 
techniques made possible the study of whole pat- 
terns of adjustment, and they facilitated the study 
of unconscious material previously unavailable to 
the research worker. It is not necessary here to 
discuss the theory and possible uses of projective 
techniques in any great detail. Comprehensive 
statements of these appear in many places (7,8). 

The principal objections to projective techniques 
have been (a) that their use requires some mys- 
terious and non-communicable power of intuition 
and (b) that, even if intuition and specialized 


1 The research reported here was carried out at the 
Institute for Research in Human Relations in connection 
with a study sponsored by the Office of Naval Research. 
John N. Patterson, Barney Korchin, Harry J. Older, 
Emily L. Ehle, and Doris M. Barnett were collaborators 
in the over-all research project and were direct or 
indirect contributors to the present report. F. Loyal 
Greer and Doris M. Barnett are largely responsible for 
the work on coding and repeat reliability reported herein. 
The opinions and assertions herein are those of the 
authors and not of the Naval Service. 
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training are operating successfully, the evidence for 
the validity of the technique is far from convincing. 
An important advance in the use of the technique 
will have beep made when the administration, 
scoring, and interpretation of projective devices 
becomes sufficiently objective to permit their ade- 
quate use by investigators who may possess neither 
prolonged clinical training nor special powers of 
intuition. Such an advance will make possible 
the formulation of simple, testable, and communi- 
cable declarative sentences about projective data. 
A related and equally desirable advance concerns 
validity. It is believed that at least a small step in 
each of these directions has been taken in the 
present study. Data will be presented which show 
(a) that it is possible for interviewers relatively 
untrained in psychological procedures to administer 
simple projective devices on the doorstep, (b) that 
the responses obtained are readily and objectively 
coded, (c) that the repeat reliability for simple 
projective devices is substantial, and (d) that the 
responses to the projective stimuli fall into con- 
sistent psychological patterns, patterns that are 
congruent with an independently derived theory of 
personality. 


MareriALs, SuBJECTS, AND PROCEDURES 


Materials 


Seven cartoon-like pictures, similar in form to the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration series (9, 10) were 
used in the present study. These are reproduced in 
Figure 1 and Figure 2. Three of the pictures, A, 
B, and D, were designed with one form for males 
and another for females. This was done simply by 
putting a dress on the central figure in each. In 
the other four pictures, the central figure was either 
male or else the picture was such that the sex was 
not apparent. 


Subjects 


The study was made in the city of Philadel- 
phia. Twenty-four census tracts were chosen as 
representative of the city’s 404 tracts with respect 
to several significant characteristics. Within each 
of these 24 tracts, clusters of four blocks were 
selected as the interviewing area. Approximately 
40 interviews were obtained within each four-block 
cluster according to a geographical pattern which 
insured that every street of the four blocks would 
yield two or three interviews. It may be seen that 
a total of 960 interviews was to be expected. 
Actually, three additional interviews were acci- 
dentally obtained and were included in the data. 
Thus, there was a total of 963 subjects. The sample 
thus obtained proved to be representative, within 
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@. Content of Worry Picture C Auto Accident Picture 


Mole Form 


Fic. 1. Turse oF THE CARTOON-LIKE Pictures Usep In Tus Stupy 


Both the male and the female versions of the “Restaurant Picture” (4) are presented. A female 
version of the “Content of Worry Picture” (B) in which the human figure on the right under the empty 
balloon wore a skirt instead of trousers was also used, but only the male version is presented here. 
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F. Joss Job Picture 


€ Accepting Leader's Role 


Fic. 2. THe Orner Four Cartoon-tike Pictures Usep 
A female form of the “Autocratic Leader Picture” (D) in which the leader-figure wore a skirt was 


also used. 


a small margin of error, with respect to the usual 
demographic parameters of the population. 


Procedure 


Each subject (S) was approached at home by an 
interviewer who introduced himself and stated he 
was gathering information for the Institute for 
Research in Human Relations. The interviewer 
requested the cooperation of S in helping to fill out 
a questionnaire. Information on the form of the 
total interview has been reported elsewhere (2). 
The schedule was composed of 70 questions of vary- 
ing types. Most of the items attempted to tap 
variables thought to be associated with attitudes 
toward leaders and toward authority. The picture 
items were interspersed with the verbal items. 


The positions of the pictures with respect to the 
other questions were 12, 31, 37, 46, 58, 61, 69. 


Instructions for Picture-Responses 


Before presenting the first picture (question 22) 
the interviewer said: 

Here is a picture. One person is talking. The other 
is going to answer. What do you think the answer 
would be? 

Before presenting the second picture he said: 

Now here is another picture. Something’s been said. 
What's the first answer that comes to your mind? 

This statement or a minor variation of it was 
used to introduce the remaining pictures. Before 
presenting the last picture, the interviewer added 
only that it was the last picture in the test. 


cateteattentemie denice 
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Interviewing 

The interviewing was done by persons with vary- 
ing degrees of interviewing experience and psycho- 
logical training. They were instructed as to the 
purposes underlying the questionnaire and trained 
in interviewing procedures. Each interviewer car- 
ried out sample inte:views before other interviewers 
who discussed the work with him. Finally, the 
interviewers received additional training through 
carrying out pretest interviews and discussing this 
work with the project director. No attempt was 
made to train interviewers specifically in the theory 
and use of projective tests. 


Coding of Responses 

The responses were handled in terms of a code 
developed during the pretesting. As was true of 
the interviewers, coders had varying degrees of 
knowledge of psychological facts and theories. 


TecunicaL Feasieiniry oF Pictures 
FOR Fiecp Use 
In previous papers on these projective pro- 
cedures (2, 13) it was reported that the re- 
spondents seemed to enjoy dealing with the 
pictures, appearing to find them a pleasant 
change of pace in a fairly protracted and 
laborious interview. It has also been re- 
ported (13) that with respect to the cartoon 


dealing with worry, the picture (a) elicited 
a greater variety of responses than did an 
equivalent direct question, (b) elicited re- 
sponses that were more specific and hence 


perhaps more psychologically meaningful 
than those to a direct question, and (c) led 
to about the same number of “no answer” 
responses as comparable direct questions. All 
this constitutes evidence that the pictures are 
technically feasible for doorstep use. 

Additional evidence on technical feasibility 
comes from the examination of the frequency 
with which each of the pictures elicits “no 
answer” or “don’t understand picture” or 
non-codable responses. These data may be 
summarized briefly here. 


The frequency of “not codable” answers varies 
from 1.9 per cent on the restaurant picture (4) to 
10.9 per cent for the picture on the content of 
worry (B). The average figure for “not codable” 
answers for the seven pictures is 4.4 per cent. 

For purposes of the present analysis these repre- 
sent useless responses. They cannot be handled in 
terms of our presently used general categories of 
response. But this does not mean that there is 
anything inherent in the pictures that produces non- 
usable data. It probably means instead that the 
system of categories is not perfect. Or it may mean 


that the pictures tend to elicit highly individual 
responses. There is some evidence that the latter 
is a factor. A previously reported intensive analysis 
of the data on the content of the “worry” picture 
indicated that the picture yields more individualistic 
and more specific responses than does a comparable 
direct question on worries (13). The analysis also 
suggested that the system of categories was poor. 
At any rate, the seven pictures do not compare 
unfavorably in this respect with 10 free-response 
sentence-completion items selected at random from 
the interview, for which the frequency of “not 
codable” answers varies from 1.9 per cent to §.7 
per cent with a mean “not codalble” frequency of 
3.8 per cent. 

The frequency with which respondents do not 
respond at all to the picture is a matter of great 
consequence for the technical feasibility of these 
devices. The frequency of “don’t understand pic- 
ture” varies from 1.1 per cent (pictures A and C) 
to 6.0 per cent (picture E). The frequency of those 
in the “no answer” category (including both “don’t 
know” and refused to answer) varied from a neg- 
ligible .7 per cent for A to 3.4 per cent for picture E. 
The total frequency of “lost responses” (including 
“don’t understand,” “don’t know,” and refused to 
answer) varies from 1.8 per cent for picture A to 
9.4 per cent for E. The mean “lost response” for 
the seven pictures is 5.1 per cent. 

From these figures it may be concluded that the 
pictures do not result in any great number of “lost 
responses.” Their performance in this respect will 
be more meaningful, however, if we can compare 
it to that of other types of items. Our 10 randomly 
selected sentence-completion items yield “lost re- 
sponse” (“don’t know” and refused to answer) 
frequencies that vary from 1.5 per cent to It.1 per 
cent, with a mean frequency of 5.7 per cent figure 
for “lost responses” category. 

There were two direct “yes” or “no” questions 
in the interview suitable for a similar comparison 
with the picture. One of these was: “How would 
you feel about heading up a team of workers in 
this neighborhood to collect for the Community 
Chest next year?” There were 7.6 per cent of the 
respondents who did not know or would not 
answer. The other direct question: “Would you be 
willing to take care of some work for the school?” 
yielded a “don’t know” and refused to answer fre- 
quency of 8.3 per cent. These are both appreciably 
higher than the 5.1 per cent “lost response” figure 
for the pictures. 

These data lead to the conclusion that our picture 
stimuli are eminently feasible, in terms of their 
ability to elicit usable responses, for field interview- 
ing use. 


Copinc RELIABILITY AND REpeAT RELIABILITY 


It is clear that the pictures are technically 
able to elicit what appear to be usable re- 
sponses. We now face the questions of (a) 
the objectivity with which the responses can 
be dealt with for the purposes of psvycho- 
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logical research and (b) the ability of the 
pictures to elicit answers of a non-adven- 
titious sort. 

In order to arrive at a meaningful and com- 
municable statement of reliability—either of 
a coding or repeat reliability—it is desirable 
to devise a way of dealing not with discrete 
categories of response but with continua of 
some sort. In order to examine the two kinds 
of reliability of these pictures it was necessary 
to adopt the following procedures: (a) select 
30 individual respondents for whom were 
available both original and repeat interviews;” 
(b) select for study the responses to those 
pictures which yield data falling meaning- 
fully along a single continuum; (c) have 
coders rank the 30 responses for each ques- 
tion on both the original and repeat inter- 
views with respect to a defined variable; 
and then (d) compute rank-difference co- 
efficients to determine both the agreement 
among coders and the repeat reliability of 
the picture. 

The first set of responses subjected to this 
treatment were those to the restaurant picture 
(A). The procedure was for each of three 
coders to rank the responses, both the original 
30 and the repeat 30, with respect to degree 
of acceptance of the improperly cooked food. 
At one end of the array was “strong and 
aggressive rejection of the food the waiter 
brought,” and at the other was “complete 
and agreeable acceptance.” The degree of 
agreement among the coders for the responses 
on the first interview yields a mean rho of 
.gt. For the second interview the mean rho 
is .95. It is obvious that relatively great ob- 
jectivity is possible in dealing with the re- 
sponses in these terms. 

The repeat reliability was computed in 
the same way except that the ranked array 
of each coder for the responses to the first 
interview was compared with his ranked 
array fer the responses to the second inter- 
view. For coder A, the repeat reliability of 
the restaurant picture was .68, for coder B, 
.78, and for coder C, 80. The mean repeat 
reliability was .75. 

Pictures C (auto accident) and D (auto- 
cratic leader) were the other two amenable 


2Of the 963 original cases 201 were reinterviewed, 
using the complete 70-item schedule, after an interval 
of one month. 


to such a treatment. In both cases, the 
responses were ranked with respect to the 
general variable of authoritarianism (which 
will be defined in the subsequent section of 
the paper). The coders do not agree for 
either of these pictures as well as they do 
for the restaurant responses. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that authoritarianism is 
difficult to define and the job of ranking of 
skeletonized responses with respect to so 
broad a variable involves very intricate judg- 
ments. But there obviously is still a reason- 
ably satisfactory degree of agreement among 
the judges particularly when we take into 
account that there was no real communica- 
tion among them concerning ground rules 
for making these judgments. Each one 
had recently read a manuscript (12) con- 
cerning the theory and workings of authori- 
tarianism and on the basis of this common 
background made independent judgments. 

The mean rho among the three judges for 
picture C was .81, and for picture D, .77. 

We are fairly safe in concluding, then, 
that the projective data from our pictures can 
be handled with a satisfactory degree of 
objectivity. The degree of agreement among 
judges will probably always vary with the 
complexity of the variables being judged, 
but even with such a maximally complex 
variable as authoritarianism, first-run agree- 
ments are encouragingly high. 

The obtained repeat reliabilities for pic- 
tures C and D are also probably reduced by 
the intricacy of the variable with respect to 
which the reliabilities were determined. For 
picture C, the three judges obtained a mean 
repeat reliability of .54. 

The figures for picture A were similar. 
Ly three judges obtained a mean reliability 
of .57. 

These repeat reliabilities are, in absolute 
terms, not very high—particularly for pic- 
tures C and D. But there are two considera- 
tions that make them look relatively good. 
In the first place we are dealing here with 
very brief and skeletonized responses. People 
give answers to these stimuli that rarely 
run more than three or four words. Such 
meagre behaviors are very difficult to rate on 
a complex variable. In the second place, 
we are dealing with single items, and with 
single items which occupied very little time. 
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Certainly if we were constructing a test of 
many items we would probably be very 
happy if each of the single items on that test 
had a repeat reliability as high as the .75, .54, 
or .56 yielded by these three pictures. 

The repeat reliabilities of the eight indi- 
vidual items on the Authoritarian-Equali- 
tarian scale (12, 13) used as part of the 
interview will give us a useful frame of refer- 
ence for reacting to the picture reliabilities. 
Each of these eight items was a statement 
such as the following: “Women should stay 
out of politics,” “An insult to your honor 
should not be forgotten.” The respondent 
was asked whether he agreed or disagreed 
with them, and whether he agreed or dis- 
agreed a little, pretty much, or very much. 
The repeat reliability for each item was com- 
puted in terms of a Pearsonian r. These r’s 
ranged from .75 to .39. The r for the 
“women in politics” item was .61; for the 
“insult to honor” item it was .39.2 These 
were all after an interval of one month.‘ 
We can conclude that the repeat reliability 
of the pictures compares favorably with that 
for more conventional items. 

We can make a case, then, that not only 


do our pictures yield objective data but that, 
as stimuli, they evoke responses that remain 


consistent over a month’s time. The follow- 
ing section will deal in a different way with 
the latter point—the ability of the pictures 
to elicit responses which must be accounted 
for in terms, ‘not of adventitious factors, but 
of persistent psychological determiners. 


VALIDATION BY CONGRUENCE 


We have evidence that our picture stimuli 
do well at eliciting responses, that the re- 
sponses can be objectively dealt with and 
that the responses to the picture possess re- 
peat reliability. We now turn to the more 
crucial concern with the psychological mean- 
ingfulness of the results. 

We have no data bearing on the con- 
ventionally conceived validity of our pictures. 


8 If we translate the rhos for the pictures into r’s, the 
comparison would be slightly more favorable to the 
pictures. 

* The factor of memory, always a potential problem in 
dealing with repeat reliabilities, was probably not operat- 
ing here to increase repeat reliability. The interview 
lasted well over an hour and contained 70 items. It is 
hard to believe that anyone would remember for a 
month his response to any one item. 


We do not know whether those people who 
say “I quit” or “drop dead” in response to 
the picture on directive leadership would 
actually, in a behavioral situation, quit a 
group or openly aggress against a dictatorial 
leader. But there is another way of examin- 
ing the psychological meaningfulness of re- 
sponses to an item or a battery of items. 
We can call it “validation by congruence.” 
It is the procedure of knowing about an item 
by studying the psychological company it 
keeps. If the person who says “I quit” in 
response to a picture stimulus responds in 
other situations in ways that are psycho- 
logically congruent or consistent with the 
“I quit” response, then we can reason that 
the picture in question is validly tapping a 
general predisposition. Or, to go at it another 
way, if we have evidence that an individual 
Possesses a persistent predisposition to re- 
spond in a certain way, we predict that in a 
new stimulus situation he will respond in a 
way congruent with his demonstrated pre- 
disposition. If our prediction is borne out, 
then we have evidence that the new stimulus 
situation evokes valid rather than adventitious 
or meaningless responses. In the present in- 
stance, we have data on persistent predisposi- 
tions in our subjects. These data lead to 
predictions of what the subjects will do in 
response to each of the pictures. If the pre- 
dictions are verified on any given picture, 
that picture is thus “validated by congru- 
ence.” If on all! the pictures the predictions 
are borne out, we have evidence which, 
though still limited, bears helpfully on the 
psychological meaningfulness of projective 
devices in general. In this manner of dealing 
with personality data the differences between 
validity and reliability are somewhat ob- 
scured. But perhaps the line of distinction 
between reliability and validity has been too 
sharply drawn anyway. 

Each of the 963 people involved in the 
present study was administered an Authori- 
tarian-Equalitarian (A-E) scale designed to 
tap the broad variable described by Fromm 
(4, 5) and Maslow (6) and delineated by 
Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and 
Sanford (1). The scale is a relatively crude 
instrument but there is evidence (12, 14) that 
it does measure authoritarianism with suf- 
ficient accuracy for present purposes. The 
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procedure used here to examine the validity 
of the pictures will be to predict for each 
picture what high scorers and low scorers on 
the A-E scale should do, according to the 
theory of authoritarianism, and then to ex- 
amine what they do do. If they do do what 
they theoretically should do, then we reason 
that the picture yields meaningful data. 

First, it will be desirable to summarize 
briefly the findings and theorizing of 
Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and 
Sanford (1). They describe the individual 
who is high in authoritarianism as propor- 
tionally high in ethnocentrism and in po- 
litical and economic conservatism. Psycho- 
logically, he is the prototype of fascism. So- 
cially, he is possessed of many hatreds of 
minority groups. He tends in most instances 
to glorify and submit to ingroup authority 
figures, but all the while may be repressing 
hostility to these same figures. This hostility 
may sometimes find open expression against 
authority figures who are weak or noncon- 
formist, leading to irrational rebellion and 
perhaps a satisfying proof to the authori- 
tarian of his own potency. Generally, how- 
ever, the authoritarian’s hostility finds only 
indirect expression through displacement onto 
outgroups, weak characters, or authorities 
who were once strong but have fallen from 
power. 

Because of the ambiguity existing in his 
emotional life, the authoritarian responds in 
stereotyped and safe ways even when in 
areas unrelated to authority (3). He holds 
the standard civics-book attitudes about 
America, he is more secure in discussing the 
culturally safe topics of material and busi- 
ness affairs than doubtful topics, e.g., moral 
and ethical problems, the state of the world. 
Moreover, he is egocentric in the sense that 
his every thought, activity, and concern pro- 
ceeds from the assumption of his central 
importance, of which he is basically in doubt. 
He is essentially uninterested in other people 
and does not trust them, although his con- 
formist tendencies often make for the im- 
pression that such interests actually exist. 

This sketch gives us a working picture of 
the authoritarian syndrome. (We can pro- 
ceed as if the equalitarian syndrome is es- 
sentially the converse of the authoritarian.) 
The procedure will now be (a) to examine 


the predictions as to what the authoritarians 
(high scorers on the A-E scale) and equali- 
tarians (low scorers) will do in the presence 
of each picture-stimulus and (b) to see if 
the predictions hold true. 


Restaurant Picture (A): “The cook didn’t 
do this the way you ordered it.” 


The responses obtained to this picture can 
be divided into two general classes: rejection 
of the situation and acceptance of the situa- 
tion. On the basis of the previous discus- 
sion it should be expected that the authori- 
tarian will react with a show of aggression or 
negative feeling to frustration caused by an 
inferior. Equalitarians, on the other hand, 
should react calmly and acceptingly in the 
situation. Both these expectations are clearly 
met, as the data in Table 1 show. The 420 
people who give rejecting responses have a 
mean A-E score of 3.59. The 419 who accept 
have a mean score of 3.32. The critical ratio 
of the difference between these means is 4.0. 
Table 1 also demonstrates that there is a 
clear tendency for A-E scores to vary with 
the strength of acceptance or rejection. 

There is evidence here, then, that this pic- 
ture yields psychologically meaningful re- 
sults. The responses to it keep the sort of 
psychological company they “ought” to. 


Worry Picture (B): “.. 
problem?” 

It will be remembered that the authoritarian 
was characterized by a tendency to respond 
in stereotyped, safe ways and, at the same 
time, with an egocentric orientation. The 
responses to this picture are, on the average, 
in agreement with those predictions. 

We may separate the responses to the pic- 
ture into egocentric (i.e., self-reference) ma- 
terial and stereotyped problems on the one 
hand and outwardly oriented and more 
original problems on the other. It will easily 
be agreed that the former category includes 
the following problems: Health, Business, 
Financial, Personal (unspecified), Work, 
Love life, Living conditions, Personal ac- 
complishments, Religion. The non-egocen- 


. what was the 


5 In the following analysis only unambiguous responses 
were considered. It was necessary to eliminate a number 
of responses which did not lend themselves to clear 
interpretation. For this reason the totals presented in 
the tables do not add to 963 subjects. 
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tric, original responses are represented by 
the following problems: State of the world, 
Family and family health, Morals, Social 
relations. Other responses were excluded 
from consideration since they could not be 
readily interpreted. Examples of such re- 
sponses are: “nothing,” “the future,” and 
“many things.” 

The mean A-E scores for 468 people 
giving responses clearly in the first group 
was 3.58. The mean for the 175 people 
giving responses in the “non-egocentric, 
original” category was 3.37. The difference 


force” (11, p. 383). It is expected that the 
personality of the authoritarian should lead 
him to make intrapunitive and extrapunitive 
responses, since the handling of aggression 
is perhaps his most basic conflict. If, in the 
picture, the frustrating character is seen as 
powerful, the authoritarian should react in- 
trapunitively. If, on the other hand, he is 
seen as powerless or not particularly power- 
ful, extrapunitive reactions should occur. The 
equalitarians should show impunitive reac- 
tions here since they are not particularly con- 
cerned with aggression. 


TABLE 1 * 


AUTHORITARIAN-EQUALITARIAN ScorEs FOR RESPONSES TO RESTAURANT PicTURES 








RESPONSE NUMBER 


ComposirE MEAN 
A-E Score 


MEAN 
A-E Score 





1. Rejection: 420°* 
Rejection with excuse 5 
Strong rejection 332 
Mild rejection 83 

2. Acceptance: 419 
Neutral statement®®® 89 
Mild acceptance 311 
High acceptance 191 

C.R. 


3-59 


1,2=4.00 





* Fifty cases out of the total sample of 963 are not included in the analysis. 


These individuals either failed 


to give a response or gave responses which could not be scored in the code used. There were 32 failures to respond 


and only 18 non-codable responses. 


(These will be discussed later.) 


** The mean A-E score for the entire sample is 3.46 with a standard deviation of .89. 
*** The responses scored in the neutral category were not considered in the calculation of the C.R. 


is significant at better than the .o2 level 


of significance. The picture gives mean- 


ingful results. 


Automobile Accident Picture (C): “It was 
all your fault.” 


The responses to this picture fall naturally 
into the Rosenzweig outline of extrapunitive, 
intrapunitive, aiid impunitive responses to 
frustration. (11). Extrapunitive reactions are 
associated with the psychoanalytic mecha- 
nism of projection, while intrapunitive reac- 
tions may be associated with the inturning 
of aggression as a consequence of the inhi- 
bition of its outward expression. “Impuni- 
tive reactions differ from both the extra- 
punitive and intrapunitive in that aggression 
does not apparently supply the motivating 


When the actual responses are examined 
(Table 2) it becomes evident that these pre- 
dictions have been fulfilled. Those persons 
who give extrapunitive and intrapunitive re- 
sponses score significantly higher on the A-E 
scale than those who give the impunitive 
responses. The corresponding difference be- 
tween intrapunitive and impunitive respond- 
ents is significant at about the 4 per cent 
level. The C.R. of the difference in A-E 
score between extrapunitive and intrapunitive 
respondents is only 0.2. We thus have evi- 
dence that the picture discriminates between 
authoritarians and equalitarians in ways that 
theory indicates. It also enables us to describe 
the two opposite responses which authori- 
tarians give. Again we have good evidence 
for the meaningfulness of the picture device. 
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TABLE 2 


AUTHORITARIAN-EQUALITARIAN Scores FOR RESPONSES TO AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT PicTuRE 








ComposirE MEAN 
A-E Score 


MEAN 


Nunesan A-E Score 


RESPONSE 





1. Extrapunitive: 393 353 
Partly your fault, partly mine 93 


You're wrong 300 


2. Intrapunitive: 114 
Mild acceptance of blame 51 
Complete acceptance of blame 63 


3. Impunitive: 361 
Let's talk it over 163 
It wasn’t my fault 198 

» 3,.9223.92 

» 2,358.93 

> 3,350.28 





Leadership Picture (D):“. .. you'd better do 
as I say.” 


The theoretical discussion earlier in the 
paper referred specifically to attitudes toward 
leaders. Authoritarians should typically sub- 
mit to strong leadership if it comes from the 
ingroup and reflects ingroup virtues. They 
should rebel when the leader goes too far, 
when they catch him being dictatorial, or 
if he shows signs of weakness. Since the 
picture does not make clear the source of 
authority, and since some respondents may 
interpret the leader’s behavior as too dicta- 
torial, we should expect some authoritarians 
to submit and others to rebel. Equalitarians 
should maintain more rational democratic 
attitudes. 

In the actual results we find these expec- 


tations fulfilled (Table 3). Persons who re- 
spond with strong acceptance or strong 
rejection score higher on the A-E scale than 
those with what may be regarded as more 
democratic responses. This difference is 
highly significant. 

It is worth emphasizing here that the ex- 
treme acceptance (We'll obey) and extreme, 
if relatively safe, rebellion (I quit) are both 
authoritarian responses. ‘This finding is 
especially significant in the light of foregoing 
descriptions which stressed the authoritarian’s 
extreme need for cognitive stability and con- 
sequent insistence on extreme black or white 
reactions. It also supports the notion that 
the authoritarian will, when it is safe, express 
his hostility to authority. The pouting “I 
quit” reaction is clearly a rejection of author- 


TABLE 3 


AUTHORITARIAN-EQUALITARIAN SCORES FOR Responses TO Directive LeapersHie PicTure 








RESPONSE NuMBER 


Composire MEAN 
A-E Score 


MEAN 
A-E Score 





1. Acceptance or Rejection: 549 
I quit 49 
We'll obey 149 
It depends on what you say 144 
Strong rejection 207 


2. Deraocratic: 98 
Let majority decide 33 
We have our opinions too 53 
Let's talk it over 12 


. 2,aeng. Ge 


3-55 


88 
.68 
-52 
41 


+33 
-09 
-75 
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ity, but it is not a frontal attack, nor is it 
probably very adaptive in terms of social 
functioning. 


Acceptance of Leadership Responsibility (E): 
“You tell us what to do.” 


We have seen that authoritarian charac- 
ters often react against their basic weakness 
by attempting to prove their own power. We 
would expect them, then, to accept the leader- 
ship which, in this picture, is offered them on 
a platter. Equalitarians should again adopt 
more rational, democratic attitudes. 

Both these expectations are borne out. The 
336 people who either completely or par- 
tially accept the directive leader’s role, say- 
ing such things as, “Okay, here’s what you 
will do,” have a mean A-E score of 3.55. 
The 436 who respond with such answers as 
“Let’s talk this over” or “Let’s vote on it,” 
have a mean score of 3.36. The C.R. of the 
difference between the means ‘is 3.97. 


Picture of Joe’s Job (F):“ .. 
job.” 

In this relatively unstructured situation the 
authoritarian should seek structure and sta- 
bility. He may be expected to make sud- 
den, emotional, and extreme statements, even 
where they involve overlooking the human 
factors. The authoritarian cares little fer 
people and consequently is not troubled when 
they suffer. His basic requirement is to ob- 
tain cognitive stability as quicky as possible 
regardless of the effect on others. 

The equalitarian is much more likely to 
consider the problem rationally, paying at- 
tention to such factors as human require- 
ments and competence. He can tolerate 
ambiguity and seeks to arrive at a fair deci- 


. I deserve his 


sion. 

The A-E results agree with these expecta- 
tions. The results from the picture agree 
with these expectations. Those 244 respond- 
ents who want to decide the questions on 
the basis of seniority or who answer in clear- 
cut terms of agreement or disagreement with 
the “deserving” statements have a signifi- 
cantly higher A-E mean (3.59) than the 
241 who answer in terms of the more com- 
plicated personal needs and personal quali- 


fications (3.40). The C.R. of the difference is 
2.57. 


Picture on Pushing into Line (G): “But this 
was my place... .” 

Picture G is effective in discriminating 
authoritarians from equalitarians but not as 
clearly as the other pictures. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand the latter fact if we con- 
sider the picture carefully. It is believed that 
this picture is a poor one since it makes de- 
mands which are relatively unrealistic. Not 
only is the subject confronted with an ac- 
cuser, but this accuser is aided by an impar- 
tial witness. Thus, the subject is almost 
forced to believe that he has pushed his way 
into the line. Now, the equalitarian does 
not ordinarily behave in this way. Conse- 
quently, it is difficult to predict his behavior 
in this situation on the basis of our theory. 
We may guess, however, that the only way 
some equalitarians can accept the role in the 
situation is to arm themselves with a good 
excuse which will justify the behavior. 

The authoritarian’s behavior in this situa- 
tion is easier to understand. He may show 
either of two extreme reactions. He may 
either submit completely and apologize, or 
he may rebel just as intensely and “demand 
his rights.” In any case the situation is not 
quite as unrealistic for the authoritarian. 

The actual results are clearly in the pre- 
dicted direction. The respondents who at- 
tempt to make the behavior rational score 
lower on the A-E scale than do those who 
apologize (no excuse) or stubbornly demand 
undeserved service. We can conclude that 
this picture, too, yields psychologically mean- 
ingful results. 


Evipence oN Non-REsponpers 


We get additional evidence on the working 
of the pictures if we examine the data on 
those individuals who do not respond or who 
give highly unique responses not amenable 
to treatment in terms of our general cate- 
gories. Table 4 presents the A-E means for 
those respondents to each picture who (a) 
give answers not codable in our normal cate- 
gories, (b) those who say they don’t know or 
who refuse to answer, and (c) those who 
frankly say they do not understand the pic- 
ture. 

6 The impartial witness was added to the situation 
after pretest results showed that the accused was likely 


to deny having pushed into line, when accused by only 
one person. 
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In all six instances * where there were “non- 
codable” answers the mean A-E scores for 
those who give these unique uncodable 
answers are appreciably below the mean of 
the population. This fact strongly suggests 
that the tendency to see the stimulus in an 
individualistic way and to give unconven- 
tional answers is an equalitarian trait. 

The people who refuse to answer or simply 
say “I don’t know” in the case of each of 
the seven pictures have A-E means appreci- 
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this hostility to produce a conflict and an 
avoidance of the situation. 

Some element of conflict or avoidance of 
threat may be involved also in the failure 
to understand the picture. On four out of 
the seven pictures the A-E mean for those 
who “Don’t understand” is above the popu- 
lation mean. On the three other, the “Don’t 
understand” mean is very close to, but below, 
the mean for the population. There is a 


definite tendency for the means for “Don’t 


TABLE 4 


A-E Scores ror Uncopasie, “No ANswer” AND “Don’t UNpversTAND” Responses To SevEN Pictures 








UncopaB_e REsPONSES 


No ANSWER Don’t UNDERSTAND 





PicTURE 
No. A-E MEAN 


No. A-E MEAN No. A-E MEAN 





18 
105 
25 


A. Restaurant 

B. Content of Worry 

C. Auto Accident 

D. Directive Leader 

E. Accepting Leader's Role 
F. Joe’s Job 

G. Pushing in Linz 


3-33 
3-19 
3-20 
3-20 
3-40 
3.38 


98 
26 


-45 
-49 
-45 
-41 
-60 
-50 
+55 


7 : 11 
27 . 37 
22 11 
21 17 
33 58 
22 18 
33 40 





ably above the mean for the population. The 
immediate suggestion is that the authori- 
tarian tends for some reason to dodge the 
situation. It may be that the pictures are 
ambiguous to him and he must dispose of 
them in a hurry. This can be accomplished 
by saying “I don’t know.” Or it may be 
that the pictures represent some sort of threat 
which he avoids by refusing to answer. The 
data suggest that authoritarians are most 
likely to avoid responding when an element 
of hostility is involved. The A-E means for 
the people who do not answer are highest 
for the restaurant picture, where there is 
room for some hostility toward the waiter, 
for the auto accident picture, where there is 
opportunity to express extrapunitive aggres- 
sion, and for the directive leadership picture, 
where there is the possibility for expressing 
hostility to an authority figure. The A-E 
means are still relatively high for those who 
do not respond to the other pictures, but we 
can make a mild case that the authoritarian’s 
underlying hostility to both the weak and 
the strong combines with a fear of expressing 


T All the responses to one of the pictures (D) fit into 
the coding categories employed. 


understand” to run below the means in the 
“No answer” category. One is inclined to 
believe that many authoritarians say they do 
not understand because they want, for some 
reason, to dodge the issue, and that many 
equalitarians give the same response because 
they actually do not understand and are 
basically secure enough to admit it. 

The data in Table 4, then, make psycho- 
logical sense and add to the evidence that 
the pictures elicit useful and meaningful data. 


Responsts oF HicH Scorinc anp Low 
Scorinc INDIVIDUALS 


To supplement the statistical evidence for 
the meaningfulness of the seven pictures it 
will be useful to look at the way individual 
respondents behave in the presence of the 
items. Presented below are the responses 
of three randomly selected individuals who 
score toward the authoritarian end of the 
A-E scale and three similarly selected indi- 
viduals who are more equalitarian. If the 
pictures elicit psychologically valid responses, 
the qualitative aspects of individual responses 
should be in line with the quantitative data 
already presented. 
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High scorer A was a male with an A-E 
score of 4.25, B was another male with an 
A-E score of 4.25, and C was a female with 
an A-E score of 4.00. The first low scorer 
(X) was a female with a score of 2.65, the 
second (Y) a female with 2.25, and Z a 
female with a score of 3.00.5 

The individual responses of each of these 
individuals to each of these seven pictures 
are presented below. 


picture and see if it elicits the expected sort 
of responses from authoritarians and equali- 
tarians. Such a focus clearly shows the 
tendency for each of the pictures, with the 
possible exception of the pushing-in-line pic- 
ture, to discriminate meaningfully between 
the high and low scorers. Secondly, we can 
look at the consistency with which the indi- 
vidual respondents react to the seven pic- 
tures. When this is done, each individual 


Restaurant Picture (4) “The cook didn’t do this the way you ordered it.” 


High Scorers 
“Take it back.” 
“Take it back.” 
“Take it back, I don’t want it.” 


Low Scorers 
X. “Tl take it anyhow.” 
Y. “It’s okay.” 
Zz. 


“That's all right. I'll try it.” 


Worry Picture (B) “What was bothering you?” 


“I don’t know, I won't say.” 
“Don’t know.” 
“I'm having a baby.” 


Accident Picture (C) 


High Scorers 
“Tt was not.” 
“It’s your fault.” 
“Why argue. Turn it 
company.” 


over to the insurance 


Directive Leadership Picture 


“Yes, sir.” 
“We won't do it” 
“What should we do?” 


Acceptance of Leadership Role (EF 


“Okay, here’s what we're going to do.” 
“Okay; we'll go ahead.” 
We'll talk it over first.” 


Joe's Job Picture (F) . 


“Why do you deserve it?” 
“You don’t deserve it.” 
“I think Joe deserves it more.” 


“ 


Pushing in Line (G) 
“I’m in an awful hurry.” 
“I'll be finished in a minute.” 
“I'm in a hurry, bud.” 


Responses of Three High and Three Low 


Scorers to Seven Picture Items 


There are two ways of looking at this dis- 
play of responses. First, we can focus on the 


® Men and women do not differ significantly in A-E 
scores nor are there any appreciable differences in their 
orientation to most questions on the interview schedule. 
between the high and low scorers 
not due to the fact that two of the 


Thus the differences 
among these six are 


highs are men and all of the lows are women. 


X. “Don’t know.” 
Y. “I’m having trouble with my family.” 
Z. “It’s my children.” 


“uy 


It’s all your fault.” 
Low Scorers 
X. “Take it up with the insurance company.” 
Y. “It is not my fault.” 
Z. “No, I don’t think it was.” 
(D) “You'll do as I say.” 
X. “We don’t like to be ordered around.” 
Y. “Why not put it to a vote?” 
Z “Nuts.” 


°) . what should we do?” 

X. “Let’s first organize.” 

Y. “T'll give you my ideas and you decide among 
yourselves.” 

Z. “Let's talk it over.” 


I deserve his job.” 

X. “Are you qualified?” 

Y. “Joe doesn’t hold the job because of the kids. 
He has the ability for it.” 

Z. “If you deserved it you would have it.” 


. you pushed in ahead of me.” 


X. “I’m in a hurry. This is an emergency.” 
Y. “I’m in a hurry and don’t have time.” 
Z. “I was here first.” 


appears to have his own individual pattern 
but each still gives what seems a consistent 
set of answers. For example, one authori- 
tarian respondent (B) expresses aggression in 
the restaurant situation, “doesn’t know” (or 
avoids telling) what he’s worried about, 
openly blames the other individual in the 
accident situation, expresses rebellion against 
the autocratic leader, easily ana. directively 
accepts the leadership role, aggressively re- 
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jects the man who “deserves” Joe’s job, and 
casually says “I'll be finished in a minute” 
when accused of pushing into line. This 
seems to add up to a consistent picture of 
authoritarianism as previously described. 
Now look at an equalitarian respondent (Y)}. 
She gives an equally consistent set of answers. 
She calmly accepts the food in the restau- 
rant, she has a nonegocentric worry about 
her family, she does not blame the other 
fellow for the accident but denies that it was 
her fault, she makes a mature suggestion in 
the face of autocratic leadership, she accepts 
the leadership role but in a relatively non- 
directive manner, is concerned with compe- 
tence in the discussion of Joe’s job, and gives 
a moderately reasonable but not overly polite 
response to the pushing in line situation. 
These two individuals are perhaps the most 
consistent of the present cases, but there is 
a noticeable degree of consistency in all six. 
Such qualitative evidence gives us increased 
faith in the validity of the responses to the 


pictures. 
CoNCLUSION AND Discussion 


Our results lead to the firm conclusions 


that the seven projective devices used in this 
study can serve a demonstrably useful pur- 
pose in personality study. 

We have seen, first, that the devices are 
administrable on the doorstep by interview- 
ers who have no special psychological train- 
ing and who had no opportunity to establish 


“test rapport” with the respondents. It ap- 
peared to the interviewers that many of the 
subjects derive a good deal of enjoyment 
from the picture stimuli and that only rarely 
was there hesitation or suspicion. We may 
conclude, then, that there is no difficulty in 
administering simple projective devices in 
field situations. 

The data on the coding reliability among 
three judges show that the responses to the 
pictures can be dealt with objectively even 
when the judgments are very intricate and 
the responses being judged are relatively 
meagre. 

That the pictures are reliable—at least as 
reliable as other kinds of interview items 
—is clearly established. We can conclude that 
they elicit responses determined by persistent 
psychological factors in the individual. 


The validity of the responses is established 
by the fact that we can predict, within limits, 
the approximate score on the A-E test, our 
“true” measure, from a knowledge of the 
responses to the pictures. 

The use of these devices can hardly be 
justified, however, if we could say no more 
than that they are reliable, that they yield 
objective data, and that they allow us to pre- 
dict imperfectly the scores on an easily ad- 
ministered test. There are several other con- 
siderations that should be involved in apprais- 
ing the research utility of this sort of device. 
In the first place, we have evidence here 
that it is possible to construct devices for 
eliciting “controlled projection.” It is pos- 
sible to create stimuli that elicit projective 
responses all of which, or almost all of which, 
are psychologically relevant to a prechosen 
variable. This means that for the testing of 
a specific hypothesis about personality the re- 
searcher may be able to tailor a projective 
device to his own specific research needs rather 
than having to fall back on the more omnibus 
devices now so widely used. 

In the second place, here is evidence that 
it is possible economically to secure projective 
data from a representative sample of the 
population. The fact that projective data 
can easily be secured on the doorstep means 
that attitude surveying can overcome the 
handicaps inherent in procedures that elicit 
only highly conscious, highly censorable re- 
sponses. And it means that personality 
research, so often performed on the “captive” 
undergraduate population, can be broadened 
in many instances by the testing of hypotheses 
as they relate to the whole population—the 
nonverbal as well as the verbal, the unedu- 
cated as well as the educated, the lower as 
well as the college-attending economic classes. 

A third consideration, of particular rele- 
vance for the study in which these seven 
pictures were used, is that the pictures fur- 
nish a qualitative description of psychological 
matters. Even though the responses to these 
pictures are short and skeletonized, they give 
valuable details of the individual’s orientation 
to authority and allow for an exploration of 
patterns and variations which may be ob- 
scured by a single test score. 

Finally, and on a more practical level, it 
can be anticipated that devices like these can 
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be 


tests. 
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used as profitable items on personality 
Such a test has a fair chance of over- 


coming the commonly encountered difficulty 
of getting “right” or “nice” answers rather 
than psychologically valid answers to attitu- 
dinal items. 
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ON A BEHAVIORISTIC APPROACH TO THE CONCEPT OF 
WISH-FULFILLMENT* 


WILLIAM SEEMAN 


University of Pennsylvania 


Freud’s writing on the pleasure prin- 

ciple is sometimes confusing to the 
reader. Not only the phrase “pleasure prin- 
ciple” itself but his manner of writing about 
it sometimes conveys the impression that it 
is an essentially hedonistic formulation deal- 
ing with the pursuit of introspectively ex- 
perienced types of affect which are called 
pleasant. For example, Freud writes: “The 
sovereign tendency obeyed by these primary 
processes is easy of recognition; it is called 
the pleasure-pain (Lust-unlust) principle, or 
more shortly, the pleasure principle. These 
processes strive towards gaining pleasure . . .” 
(6, p. 14). Elsewhere, however, his formu- 
lations are, as Mowrer and Ullman (10) point 
out, closer to the formulation on the law of 
effect. An example: “we believe that any 
given process originates in an unpleasant 
state of tension and thereupon determines 


1 The term “behavioristic” in the title of this paper 
requires some explanation: there are three reasons why 
this is so. First, the word no longer conveys the 
definitive methodological and epistemological frame of 
reference which it did when it was identical with the 
psychology of Watson (20, 21); second, there are un- 
doubtedly assertions in this paper which would be repudi- 
ated by some psychologists who regard themselves as 
“behaviorists”; and third, “behaviorism” at the clinical 
level is extremely difficult to define. An illustration of 
this difficulty is found in the following statement by 
May: “The notion seems to be that an individual's per- 
sonality may be completely described in terms of Ais 
reactions. This view of personality is a direct out- 
growth of behavioristic psychology in its endeavor to 
get away from psychological entities and subjective cate- 
gories. . . . The view presented here is a re-emphasis of 
the root meaning of the word and holds that personality 
cannot be completely described in terms of reactions but 
that the individual as a stimulus must also be taken into 
account” (9, pp. 82-83). Ai little reflection will show 
that the decision to describe personality exclusively in 
terms of the individual’s reactions, or whether to include 
the behavior of other organisms is not a behavioristic 
issue. The behavioristic issue would arise in connection 
with the kinds of assertions which would be admissible 
about either the individual or the others who are reacting 
to him qua stimulus. By “behavioristic” as used here, 
therefore, we shall mean only this: that the concept of 
the “wish” and of “wish-fulfillment” will be developed 
in terms of defining operations which are objectively 
clear and which can be reproduced by any psychologist 
anywhere. 


T? point has been made before (10) that 
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for itself such a path that its ultimate issue 
coincides with a relaxation of this ten- 
sion...” (5, p. 1) 

Two additional considerations appear fur- 
ther to complicate and to confuse Freud’s 
writing: the use of the “wish language” and, 
more especially, the incorporation into the 
scientific language of the popular notions 
(sometimes vague and contradictory) which 
have grown up around the use of this wish 
language. This constitutes an ever-present 
danger to which Skinner has called attention 
as follows: 


The important objection to the vernacular in the 
description of behavior is that many of its terms 
imply conceptual schemes . . . they have the disad- 
vantage of being historical products, introduced 
because of everyday convenience rather than the 
special kind of convenience characteristic of a 
simple scientific system. It would be a miracle if 
such a set of terms were available for a science of 
behavior . . . (15, p. 7).3 


It appears, in fact, that this acceptance of 
the “conceptual scheme” attached to the pop- 
ular use of the wish language landed Freud 
in the argument (7, p. 190) and the diffi- 
culty in connection with his formulation of 
the dream and daydream theory—i.c., the 
theory that dreams and daydreams are wish- 
fulfilling in character. This popular “con- 
ceptual scheme” may be stated as the notion 
that the nature of a wish is such that its 
fulfillment must be attended by an introspec- 
tively experienced pleasant affect. This ro- 
tion is, as it were, smuggled into the defint- 

2 This latter statement appears to agree with the 
following diagrammatic representation, adapted from 
Shaffer: DRIVE . . . ACTIVITY . . . TENSION RE- 
DUCTION (14, p. 90). 

8 See also, Krech: “the historically minded scholar 
could easily support the thesis that modern psychology 
is the victim of folklore concepts. ...In a sense we 
have been trapped by the language of the common 
man” (8, p. 72). Doubtless, too, the same warning is 
present in the admonition of Bergmann and Spence (1) 
to the effect that the language of human subjects is not 
to be considered as being on the same methodological 
level as that of the behavior scientist. It is obvious why 
this is the clinician’s “headache.” 
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tion of wish-fulfillment.* The same notion is 
found in Varendonck (19), who makes this 
clear when he asserts that in assigning to day- 
dreams the psychodynamic function of ful- 
filling wishes he means that “they are prac- 
tically a search for pleasurable representa- 
tions” (19, p. 15). It is this notion of the 
necessity of pleasant affect which is involved 
in the following discussion by Freud: 


Directly they hear that dreams are said to be 
wish-fulfillments, the laity asks ‘Where does the 
wish-fulfillment come in?’?... They can imme- 
diately think of countless dreams of their own 
which were accompanied by feelings so unpleasant 
as sometimes to reach a point of agonizing dread: 
and so this statement of the psychoanalytical theory 
of dreams appears to them highly improbable (7, 
p. 191) 


The formal problems which this raises are 
so formidable that they could hardly be 
ignored: 


Of course, we ourselves must feel the need te 
explain why so many dreams are painful in content; 
and in particular we shall want to know how we 
to have Here for the first 
we are confronted with the problem of affect 
a problem which deserves special study, 
cannot concern ourselves 
dream is a 
impossible for any painful 
(7, p- 191). 


come anxiety drearns. 
time 
in dreams: 
but 
just now, unfortunately. If the 
fulfillment, it should be 
into it.. 


one with which we 


wish- 


emotions to come 


Indeed, these anxiety dreams, especially the 
terrifying battle dreams reported by soldiers, 
presented such theoretical difficulties that 
Freud, for a time, appeared to wobble in his 
formulation, sugesting that the dream might 
be an attempted wish-fulfillment. Formally, 
however, this offers no solution; and it may, 
indeed, be for this reason that Freud appears 
actually never to have wholly relinquished 
the theory of wish-fulfillment, for in 1936 he 
again wrote: “ ... but the isolated thought 
is found to be an impulse in the form of a 
wish, often of a very repellent kind .. . and 
is consequently disavowed by him with sur- 
prise and indignation. This impulse is the 
actual constructor of the dream .. .” (4, p. 


$o).” 


4 Yet even in popular experience there is acknowledge- 
ment that this meed not be the case. It is, after all, 
recognized that Alexander the Great, having satisfied his 
wish to conquer the world, did not smile, he wept! 

5 It seems to us to “explain” little by deciding to label 
as an instance of successful wish-fulfillment one in which 
sleep is uninterrupted, and to label as an instance of 
attempted wish-fulfillment one in which sleep is inter- 
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Freud was not alone in attempting to re- 
solve the paradox of a “wish-fulfillment” 
which may be attended by a report of experi- 
enced unpleasant affect. Woodworth (22) 
also attempted to come to grips with the 
problem as follows: “The ‘suffering hero’ 
daydream seems at first thought inexplicable, 
for why should anyone picture himself as 
having a bad time, as being misunderstood by 
his best friends, ill treated by his family, 
jilted by his girl friend? ... What satisfaction 
can that be to him?” Woodworth attempts 
the resolution thus: “And yet, do we not 
hear children boasting of their misfortunes? 
‘Pooh! That’s only a scratch; I’ve got a real 
deep cut!’” (22, p. 475). Freud’s attempted 
resolution is well known; where a dream or 
daydream is accompanied by an unpleasant 
affect this is invariably a consequence of the 
fact that the wish which constitutes the “driv- 
ing power” behind the given dream or day- 
dream is a “repressed wish” (7, p. 193). But 
what is the relation of this to a definition of 
wish-fulfillment which asserts it to be “prac- 
tically a search for pleasurable representa- 
(19, p. 15)? 


tions 


A Derrition oF WisH-FULFILLMENT 


It seems pertinent to begin with a factual 
revision: the dichotomy of “pleasant” and 


“unpleasant” (anxiety) dreams and day- 
dreams appears to be, at least among “nor- 
mals”® without empirical basis. What ap- 
pears to be the case is that both types of affect 
may be reported. Consider three types of 
daydreams: heroic exploits, physical attrac- 
tiveness, and vocational success. If wish-ful- 
fillment is regarded (i.., defined) as “a 
search for pleasurable representations” except 
where there are “repressed, unconscious 
wishes,” it would be difficult to account for 
the data presented in Tables 1 and 2. These 
data were obtained in the course of an in- 
vestigation of the Freudian theory of day- 
dreams. The data are from three separate 
samples: a sample of 135 males and 74 
females drawn from the University of Minne- 
sota in 1947; a sample of 80 males and 38 
females drawn from the University of Min- 





rupted by the developing anxiety. It is essential to 
distinguish between the diological and the psychodynamic 
functions which Freud assigned to dreams. 

6 For the purposes of this paper, college students who 
are able to carry on their daily routines. 
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TABLE | 


Unpteasant Arrect Reportep sy Universtry MALes IN CONNECTION WITH Eacu oF Turee Types 
DayYDREAMS 


(Minn. 1947 and 1950) 








MINN. 1947 
DaypreaM TYPE 
I 2 


MINN. 1950 


Decree oF UNPLEASANTNESS 


o I 





35 2 
22 I 
27 4 


37 
54 
79 


Exploits 
Physical attractiveness 
Vocational success 


2.03 
3-72 
-68 


41 25 
28 8 
48 15 


-10 
-50-.70 





*In calculation of the chi-square values, categories 
was necessary to meet the requirements of theoretical 
presented, however, to indicate that in every case there 


nesota in 1950; and a sample of 67 males and 
34 females drawn from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1950. The purpose of drawing 
three samples separated both temporally and 
geographically was to establish the stability 
(i.e., reliability) of the phenomena under in- 
vestigation; and the chi-square test is in each 
case a test of homogeneity of groups—i.e., 
the hypothesis tested is in each case the null 
hypothesis that there are no parameter dif- 
ferences among the universes. In view of 
the fact that the differences are of such mag- 
nitude that they may well have risen purely 
as a consequence of sampling errors, the 
hypothesis of no parameter differences may 
be accepted; the phenomena may be re- 
garded as stable. Tables 3 and 4, presenting 
the data for the females of the samples, may 
be similarly interpreted. The Ss were, in 
each case, asked to indicate the degree of 
unpleasant affect accompanying each of the 
daydream types by use of a rough three-point 
scale: 0, 1, and 2. These are to be interpreted 


“.” “. 


1” and “2” were combined in all instances where this 
N=5 underlying the test (16). The figures for “2” are 
were reports of strong negative affect. 


in the tables as follows: o indicates no un- 
pleasant affect reported in connection with 
the daydream type reported; 1 indicates the 
presence of some degree of unpleasant affect 
reported; and 2 indicates that considerable 
unpleasant affect was reported in connection 
with the specified daydream type. 

Ic will be contended here that it is never- 
theless unnecessary, in the development of 
Freud’s theory in a behavioral language, to 
reject the term “wish”;’ what is required is a 
more operational analysis. In this paper the 
phrases “satisfaction of a wish,” “gratification 
of a wish,” and “wish-fulfillment” will be 
regarded as interchangeable and synony- 
mous; but in no sense will the definition of 
the wish as here developed entail the notion 
of a concomitant, required, or correlated in- 
trospectively experienced (as reported verbally 

7 See Bergmann and Spence (1). Initially mentalistic 


concepts need not be excluded even where the behavior- 
istic language is more narrowly construed than it is here. 


TABLE 2 


Unpieasant Arrect Reportep sy Universtry Mares in CoNNECTION WITH EacH oF THREE Types 
DAYDREAMS 


(Minn. 1947 and Ohio State University 1950) 








MINN. 1947 
DEGREE OF 
1+2° 


DaypDREAM TYPE 


OSU 1950 


UNPLEASANTNESS 


0 1+2 





Exploits 
Physical attractiveness 
Vocational success 


26 
14 
17 





® The categories “1” and “2 


are combined because of the small size of the Ohio State sample. 
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TABLE 3 


Unpieasant Arrect Reportep sy UNiversiry FeMaLes IN CONNECTION WiTH Each oF THREE TyPEs OF 
DaypREAMsS 


(Minn. 1947 and 1950) 








MINN. 1947 
DaypreaM Type 
0 I 2 


MINN. 1950 


Decree or UNPLEASANTNESS 


i) I 





Exploits 28 18 I 
Physical attractiveness 39 12 3 
Vocational success 30 9 I 


20 
24 
17 





* Categories combined to meet requirement for theoretical N. 


or otherwise) affect of pleasure.* The analy- 
sis may be made in terms of Tolman’s con- 
cept of “demand” (18); such an analysis, 
while sticking close to the wish language on 
the intuitive level, at the same time permits 
operational specifications. The demand con- 
cept is developed at some length in Tol- 
man’s book (18, Ch. 2, 3) and need not be 
reproduced here. Certain modifications and 
expansions are required, however, for the 
present task. Although the concept is orig- 
inally developed in terms of “certain finally- 
to-be-sought, or to-be-avoided physiological 
states of quiescence and disturbance” (18, p. 
36), there are no formal or logical require- 
ments which compel the inclusion of such a 
notion in the definition of a demand. That is, 
it may be defined in terms of the types of 
goal objects or goal states of affairs. More- 
over, we need to expand the concept to in- 
clude the kinds of complex strived-for ends 
(i.c., goals) which characterize the behavior 


®The analysis here is an extension of one already 
presented in a dissertation by one of the writers (13). 


of as complex an organism as the human 
being. In short, demands are conceived as 
possible not only for food objects, for sex 
objects, and the like, but for “success,” for 
“physical attractiveness,” etc. It remains a 
pragmatic question what degrees of com- 
plexity of human behavior may be subsumed 
under the demand concept. By this we mean 
very much what Spence means when he 
states: “By the significance of a scientific con- 
cept is here meant the extent to which a con- 
cept or variable aids or enters into the formu- 
lation of laws” (17, p. 71). We cannot decide 
this until we have tried to push the concept 
to its limits. Further, it is also a pragmatic 

® The phrase “which characterizes the behavior of” 
is probably misleading in that it conveys a factual notion 
where a formal one is intended. Human beings, in their 
verbal behavior, are observed to say such things as “I'd 
give anything to be a success!” or “Oh! If I only had 
her complexion!” Stating or uttering, like all doing, 
consists of events, and that these utterance events occur 
is indeed a fact; but to lay down the convention that 
such verbal behavior in the human subject will be sub- 


sumed under the concept of demand in the scientific 
language is, obviously, a formal procedure. 


TABLE 4 


UnpLeasant Arrect Reportep sy Universiry FEMALES IN CONNECTION WITH Eacu oF THREE TYPES OF 
DayYDREAMS 


(Minn. 1947 and Ohio State University 1950) 








MINN. 1947 
DaypreaAM Type 


° 1+2 


OSU 1950 


Decree oF UNPLEASANTNESS 


1+2 





Exploits 28 19 
Physical attractiveness 39 15 
Vocational success 30 10 


1.65 -20—.10 
+04 -80-.90 
-87 +30-.50 





* These violate the requirement of a theoretical N=5; the reliability must therefore be regarded as attenuated. 
Nevertheless, it must also be recognized that the probability values are not marginal in magnitude. 
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question whether specified demands (wishes) 
can be ordered so that relations such as 
“stronger than” and “weaker than” can be 
defined; that is, whether operations can be 
found by means of which such relationships 
can be introduced as explicit definitions. 

It should be obvious that there is nothing, 
up to this point, in the analysis of the wish 
(demand) concept, which poses theoretical 
requirements with respect to pleasant or un- 
pleasant affect. The dream and daydream 
theory may be restated in the behavioral lan- 
guage as follows: The incidence of dreams 
and daydreams (as to ingredient and fre- 
quency) is some function of the demand vari- 
able. This states nothing at all as to the 
necessity of a pleasant or an unpleasant af- 
fect; that is, there is no theoretical require- 
ment as to what kind of report is entailed 
when a subject who has expressed a given 
demand (wish) also reports a daydream the 
ingredient of which is isomorphic with the 
content of the demand. All that the theory 
requires is a lawful covariation of demand 
and daydream-types (i.e, daydream ingredi- 
ents). Even so rough a formulation as this 
permits a quantitative approach to the investi- 
gation of the ramifications and implications 
of the theory. If, by some defining operation, 
for example, a relation of “stronger than” can 
be established between demands, there are 
entailed propositions about related content 
frequency. Once it is understood that an 
operationally grounded theory of wish-ful- 
fillment entails such a pattern of lawful co- 
variation between specified demands and cor- 
responding daydream ingredients, we may 
note, first, that it remains an empirical ques- 
tion whether such covariation can, in fact, 
be demonstrated (that is, whether the data 
actually confirm the theory); and second, 
that it also remains an empirical question 
what kinds of affect are reported with what 
kinds of dreams or daydreams. Indeed, it 
becomes possible to ascertain whether there 
may be certain classes of demands (wishes) 
which, when fulfilled (in the above sense) are 
attended by reports of certain kinds of affect, 
and whether there are other classes of de- 
mands which covary lawfully with other 
kinds of reports. Moreover, since this formu- 
lation (unlike one which identifies wish- 
fulfillment with a search for pleasurable af- 


fect) entails no theoretical requirements as to 
the nature of these reports, nor as to the 
nature of their covariation with classes of 
demands, there is no paradox to resolve. 
It may now be appropriate to examine 
more closely certain theoretical requirements 
deducible from this analysis and to see 
whether these requirements are met by the 
data. The remainder of this discussion will 
be limited to daydreams because, first, the 
available data do not include nocturnal 
dreams, and second, the additional problems 
raised by nocturnal dreams go beyond the 
scope of this paper. The theory, then, re- 
quires, as we have already seen, that where 
the relation of “stronger than” can be shown 
by some operation to exist between two 
demands, there should be a corresponding 
variation in the incidence of the daydream 
types which, on the content side, are relevant 
to the demands; but there need be no 
corresponding covariation with respect to 
pleasant or unpleasant affect. More specif- 
ically we assume, as can be shown to be the 
case, that a relation of “stronger than” can 
be operationally defined for “vocational suc- 
cess,” and that when these operations are 
used, the wish turns out to be stronger, 
on the average, among the males than among 
the females in a given college society. Then 
what is required by the theory is the sig- 
nificantly greater incidence of “vocational 
success” daydreams among college males; 
but it remains unspecified what will be the 
incidence of reported pleasant affect.’° Pre- 
10 This seems an appropriate place to call attention to 
an important problem in the construction of behavior 
theory; a problem which has received little attention. 
There has been very considerable and quite sophisticated 
discussion of the necessity of, and the problems involved 
in, rendering in a behavioral language a statement like 
the following: “Jones will never admit it, but it is per- 
fectly clear that he derives immense satisfaction from 
what he describes as ‘those painful domestic scenes’ with 
his wife.” Such discussions have devoted attention 
exclusively to one class of criteria for the acceptability of 
constructs: namely, what are the constructs which will 
best subsume the phenomena described? It is our con- 
tention, however, that there is another class of as yet 
ill-defined criteria, which may be roughly indicated by 
the question: is our system of constructs such that once 
a sophisticated non-psychologist is able to understand 
these constructs he can satisfy himself what words in 
the scientific language subsume the behavior described 
in the common language, and not some other behavior? 
This suggests that whatever is offered in a technical and 
rigorously operational psychology as Freudian theory 
must contain a construct or constructs such that an ade- 
quate answer may be made to someone who inquires 
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sumably, the differences here may or may 
not be significant. Some relevant data are 
presented in Table 5. These are the data ob- 
tained from 118 students at the University 
of Minnesota in 1950. It will be clear that 
the sex differences required by the theory 
(i.e., differences in the incidence or fre- 
quency of the daydream types) are found in 
all three instances at or beyond the .05 level; 
but there is no corresponding covariational 
pattern of reported affect. This is what one 
would expect on the basis of the present 
analysis." 

It is clear, we hope, that there is nothing 
in this analysis which suggests that Freud 
was “wrong” if by that is meant an inac- 
curate and erroneous description of observ- 
able behavior phenomena; or if by “wrong” 
is meant a formulation which entails propo- 
sitions (conclusions) with which observations 
of behavior are at variance. The analysis is 
formal in nature, and the question is how the 
concepts may be most suitably formulated 
so as to provide maximal economy and so 
as to present minimal difficulties in account- 
ing for the behavior phenomena with which 
Freud’s theory deals. It is contended that 
this formulation does add clarification to the 
theory. This clarification lies, in part, in 
the deductive hypotheses which are rendered 
possible and the quantification which is per- 
mitted. But the clarification lies also in other 
formal aspects. When wish-fulfillment was 
defined in terms of pleasurable representa- 
tions and the affect reported was quite 
unpleasant, it became necessary to invoke 
an “unconscious gratification” which was 
also an “unconscious pleasure.” The question 





“What, in your system, enables you to take care of an 
instance of such-and-such?” It is our contention that 
if Freud's hypothetical layman (7, p. 191) were brought 
to understand our formulation, he would not only under- 
stand how the constructs take care of the described 
phenomena, but he would not ask the question “Where 
does the wish-fulfillment come in?” (7, p. 191). 

11 Obviously this does not mean there is no more to 
explain. First and foremost, of course, is the question 
of the nature of the function which expresses the relation 
of demands (wishes) to daydream behavior. ‘We doubt 
that this will be arrived at until variables other than 
demand are isolated and investigated. There are also 
questions relating to report of affect, “a problem which 
deserves special study” (7, p. 191) as Freud says. Is 
the daydream of physical attractiveness performing for 
the females in this sample some “special” psychodynamic 
function, or is this a sampling difference which would 
actually occur only once in a hundred such operations? 
These are questions marked out for future attention. 


is not whether there is such an entity or 
state as “unconscious pleasure,” but whether 
such a notion is not so troublesome formally 
as to render the theory untestable. 

It may be that some psychoanalytic theo- 
rists will be unhappy with this formulation 
under the impression that it dispenses with 
the concept of the “unconscious wish,” which 
is, of course, one of the cornerstones of psy- 
choanalytic theory. In our behavioral lan- 
guage this turns out to be a double question: 
First, is such a concept as an “unconscious 
demand” required to account for the be- 
havior data; and second, if so, can a suitable 
defining operation be found? One some- 
times gets the impression that the decision 
to adopt this term as legal tender constitutes 
ipso facto a departure from acceptable stand- 
ards of rigor; that such a concept as “un- 
conscious wish” must remain forever outside 
a behavioristic language. And it may be 
that this is, indeed, the case. But this has 
never been shown to be the case on logical 
grounds. ‘The cavalier dismissal of such a 
concept as beyond the pale of the “scientific” 
on the grounds that it has aot yet been formu- 
lated is not required by the conventions laid 
down by the scientific enterprise. It may 
be freely admitted that this will be neither 
an easy nor a simple operation; but this, 
again, is not imposed by the conventions of 
behavior science. At least it is in order to 
consider some possibilities. 

Suppose we singled out some demand 
which has already been established by a 
verbal operation and subjected the behavior 
(responses) constituting the defining opera- 
tion to consistent punishment: if Estes’ 
data (3) on punishment have any general 
validity we would expect that the effect would 
be to depress the strength of the responses 
which are the defining operation for the 
demand. Whether the “demand behavior” 
can be brought toa low enough strength to be 
completely inhibited is an empirical question; 
but Shaffer (14) suggests that this is in fact 
the case, adding that this “involves no more 
theoretical difficulties than does the inhibition 
of a motor response” (14, p. 215). If, then, 
the lawful covariation of daydream behavior 
and this depressed (i«., “repressed” ) demand 
can still be demonstrated quantitatively, the 
concept of an “unconscious wish” has been 
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adequately defined. But we are not limited 
to this one operation. Consider the lessons 
we have learned from such studies as those 
of Sanford (12), Postman, Bruner, and Mc- 
Ginnies (11), and Bruner and Goodman (2), 
to mention only some of them; there seems 
to be little question that there are lawful 
relationships between demands and percep- 
tion. It is a question susceptible of experi- 
mental answer whether these laws can be 
pinned down adequately to permit the per- 
ceptual behavior of the organism to establish 
a demand. Assume that the perceptual be- 
havior leads us to the statement “This indi- 
vidual has an unconscious demand for voca- 
tional success”; now if this individual, after 
undergoing a period of psychoanalytic treat- 
ment, were to begin to verbalize such a de- 
mand, the operations wouid be available to 
establish the concept. If it should be objected 
that this amounts to introducing the psycho- 
analytic couch as a piece of laboratory equip- 
ment, the answer is: “Why not?” We do 
not ask the physicist to discover the laws of 
light and at the same time rule that he may 
not use a prism as a piece of equipment. The 
problems are admittedly formidable; so much 
so that an undue optimism about their solu- 
tion would suggest a related naiveté. 

If it turned out that these defining opera- 
tions were available, it would then be possible 
to carry out quantitative investigations of 
other Freudian theories; e.g., the theory that 
where the demand is unconscious the indi- 
vidual reports affect of a different character. 
Even where the demand has not been com- 
pletely inhibited, though subjected to punish- 
ment, it could be established that the affect 
reported differed from that reported in in- 
stances in which the demands were either 
unpunished or rewarded (reinforced). 


SUMMARY 
It has been shown that the concept of the 
Freudian wish can be operaticnally defined 
in terms of Tolman’s demand concept, and 
that Freud’s dream and daydream theory can 
be stated within a behavioristic framework, 
making possible a quantitative investigation. 
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The theory appears to make no requirements 
with respect to reported affect. It is sug- 
gested, further, that the concept of an “un- 
conscious wish” cannot be dismissed as im- 
possible of definition within the behavioristic 
framework. 
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is a key characteristic of the memory proc- 

ess. At any moment in time an individual 
remembers only a limited fraction of his past 
experiences. This fraction, moreover, suffers 
varying degrees of distortion and change. 
What the determinants of selectivity and 
change are, however, is not fully known. 
Various factors such as the nature of the 
material, the conditions under which learning 
and subsequent recall take place, the per- 
sonality of the recaller and his motivation 
have received attention in clinical, and experi- 
mental literature. In the present paper, 
motivation has been singled out for investi- 
gation since it would seem to be of critical 
importance, particularly if we regard memory 
as an instrumental activity of the organism: 
through repetition and reconstruction of 
past experiences memory defines and solves 
present problems. Like other instrumental 
activities, memory behavior can be fully 
understood only in relation to the motiva- 
tional context in which it takes place. To 
achieve an understanding of this process, we 
must vary systematically S’s motivation and 
measure resultant memory changes. 

In this paper, selective retention and mem- 
ory change for socially relevant controversial 
material will be considered. Individual mem- 
ory performance in successive periods of time 
will be compared with “chain memory” per- 
formance where the material undergoes suc- 
cessive repetitions by different Ss. It will 
be shown that common motivational princi- 
ples govern selective retention and change 
in these two widely differing memory situa- 
tions. 


I is a well-recognized fact that selectivity 


Historica BACKGROUND 


Two broad types of experimental procedure 
have converged on the study of motivational 
determinants of remembering: (a) manipu- 


lation of the content of memory material in 
relation to S’s motivation; and (b) manipu- 
lation of S’s motivation with respect to the 
situation in which the learning and remem- 
bering take place. In the former, materials 
significantly related to S’s needs, attitudes, 
and values are used; in the latter, S experi- 
ences success or failure in the memory task 
in a setting which purports to have greater 
or less serious personal consequences for 
him. 

In studies which manipulate content of 
memory material, an independent measure 
or estimate of S’s attitude toward some issue, 
group, or institution is obtained. Controversial 
material which conforms or is in conflict with 
S’s attitude is presented and retention for 
this material is tested. Degree of retention 
is then related to S’s attitude toward the 
material. The following question is most 
frequently asked of this type of data: Is 
material which conforms with the learner’s 
attitudes better remembered than material 
with which he is in conflict? On the whole, 
the answer to this question has been in the 
affirmative. Material with which S agrees 
tends to be learned faster (12), and is re- 
membered better (8, 10, 12, 17). 

The large body of literature on learning 
and retention varying along the dimension 
of pleasantness-unpleasantness also represents 
a content approach. Much of this work has 
foundered on the difficulty of defining and 
measuring the dimension of pleasantness-un- 
pleasantness (6, 14, 15). The generalization 
which emerges, however, is that pleasant 
material tends to be favored in learning and 
retention over indifferent and unpleasant 
material, while unpleasant material tends to 
be favored over indifferent material. The 
inconclusive results of much of this work 
point up the difficulty of relating selective 
retention to a single dimension or variable. 
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Bartlett’s (7) monumental work has re- 
vealed how social attitudes and cultural con- 
ditions influence memory change. A principle 
of high generality which emerges from Bart- 
lett’s studies is his concept of “effort after 
meaning.” Much remembering behavior is 
motivated by a need to make sense of events 
past and present, to fit past events into a 
contemporary system of meanings. 

Quite apart from the content of the memory 
material, memory behavior is influenced by 
the S’s evaluation of the situation in which 
retention is being tested. In place of the usual 
laboratory attitude, E can, for example, create 
a situation in which memory performance is 
accepted by the S as an intelligence measure. 
Under such condicions certain classical find- 
ings relating to memory, as for example, the 
slope of the Ebbinghaus (9) forgetting curve, 
do not hold (5). 

In other studies in which the situational 
variable is manipulated, significant relations 
between personality variables and memory 
performance have emerged (4). Differences 
in memory for completed and incompleted 
tasks depend, for example, on the degree of 
social pressure under which the tasks are 


presented (3) and on the individual S’s char- 
acteristic ways of adjusting to his own de- 
ficiencies (4). Finally, memory proficiency 
is differentially affected by the presence of 


an audience. Both size and composition of 
the audience affect performance (2, 11). 

By remembering, then, the individual solves 
problems set to him by his environment. As- 
similation of what he remembers into present 
habits, motives, and attitudes helps him to 
build a meaningful, consistent, and often, 
protective environment. Responding sensi- 
tively and selectively to the situation in which 
memory is tested, S meets social demands 
and progresses in the solution of personal 
problems. Neither the selectivity nor the sys- 
tematic changes which are so characteristic 
of memory are haphazard. 


EXPERIMENTAL HyporHeEses 


In this study both the motivational impact 
of the material and the nature of the test 
situation were varied in an attempt to elicit 
systematic differences in memory behavior. 

The motivational variable to which the con- 
tent of the memory material was addressed 


was attitude toward men and women stu- 
dents. The material dealt, in controversial 
language, with the relative merits of male 
and female university students, male and fe- 
male students serving as Ss. 

A word should be said about the choice of 
the memory material. It is difficult to create 
ad hoc in the laboratory an attitude intense 
enough seriously to affect verbal learning. 
In certain types of experiments this difficulty 
can be circumvented by utilizing attitudes 
acquired in a lifetime of experience. By our 
choice of Ss and materials we hoped to endow 
the memory task with a maximum of per- 
sonal relevance.’ 

Memory was tested by two different meth- 
ods: (a) the method of successive reproduc- 
tion and (b) the method of serial reproduc- 
tion. In the first method, the same individual 
reproduces the same material at different 
time intervals after original learning. In 
the second method, the stimulus material is 
presented to one S who passes on what he 
remembers to another S, etc. 

These two methods confront Ss with dif- 
ferent types of memory problems. In the 
method of successive reproduction, S is fully 
acquainted with the organization and the 
details of the stimulus materials. It is his 
task to maintain this organization and to 
reproduce these details from one recall test 
to another. In making successive reproduc- 
tions, S will make errors, and these errors 
will be determined in part by his preceding 
reproductions (19). Thus, the method of 
successive reproduction maximizes the op- 
portunity for the development of consistent 
individual patterns of distortion. 

In the method of serial reproduction, all Ss, 
except the first, learn the material through 
the intermediary of another person’s report. 
Their task is to organize and transmit the 
material received from another S. ‘Thus, 
only the first S is constrained by previous ex- 
posure to the original material. As the report 
travels from person to person, the range of 
possible variation and error (as evaluated in 
terms of the original situation) increases. 
Each individual can impose new interpreta- 
tions on the material and add his own distor- 

1 No independent measure of Ss’ attitudes toward the 
relative merits of men and women students was obtained 


since, almost by definition, the material had high differ- 
ential relevance for the two sexes. 
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tions (2, 7). For the member of a serial 
chain, the memory task is often one of re- 
interpretation as well as reproduction; for 
the S in a successive reproduction experi- 
ment the task is primarily one of reproduc- 
tion. 

The present experiment was designed to 
test the following hypotheses: 

1. Under both test conditions men and 
women Ss will be systematically selective in 
their retention. 

2. Men and women Ss will differ in the 
ways in which they will reorganize and re- 
interpret the memory materials. 

3. In samples of Ss who are relatively 
homogeneous in their attitudes toward the 
material, the methods of successive and seria! 
reproduction will yield the same basic types 
of distortion, but systematic errors will be 
much greater in the method of serial repro- 
duction. 


THe ExpERIMENT 


Materials: The material which Ss learned and 
remembered consisted of a 350-word passage dealing 
with the problem of coeducation and the relative 
merits of men and women students in a university. 
The material is presented in the form of a letter 
concerning the desirability of admitting women to 
an institution which had hitherto resisted coeduca- 
tion. The language of the letter is provocative, 
making use of many current stereotypes. Women 
are described as docile memorizers, men as more 
brilliant and harder to handle. The disciplinary 
problems of a coeducational institution are broadly 
hinted at, and the practical utility of higher educa- 
tion for women is questioned. Although the pas- 
sage includes approximately the same number of 
pro-male, anti-male, pro-female, and anti-female 
statements, the general tone is derogatory to female 
students. The letter does not reach a definitive con- 
clusion, however, as to the advisability of admitting 
women students to the institution in question. 

The following passage was used. 

/ November 7,/ 1946 
/Dear Professor / 

You have asked me/ to be frank/ in advising you/ 
on the desirability of/breaking with your tradition/ and 
admitting women to your institution./ /That the sexes 
are different/ nobody/ will deny,/ and these differences 
do affect the life/ of an educational institution./ How?/ 
Repeated/ studies/ by men psychologists/ and women 
psychologists/ have indicated the following facts:/ 
Although women tend to have higher grades/ (general 
average)/ the most/ outstanding individuals are still 
men./ On the other hand,/ frequently/ the worst 
students are men... ./ 62 per cent/ of the honor 
grades/ in English/ and the Arts/ go to women,/ 64 
per cent/ of the honor grades/ in Mathematics/ and 
Sciences/ go to men./ Women are concrete-minded,/ 
they understand specific examples/ only. .../ Men 


like to handle/ abstract/ ideas;/ they are/ more 
likely/ to be creative/ and original./ Of the experi- 
ments/ rated high/ in originality/ 57 per cent/ were 
done by men./ Women’s experiments/ are more simple- 
minded/ though more carefully done... ./ One of 
our men students/ invented a new drug,/ but it was a 
woman student/ who tested it/ on 1362/ guinea pigs./ 
In the classroom,/ women are well behaved/ (never/ 
do they read newspapers/ or eat their lunch)... ./ 
They average 2.5/ cuts/ only/ per term,/ they ask 
fewer/ irritating/ questions in class/ but more stupid 
ones./ Seventy-five per cent of the women/ write more 
clearly/ than they think./ But nobody can question/ 
their ability to memorize. .../ Though more lively 
in discussion,/ men are apt to be more impudent./ I 
myself remember/ one student asking,/ “Sir,/ is this your 
own idea,/ or what book did you copy it out of?”/ 
The presence of women in class/lowers the attentiveness/ 
of men students,/ and of course/ you know/ the effect 
on the instructors. .../ The personal morals of your 
women students/ may turn out to be a headache/ to 
your dean. . . ./ Anyway,/ 73 out of 100 women stu- 
dents/ are going to be married/ within two years/ of 
leaving college . . ./ but how well could a man fill/ 
a woman’s place/ as a teacher/ or a nurse? / 

/Sincerely yours,/ 

/Dean of Instruction/ 

fm — College/ 


Experimental Design. Two test procedures were 
used: successive reproduction and serial reproduc- 
tion. In the former method, Ss were tested during 
the course of the hour following exposure to the 
stimulus material at six successive ten-minute inter- 
vals (i.e... 10 min., 20 min, 30 min., 40 min., 50 
min., 60 min., following learning). In the latter 
method, each chain consisted of six Ss. A ten- 
minute interval was always interpolated between 
S’s exposure to the materials and his retention test. 

Under each condition half of the sessions were 
conducted by a male E, and half by a femaie E. 
Possible bias introduced by the sex of the E was 
thus experimentally controlled. 

Successive Reproduction. S was informed that 
he was participating in the standardization of a new 
memory test. He was then handed the passage on 
a mimeographed sheet and told to read it at his 
normal reading speed. At each of the six intervals 
S reproduced the passage in writing under instruc- 
tions to recall the material verbatim. In order to 
minimize rehearsal during the ten-minute intervals 
between successive reproduction, S was required to 
work on another task—a digit-symbol substitution 
test, a different form of the test being used for each 
time interval. The interpolated task, presented to 
the S as another type of learning material which E 
was interested in studying, was so different in 
nature and content from the main experimental task 
that retroactive interference with the memory pas- 
sage may be assumed to be minimal. Twelve Ss, 
six women and six men, were used in this part of 
the experiment.” 


Serial Reproduction. In this method the same 
time intervals between original learning and recall 


2 The performance of one of the female Ss could not 
be included in the final statistical analyses since the 
material for this § was incomplete. 
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were used, but each reproduction was made by a 
different S. The first S read the original mimeo- 
graphed passage. After a ten-minute interval, dur- 
ing which S was occupied with the digit-symbol 
substitution test, he reproduced the passage in 
writing. This written reproduction was typed and 
was given to the second S who read it through 
once, worked on the interpolated task for ten 
minutes and then reproduced the passage. This 
procedure was continued until a chain of six repro- 
ductions was completed. There were twelve chains, 
six consisting entirely of women and six entirely 
of men. 

Subjects. The men Ss were students at Harvard 
College; the women Ss were students at Radcliffe 
College or at Simmons College. None of these 
institutions is fully coeducational. Indeed, the prob- 
lem of coeducation has for a long time been contro 
versial among these students. The material of the 
memory passage can, therefore, be assumed to be 
of immediate personal relevance to these Ss. 


RESULTS 


Scoring Procedure. Ya order to make the 
scoring procedure as uniform as possible, the 
total passage was divided into 110 units (see 
above). Each of these units embodies an 
item of information. A unit was scored as 


retained if it appeared in the reproduction in 
clearly recognizable form, without substantial 


alteration of meaning. While strictly ver- 
batim reproduction of a unit was thus not 
required, the information contained in the 
unit had to remain virtually unchanged in 
order to be credited as retained. The written 
reproductions were scored by three Es, and 
the scores reported embody their consensus. 
The fact that there was very little disagree- 
ment among Es as to how items should be 
scored is presumptive evidence for the relia- 
bility of the scoring. 

Amount of Forgetting by Men and Women 
Ss. Figure 1 shows the average percentages 
of items recalled by men and women Ss at 
different time intervals under the two ex- 
perimental conditions. These data confirm 
a well-known fact: the temporal course of 
forgetting varies considerably with the 
method of measuring retention. At the 
same time, these results reveal a finding of 
considerable relevance to the main concern 
of this study: male Ss consistently retain 
more of the material than do female Ss. 

Consider first the over-all differences due 
to the method of measuring retention. When 
the method of successive reproduction is used, 


both men and women Ss show a considerable 
initial loss after a ten-minute interval. There- 
after the level of performance of each group 
remains virtually unchanged over the total 
test period. The method of serial reproduc- 
tion, on the other hand, yields for each group 
a steady negatively accelerated curve of for- 
getting. The greatest losses occur early in 
the series. But after the first few links in 
the chain of reproductions have been passed, 
the story becomes so thoroughly skeletonized 
that it is repeated virtually by rote. 

In both successive and serial reproduction, 
women show greater forgetting than men. 
With the exception of the first recall in 
serial reproduction the curves for the two 
groups of subjects never cross. The superior 
retentivity of the men is significant only for 
the method of successive reproduction (Table 
1). The difference falls short of significance 
for the method of seriai reproduction (Table 


2). 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN Number oF ITEMS 
Correct_y RecaLLep By MEN AND WoMEN 
SuByects In THE METHOD oF Suc- 

CESSIVE REPRODUCTION 








SouRCE OF 
VARIATION af 





Sexes 

Times 

Sexes X times 
Error 


Total 65 





®* Significant beyond the .o1 level of confid 


The results obtained with the method of 
successive reproduction are analyzed in Table 
1. The difference between men and women 
Ss is highly significant: the men’s perform- 
ance is reliably better. In this case, time 
interval is not a significant source of variation. 
As Figure 1 clearly indicates, the average 
amount correctly recalled does not vary from 
interval to interval. As we might expect, 
the interaction, sex X time interval, also falls 
short of significance. The retention curves 
for men and women Ss are clearly parallel 
throughout, i.e., the length of the time in- 
terval does not affect men and women sub- 
jects differentially. . 
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Table 2 shows the results of a parallel action, sex X time interval, also falls short 
analysis for the serial reproduction data. of significance. Thus, though the male re- 
Here time interval (position in the series) tention curve tends to be higher, both the 
is, of course, a highly significant source of amount and the rate of loss are essentially 
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variance. As the material is transmitted the same for male and female Ss when 
from person to person, the number of cor- memory is tested by the method of serial 
rectly remembered items becomes signifi- reproduction. 

cantly smaller. Again, the male Ss show In summary, men Ss remember the con- 
higher retentivity but the differences between troversial material better than do women Ss 
sexes are not statistically reliable. The inter- only in the method of successive reproduc- 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE OF MEAN Numser or ITEMS 
Correctty Recattep spy MEN AND WoMEN 
SuByECTs IN THE METHOD OF SERIAL 
REPRODUCTION 








SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


MEAN SQuARE 





Sexes 168. 3.24 
38.52°° 


Tumes 1,926. 
Sexes X times 9. 
Error 51.! 


Total 





** Significant beyond the .o1 level of confidence 


tion. Previous experimental work has clearly 
shown that we should net expect systematic 
sex differences in sheer ability to memorize 
prose material. McGeoch (13, p. 246) sum- 
marizes the experimental literature here as 
follows: “Sex differences in rate of learning 
are small and do not consistently favor one 
sex or the other. Which sex will prove su- 
perior in a given experiment is a function of 
amount of specific practice involved in the 
measurements and of the character of the 
activity or material.” In the present experi- 
ment, differences in amount of practice can- 
not be a crucial factor. Differences in moti- 
vational reaction to the material, however, 
could well be crucial. Still another factor 
suggested by the present experiment is the 
method of measuring retention. Why these 
differences show up significantly in the 
method of successive reproduction, not in 
the method of serial reproduction, will be 
discussed later. 

As was pointed out above, the tenor of 
the memory passage is, in general, derogatory 
to women. That women remember this ma- 
terial less well than men is consistent with 
the previous findings of Zillig (20) and Le- 
vine and Murphy (12): S tends to retain 
selectively that which is favorable to his atti- 
tudes and values, to forget selectively that 
which is unfavorable. Before accepting this 
interpretation, however, we would do well 
to proceed to a more intensive level of analy- 
sis. Two questions should be asked of these 
data: (a) do men and women retain different 
information units; and (b) do the two sexes 
introduce different errors and distortions? 


In other words, both memory loss and mem- 
ory change need to be analyzed. 

Selective Retention of Information Units 
by Men and Women Ss. For this analysis 
more than a sheer count of the number of 
correctlv retained items is necessary. Infor- 
mation items must be classified in terms of 
their motivational significance. 

The information units in the letter fall into 
six categories: (a) pro-male; (b) pro-female; 
(c) anti-male; (d) anti-female; (¢) ambiva- 
lent; and (f) neutral. The first four cate- 
gories are self-explanatory. Ambivalent units 
are ones which could serve as arguments 
both for and against coeducation. For ex- 
ample, an assertion that women are patient 
and painstaking assistants in the laboratory 
is classified as ambivalent. Neutral units 
are ones which have no direct bearing on the 
argument. For example, the salutation, in- 
troductory and concluding phrases of the 
letter are classified as neutral. The final as- 
signment of the information items to the 
various categories represents the consensus of 
the Es. 

Figure 2 shows graphically the average 
percentage of each of the different types of 
items correctly retained at each of the time 
intervals. Results obtained with men and 
women Ss are shown separately for suc- 
cessive reproduction and for serial reproduc- 
tion. 

Quite apart from the absolute level of 
retention for various types of items, a con- 
sistent and coherent picture emerges when 
we compare the performance of men and 
women Ss.° It is clear that the two groups 
are differentially selective in the type of items 
which they favor in retention. 

Male Ss retain a larger percentage of pro- 
male items than do women in their successive 
reproduction though the two groups behave 
very much alike in the serial reproduction of 
such items. But men also remember more 
pro-female items than do women Ss under 
both conditions of testing. In general, then, 
men are superior in the retention of items 


8It would be difficult to compare the absolute levels 
of retention for various types of items since the items 
were not equated for difficulty, position in the series, etc. 
Differences in retention may be due to such factors as 
well as to motivational influences. To hold difficulty 
and related factors constant, we rely on analysis of 
differences between men and women. 
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which are positive and favorable—favorable 

to themselves and to the opposite sex. 
When it comes to anti-female items, in 

both successive and serial reproduction, men 


was not already contained in the general 
retention curves (Fig. i). An interesting 
and suggestive deviation from this general 
trend is revealed, however, when retention 
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still show a higher percentage of correct re- 
sponses than do women. At this point, one 
might be tempted to conclude that men show 
a higher level of retention for all types of 
items and that our qualitative breakdown of 
the items does not add any information that 


for anti-male items is considered. Here for 
the first time we find women’s retention 
scores superior to those of men. This dif- 
ferential effect is very striking in the case of 
successive reproduction. In the case of serial 
reproduction, women start at a higher level 
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of retention but the two curves soon begin 
to overlap. The data suggest that this re- 
versal in the general trend is due to the 
summation of two effects: (a) poorer reten- 
tion of anti-male items by men, and (b) 
superior retention of anti-male items by 
women.* 

Ambivalent items do not show consistent 
sex differences in recall. The successive re- 
production curves cross back and forth; in 
serial reproduction men tend to maintain a 
slight superiority. Finally, in the retention 
of neutral items, male Ss are generally su- 
perior to female Ss. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the successive reproduction curves 
for these items are much closer together than 
they were for “partisan” items.° 

To summarize: men’s retention perform- 
ance tends to be superior to women’s for all 
types of items, with the notable exception 
of anti-male items. The differences between 
the two groups are greatest for successive 
reproduction. Serial reproductions show a 
leveling trend which quickly brings the two 
groups together at a common level of highly 
abbreviated, skeletonized accounts. The dif- 
ferences that do exist between men’s and 
women’s sevial reproductions tend to be in 
the same direction as the more stable dif- 
ferences between successive reproductions. 

The reliability of the differences yielded by 
our item analysis was tested by means of an 
analysis of variance which is summarized 
in ‘Table 3. 

This analysis confirms that conditions of 
testing (serial vs. successive) and time inter- 
vals are significant sources of variation. The 
significant interaction, times X method, re- 
flects the difference in the temporal course 
of forgetting under the two conditions of 
testing. The retention curve for successive 
reproduction has virtually zero slope whereas 
serial reproduction yields a negatively ac- 
celerated forgetting curve. So far, the new 
analysis confirms the findings of the previous 


* The basis for this conclusion is that (a) the average 
per cent anti-male items retained by men is below the 
men’s average retention score and (b) the average per 
cent anti-male items retained by women is above the 
women’s average retention score. This relationship is 
sharpened when only “partisan” items are considered. 

5 The high level of retention for neutral items could be 
accounted for by their position in the passage. They 
come primarily at the beginning and end and are thus 
favored by both primacy and recency. 


TABLE 3 


ANALysis oF VARIANCE OF MEAN Numobex oF Dir- 
FERENT Types oF ITems CorrectTLy RECALLED BY 
MEN AND WoMEN SuBJECTs IN THE METHOD 
or Successive REPRODUCTION AND THE 
MetHop oF Seria REPRODUCTION 








Source OF VARIATION af 





Methods I 
Times 5 
Sexes I 
Items 5 
Items X Methods 5 
Items X Sexes 5 
Items X Times 25 
Times X Methods 5 
Sex X Methods 1 
Sex X Times 5 


Total 58 





*®* Significant beyond the .o1 level of confidence. 


analysis in terms of sheer number of items 
retained (Tables 1 and 2). 

Of especial interest in the present context 
are the significant F-ratios for “items,” 
“sexes,” and the “items sexes” interaction. 
Different types of items have differential 
retention value; the sexes differ significantly 
in their performance, and, most important 
of all, the difference between men and women 
subjects varies significantly with the type of 
item for which the comparison is made. The 
nature of this interaction has already been 
discussed. 

A few words should be said about the 
remaining interactions. Items by methods 
is significant. We have already referred to 
the fact that successive reproduction shows 
larger and more stable differences than serial 
reproduction since the latter tends to level 
out to highly abbreviated rote repetitions. 
Hence successive reproduction tends to es- 
tablish more differences between items and 
to establish them more sharply than does 
serial reproduction. Finally, the interactions, 
“items X times” and “sex X times,” fall 
short of statistical significance. We interpret 
this to mean that the rate at which changes 
occur tends to be uniform for both groups of 
Ss and regardless of type of item. 

Under both conditions of recall, then, men 
and women showed different patterns of 
selective forgetting. The differences are es- 
pecially striking in the method of successive 
reproduction. In the method of serial re- 
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production the trend is there but the dif- 
ferences are not statistically significant. Anal- 
ysis of these patterns reveals, moreover, that 
the picture is more complex than a simple 
wish-fulfillment theory of retention would 
have predicted. According to such a theory, 
that which is favorable and satisfying to the 
learner is selectively retained; that which is 
unfavorable and annoying is selectively for- 
gotten. This expectation is borne out only 
in part. Women remember a smaller pro- 
portion of all types of items, including pro- 
female items. What women remember better 
than do men are anti-male items. 

Since, in our society, women actually do 
not have equal status with men, the deroga- 
tory tenor of the passage may well have 
aroused insecurity feelings in college women. 
Male Ss would be less threatened by this 
material since in our society there has never 
been a problem of educational equality for 
men. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that women would show poorer 
retention for most types of items, including 
pro-female items (which fitted poorly into 
the general derogatory context of the pas- 
sage). It is a fact that threat lowers per- 


formance level. Too much ego-involvement 
can be temporarily disorganizing (1, 3, 16). 
But why the reversal of the trend in the 


case of anti-male items? As noted above, 
two effects may be responsible for the re- 
versal: (a) below average retention of these 
items by men; and (b) above average re- 
tention of these items by women. Selective 
forgetting of anti-male items by men fits 
well into the conventional picture of wishful 
forgetting. Selective retention of such items 
by women could perform a different func- 
tion. On the one hand, emphasis on anti- 
male items transforms a generally anti-female 
passage into one which is both anti-male 
and anti-female. The anti-female impact of 
the passage would thereby be lessened. On 
the other hand, the greater recall of anti-male 
items could function as an outlet for aggres- 
sion. Memory works in subtler ways than 
a simple theory of wish-fulfillment and _re- 
pression would have us believe. Aggression 
can be released as well as repressed in se- 
lective recall. Selective recall can reveal 
various mechanisms of adjustment, the means 
by which the S handles tension. 


In this interpretation we make certain in- 
ferences about the S’s attitudes toward the 
material. In the absence of independent in- 
formation about S’s attitudes, the reasoning 
becomes circular unless it is supported by 
other lines of evidence. An intensive analysis 
of S’s errors and distortions provides such 
evidence. 

Analysis of Changes in the Content of 
Reproductions. The distortions and errors in 
the reproductions quite apart from the 
amount remembered support and extend the 
interpretations suggested above. In spite of 
considerable differences among the individual 
reproductions, certain generalizations emerge: 

1. In general, few distortions and errors 
occur in male records: Neither positive nor 
negative statements about either sex are in- 
tensified. On the contrary, there is tendency 
to qualify or soften some of the flat asser- 
tions in the original paragraph. Typical of 
this are the following: A male S in his third 
successive repetition reports, “Seventy-five per 
cent of the women supposedly write better 
than they think”; in his first successive repeti- 
tion another male recalls, “Women tend to 
have more concrete ideas.” (Italics ours.) 
On the whole, in both successive and serial 
reproduction male Ss reproduce the material 
more faithfully than female Ss do. In the 
few cases in which exaggerations do appear 
in male records they are characteristically 
tempered or eliminated in successive records. 
The following is a typical example from a 
serial reproduction chain: The first male in 
a serial reproduction chain starts his recall 
of the original letter with the sentence, “In 
regards to the question of admitting women 
to the college, I think that it would be detri- 
mental.” The second subject changes this 
statement to read, “In regard to your inquiry 
about admitting women to school I have 
only to say that men are better students 
than women.” In other words, the definite 
statement about the danger of admitting 
women is quickly dropped. 

2. Exaggerations and distortions abound 
in female records. All types of items are 
affected in both methods. Of especial in- 
terest is the overstatement of pro-male and 
anti-female arguments. The contrast between 
men and women in favor of men is con- 
siderably enhanced. Men are frequently 
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called “far superior,” and male superiority 
is extended well beyond the specific items 
contained in the original material. At the 
same time, anti-female items are exaggerated. 
In her fifth successive repetition a female S 
says: “Men are the outstanding people always 
and make the most contributions to science 
while the women do the methodical clinical 
work. It is hard to imagine a man as a 
nurse but whe can imagine a woman as a 
professor?” “It is an obvious impossibility 
for women to exceed men in college work,” 
another female subject asserts, and this state- 
ment persists throughout the chain of repro- 
ductions. “It is not true that women will 
raise the grade average,” asserts another fe- 
male record, and “Women are weak in col- 
lege,” we read in still another. Pro-female 
and anti-male statements do not suffer com- 
parable elaboration in spite of the fact that 
a large proportion of such items is remem- 
bered. 

The records strongly suggest that women 
are the more prone to accentuate cultural 
stereotypes about the relative academic merits 
of the two sexes. As a result, distortions and 
exaggerations occur which can be classified 
only as self-abasive. 

3. In both methods, the reproductions of 
female Ss show a larger amount of interpre- 
tation and comment. Most of these addi- 
tions are defensive in nature, suggesting that 
in spite of their admitted shortcomings 
women may have a place in the academic 
community. For example, the usefulness of 
women as nurses and teachers, mentioned in 
the original selection, is emphasized. In one 
female serial reproduction chain, the S says, 
“Women are a distracting influence . . . how- 
ever, we have decided to allow women to 
enter. After all, what would we do without 
nurses?” In another chain the first subject 
reports, “Women are less original than men 
but more thorough.” Again a female states, 
“Women will do the drudge work for men.” 
This same item in another female serial re- 
production chain is recalled by the second 
subject as “men are more active in science 
but women carry out their experiments.” 

4. In both methods, women Ss are more 
prone than men to draw a definitive conclu- 
sion from the arguments contained in the 
original passage (which leaves the advisa- 


bility of coeducation open). In all cases 
where a conclusion is drawn by female Ss 
it is that admission of women to the insti- 
tution is inadvisable. Some conclusions are 
even more radical: “Women should not 
enter college.” “Women are incapable of 
going to college.” “Women do not need a 
college education.” 

Male Ss typically fail to draw a conclusion. 
Indeed, they frequently emphasize the fact 
that the issue has not been settled in the 
passage. Thus a male S says, “The question 
is dificult to answer.” Another male S starts 
the first of his successive reproductions with 
the statement, “There are many different 
sides to the argument. I will discuss both.” 
In two cases, a negative conclusion was 
drawn by a male but it was tempered quickly 
and then dropped. Here is an example taken 
from the second and third subjects in a 
serial reproduction chain. The second S re- 
ports, “The average woman marries within 
two years after college which leaves me con- 
vinced that a college education is more im- 
portant for a man.” The third male in this 
chain substitutes for this strongly anti-female 
item: “On the average, women marry two 
years after graduating from college which 
proves to me that a university education is 
a good thing.” This latter more ambivalent 
version persisted throughout the rest of this 
set of serial reproductions. 

5- In both methods, though more markedly 
in successive reproduction, the reproductions 
of female Ss show repetitiveness. Statements 
are often repeated two or three times in a 
given record, adding to the high degree of 
exaggeration characteristic of the records. No 
comparable tendency toward repetitiveness 
is found in the records of the male Ss. 

It is clear from the foregoing analysis that 
if distortions and errors can be regarded as 
clinical indications of emotionality, women 
Ss react to the passage with considerably 
greater emotionality than do men. Women 
sharpen and exaggerate the issue. They en- 
hance the contrast between men and women, 
being self-abasive in the process. It indi- 
cates that deep-seated feelings of insecurity 
and inferiority were indeed tapped by this 
material. The retention of a large propor- 
tion of anti-male items suggests an attempt 
at compensation, yet the failure to emphasize 
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and exaggerate the anti-male items shows 
the extent to which these college women 
were influenced by current stereotypes and 
how prone they were to accept them. In 
other words, selective recall may well func- 
tion here as it does in the so-called projective 
tests: the subject reacts to the material se- 
lectively in terms of his own needs and ten- 
sion-systems, the products of his recall being 
themselves projections of these needs and ten- 
sion-systems. 

If these are valid interpretations of the 
present data two important facts about our 
culture are revealed: (a) College women 
do feel themselves inferior to college men, 
and are abasive and apologetic about it; and 
(b) college men are far less concerned with 
their reputed superiority, far less insecure. 
The high recall of pro-male and anti-female 
items on the part of the female Ss, as con- 
trasted with the more factual and relatively 
undistorted recall of the male Ss, lends strong 
support to this argument. 

Also consistent with this interpretation is 
the finding that the method of serial repro- 
duction does not yield statistically significant 
sex differences, whereas the method of suc- 
cessive reproduction does. In the former 
method the first S in each chain reduces the 
total amount of material available for later 
Ss and thereby reduces the opportunities 
for further loss and distortion by these Ss. 
In the method of successive reproduction 
the S carries his own need-pattern throughout 
his reproductions. 

Of significance also is the likelihood that 
the instructions in the two different methods 
establish different experimental sets. If the 
material is to be reproduced only once, rather 
than six times, both sexes should initially be 
less ego-involved in serial reproduction than 
in successive reproduction. By the same 
token, since the material is potentially more 
disturbing to female Ss, the lure of ego- 
involvement within a given method should 
be higher for females than for males. The 
sharpest sex differences should occur, there- 
fore, in the method of successive reproduc- 
tion. This was found to be the case. Suc- 
cessive reproduction does not yield the same 
total recall as serial reproduction but the 
pattern of recall is essentially the same in 
the two methods. The nature of the material 


to be learned, then, as well as the method of 
recall are important motivational determi- 
nants of selective. recall.® 

A word should be said here concerning a 
study in selective recall reported recently 
by Williams (18). Williams fails to find 
evidence for selective recall. Since his methods 
and materials differed from those used in 
the present experiment, the two studies can- 
not be directly compared. On the other 
hand if the interpretation given the data of 
the present study is valid, motivation ap- 
pears to be a crucial determinant of selective 
recall. In Williams’ study motivational fac- 
tors may not have been carefully controlled. 
There seems to have been no clear-cut rela- 
tionship, for example, between the physio- 
logical need and the material to be learned, 
on the one hand, and the induced psycho- 
logical need interpolated between the learn- 
ing and recall of the material, on the other. 
In other words, in none of the situations in- 
vestigated by Williams were measured needs 
aroused by the materials themselves. Instead, 
these needs were superimposed by the ex- 
perimenter, rather than being an integral 
part of the materials and the situation. An 


ego-need does not necessarily develop by 
virtue of E’s intention that it should (cf. 


Alper [5]). The fact that selective recall 
occurs for “partisan,” not for “ambivalent” 
and neutral items in the present study sup- 
ports our emphasis on the importance of 
motivational factors in selective recall. 


SUMMARY 


Memory for socially relevant material was 
studied by two different recall methods, 
the method of successive reproduction and 
the method of serial reproduction. In the 


6 The results of an earlier selective recall experiment 
by Clark (8) where the memory passage used also in- 
volved a “male-female conflict” are entirely consistent 
with the present findings. The general tone of his pas- 
sage was such that the material would be more threaten- 
ing to male than to female Ss. The male character in 
the passage by implication was threatened with humili- 
ation and with the loss of prestige at the hands of a 
female. The latter was portrayed as a drunkard and a 
hardened convict. How much more difficult for high 
school and college girls in our society to identify with 
this female than for the male Ss to identify with the 
innocent man about to be taken in by the bad female. 
Little wonder that the male in Clark's study behaved 
much as the female Ss did in the present study: in 
Clark's experiment it was the males who recalled less of 
the material and distorted it more. 
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method of successive reproduction, S recalled 
the original Passage six times in the course 
of an hour at ten-minute intervals. In the 
method of serial reproduction six Ss consti- 
tuted a memory chain. The original passage 
was read only by the first S. Each of the 
succeeding Ss in the chain read the written 
version of the immediately preceding S. In 
each case recall was made ten minutes after 
reading the material. With both methods 
of recall the ten-minute intervals between 
recalls were filled with a digit-symbol test. 

The experimental material consisted of a 
passage dealing with the question of the ad- 
visability of admitting women students to a 
male university. Male and female college 
students for whom this question has con- 
siderable social relevance were used as sub- 
jects. The general tenor of the passage was 
derogatory to women though approximately 
equal numbers of pro-male, pro-female, anti- 
male, and anti-female items were included as 
well as ambivalent and neutral items. 

The findings can be summarized as follows: 

1. The temporal course of forgetting a so- 
cially relevant material varies considerably 
with the method of measuring retention. 

2. In the method of successive reproduc- 
tion following the initial decline neither male 
nor female Ss show any appreciable additional 
memory loss. The fergetting curve is vir- 
tually a straight line after the first reproduc- 
tion. 

3. In the method of serial reproduction 
the forgetting curve is negatively acceler- 
ated. Both male and female Ss show a large 
initial loss. But after the material has been 
transmitted through two or three Ss it has 
become so skeletonized that the curve flat- 
tens out at a low level of recall. 

4. Male Ss consistently retain more of the 
experimental material than do female Ss. 
The differences between sexes is statistically 
significant only for the method of successive 
reproduction. 

5. Selective retention of partisan items oc- 
curs for male and female Ss. The difference 
is statistically significant. Male Ss retain 
more pro-male, pro-female, and anti-female 
items and fewer anti-male items than do 
female Ss. In other words, male Ss retain 
more items which are favorable to men and 
more items which are favorable to women 


than do female Ss. Male Ss also retain more 
items unfavorable to women. But male Ss 
retain fewer items unfavorable to men while 
female Ss retain more items unfavorable 
to men. 

6. Selective recall for ambivalent and neu- 
tral items does not occur: the differences 
between male and female Ss are not statis- 
tically significant. 

7. There are qualitative as well as quanti- 
tative differences in selective recall by male 
and female Ss. In general, the male Ss dis- 
tort the items less, are more factual in their 
recall. Female Ss, on the other hand, tend 
to distort and exaggerate. Of special inter- 
est is their exaggeration of anti-female items. 
They make such items even more anti-female 
than the passage itself. This self-abasive 
tendency, along with the poorer over-all re- 
call, is interpreted to mean that female Ss 
in our society feel more threatened by the 
content of the passage than do male Ss, that 
female Ss accept the cultural stereotype of 
their inferiority and reinforce it by keeping 
it in the focus of their attention. 

8. A simple wish-fulfillment theory of 
selective recall is not adequate for interpret- 
ing the findings of the present study. 

g. Selective recall can serve as an individ- 
ual or group projective device when material 
which is socially and personally relevant is 
used as the experimental material. 
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STUTTERING BEHAVIOR AND ANXIETY AS A FUNCTION OF 
THE DURATION OF STIMULUS WORDS’ 
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w the empirical level the present study 

was designed to investigate the rela- 

tionship between the frequency of 
stuttering and the temporal duration of stim- 
ulus words. The theoretical problem was 
based upon the assumption that stuttering 
frequency is a direct function of anxiety and 
thus involved the use of stutterers to investi- 
gate the nature of the relationship between 
anxiety and the exposure period of word- 
cues arousing anxiety. 


The Empirical Problem 


Although quantitative relationships have 
not been reported, clinical and/or observa- 
tional protocol (14, 18, 40, 58) suggest that 
early parental training practices and attitudes 
are among the antecedent conditions which 
influence the acquisition and retention of 
stuttering behavior. In addition, the fre- 
quency of stuttering appears to be related 
to classes of stimulus variables such as char- 
acteristics of the word materials (11, 12, 13, 
19, 34, 35) 37, 38, 42) and of the speech situ- 
ation (4, 7, 8, 27, 47, 54, 60, 63), threat of 
punishment (70), alteration of speech pat- 
terns and/or accompanying behavior (5, 7, 
8, 39, 41), practice conditions (27, 41, 54, 60), 
and suggestion (7). However, while present 
in all speech situations, the influence of the 


1 This article is based on a thesis submitied to the 
faculty of the Department of Psychology of the State 
University of Iowa in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the M.A. degree. The writer wishes to 
express his indebtedness to Professor George J. Wischner 
who suggested the problem as part of a broader research 
program in stuttering and learning theory and who with 
Professors Wendell Johnson and Kenneth W. Spence 
provided critical assistance. Parts of these data were 
presented at the Midwestern Psychological Association 
Meeting of 1948. 

2 References within parentheses are representative of 
work relating the particular classes of stimulus variables 
to stuttering behavior. In his summary of these and 
other studies Wischner (72, 73) has indicated how the 
observed relationships can be assimilated within a 
stimulus-response learning theory. Summary statements 
and a theoretical reorganization of the observed relation- 
ships along lines suggested by Wischner have also been 
outlined by Bloodstein (7, 9). 


temporal dimensions of word presentation 
upon stuttering behavior has not been ex- 
plicitly investigated.* Accordingly, the two 
experiments reported here were designed to 
investigate the relationship between stutter- 
ing frequency and the duration of word 
stimuli (length of varying time intervals be- 
tween exposure of stimulus words and the 
occurrence of signals to say the words). 


The Theoretical Problem 


Within the field of stuttering, studies of the 
physiological correlates of stuttering behavior 
supplemented by hypotheses concerning the 
systematic status of anxiety formed the back- 
ground of the theoretical problem. The stim- 
ulus-response analysis of anxiety and experi- 
mental. data relevant to that analysis also 
contributed to the formulation of the prob- 
lem. 

Physiological correlates of stuttering be- 
havior. Studies of the physiological correlates 
of stuttering behavior have been concerned 
with (a) comparison of biochemical and 
physiological characteristics of stutterers and 
normal speakers; (b) determination of the 
influence of systemic physiological conditions 
upon stuttering behavior; and of primary 
importance herein (c) measurement of physi- 
ological states prior to and/or concomitant 
with overt verbalization.* 

8 Hill (32) has suggested the importance of temporal 
factors. Additional hypotheses concerning the role of 
temporal characteristics of word and passage presentation 
have been advanced by Wischner (72). 

#In general, studies which fall in the first category 
have failed to demonstrate consistent and significant 
differences in chemical constituents of the blood, blood 
cell counts, salivary pH, etc. Hill (30, 31), in his excel- 
lent summary of the relevant literature, recognized the 
possibility of differences but concluded that “in all 
instances where differences between stutterers and normal 
speakers purportedly were obtained the differences were 
compared with and shown to approximate closely 
changes in so-called normal persons during muscular 
activity and affective behavior” (30, p. 258). Blood- 
stein (7) has summarized observations that fatigue, 
drowsiness, sedation, and intoxication were among the 


systemic physiological conditions which, at least tem- 
porarily, serve to reduce stuttering frequency. 
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Respiratory (antagonism between upper and 
lower thoracic levels, prolonged inspiration, clonic 
and tonic interruptions of expiration, etc. [64, 
31]), cardiovascular (heart rate, sinus arrhythmia, 
blood pressure, etc. [31]), and psychogalvanic (22) 
changes are among the most frequently observed 
physiological antecedents and/or concomitants of 
stuttering behavior. In an early study Fletcher (22) 
observed differences between the breathing patterns 
accompanying normal speech and those accompany- 
ing overt stuttering. In addition, when compared 
with nonspeaking situations he noted changes in 
plethysmographic, heart rate, and psychogalvanic 
responses during stuttering. The intensity of these 
responses appeared to be positively correlated with 
severity of stuttering. Robbins (57) also reported 
a positive relationship between peripheral vasocon- 
striction and stuttering spasms or expressed fear 
of stuttering. Travis, Tuttle, and Cowan (67) 
found premature ventricular contractions during 
stuttering and it was their suggestion that this form 
of cardiac arrhythmia might be related to anxiety. 
That cardiovascular changes are restricted to the 
speech situation and perhaps to the occurrence of 
overt spasms is suggested by Ritzman’s (55, 56) 
failure to find significant differences between 
stutterers and normals with respect to heart rate, 
blood pressure, and sinus arrhythmia under rest 
conditions. 

L. E. Travis (65), Fossler (23), Henrikson (29), 
V. Travis (68), Morley (47), and Strother (64) 
have observed respiratory changes prior to and/or 
coincident with overt stuttering. Further, the find- 
’ -s of L. E. Travis, V. Travis, Morley, and perhaps 
those of Henrikson and Strother suggest that for 
the most part these disturbances were not present 
wh.:n stutterers spoke words fluently. Morley, for 
example, recorded 73 per cent of the observed 
breathing abnormalities during the occurrence of 
overt spasms. Likewise, Van Riper (69) has 
demonstrated that high inspiration-expiration ratios 
and other breathing irregularities were character- 
istic antecedents of actual or anticipated stuttering 
behavior. 


In general, the above findings as well as 
other indirectly relevant data which have 
been summarized by Hill (31) and Wischner 
(72) support the conclusions that (a) while 
changes in various visceral effector systems 
may not be perfectly intercorrelated, the oc- 
currences of overt stuttering behavior are 
usually preceded by changes in one or more 
respiratory, cardiovascular, or psychogalvanic 
measures; and (b) these changes do not oc- 
cur with the same regularity when fluent 
speech is observed in speaking situations or 
in situations where speech is not required. 
It should be noted, moreover, that the physio- 
logical states which are associated with 
overt stuttering are among the autonomically- 


mediated internal (visceral) responses which 
have often been designated as fear or anx- 
iety (2). Therefore, it is suggested, and this 
is the first assumption which underlies the 
theoretical problem, that the occurrence of 
overt stuttering is an “index” or “symptom” 
of anxiety or fear. More precisely it is as- 
sumed that the probability of the occurrence 
of overt stuttering is some direct function of 
the strength of an antecedent and/or con- 
comitant anxiety state. 

It will be recalled, however, that many 
studies have indicated that stuttering behavior 
is related to past and present stimulus events. 
Further, anxiety as an inferred state of the 
organism is presumably aroused by specifiable 
antecedent stimulus events. Therefore, in or- 
der to account both for the observed relation- 
ships between stuttering and antecedent stim- 
ulus events and for the occurrence of anxiety 
it is also necessary to assume that, as a result 
of prior learning experiences, anxiety in 
adolescent and adult stutterers is a joint func- 
tion of word stimulus characteristics and of 
speech situation variables® 

Status of anxiety in stuttering theory. At- 
tention should be called to the fact that the 
above assumptions are, in general, consistent 
with hypotheses concerning the systematic 
status of anxiety in stuttering behavior which 
have been advanced by theorists interested in 
stuttering sui generis or as a specific type of 
neurotic behavior.® For example, Hahn’s (28) 
compendium of stuttering theories contains 
a number of explanations of stuttering be- 
havior (Bleumal, pp. 16-18; Boome, pp. 
122-125; Fletcher, pp. 33-40; Gifford, pp. 
41-44; Greene, pp. 45-48; Johnson, pp. 54-64; 
Natoleczny, pp. 136-141; Solomon, pp. 88-94; 


5A detailed presentation of the results of studies 
relating stimulus and physiological events to stuttering 
which support the two assumptions may be found in 
Wischner (72). This author has also stated the assump- 
tions in more specific and elaborate form than appeared 
necessary or desirable in the present context. In a some- 
what similar vein Hill (31) has hypothesized that stut- 
tering behavior is the resultant of disruption of overt 
speech patterns by the startle response. 

6 This statement should not be construed to mean 
either that other theorists would accept the two assump- 
tions of the present study, precisely as stated, or that 
anxiety, as established by prior experience and elicited 
in speech situations, is the only relevant variable. In 
fact, some stuttering theorists who implicitly or explicitly 
accept the distinction between primary and seco 
stuttering symptoms (28, pp. 16-18) would hold that only 
the latter type can be explained by learning principles. 
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and Van Riper, pp. 105-109) which include 
anxiety, fear, anticipatory, or preparatory 
states within specific speech situations as 
among the determinants of overt stuttering. 

In an analysis which explains the occur- 
rences of various stuttering reactions in terms 
of conflict between neurological, precipitative 
psychological, and communicative factors 
Johnson and Knott (36) have noted the im- 
portance of expectation of stuttering and of 
the physiological accompaniments of emotion 
surrounding stuttering. Preparatory set or 
fear aroused by words and situational com- 
ponents plays a key role in Van Riper’s (71) 
analysis of the psychological and physiological 
events which precede overt stuttering. Travis 
(66) explains stuttering as the result of con- 
fi:ct between a desire to speak and a fear of 
speaking. Others, such as Despert (17), Rot- 
ter (59), and Simon (61) are aware of the 
functional significance of anxiety and/or 
emotional factors as determinants of stutter- 
ing. 

However, the preceding theorists have been 
primarily concerned with explanations of the 
development of stuttering sui generis. Oth- 
ers, such as Appelt (2), Bender (6), Blanton 
(28, pp. 11-15), Coriat (16), and Glauber (24), 
who interpret stuttering within the more 
general framework of analytic theories of 
neurotic symptom-formation, have also em- 
phasized the etiological significance of fear, 
anxiety, security, and emotioral factors. 

In his definitive work on psychoanalytic 
theory, Fenichel (21) treats anxiety as both a 
fear of experiencing a traumatic state (pain- 
ful stimulation) and a less intense form of the 
trauma. Anxiety, thus conceived, is among 
the motives of defense and from a systematic 
viewpoint contributes to the motivational sub- 
stratum underlying the formation of particu- 
lar neurotic symptoms such as stuttering. 

Hill, working within a Kantorian “inter- 
behavioral framework,” regards stuttering as 
“behavior in which voluntary and volitional, 
habit and conditioned responses are broken 
up by feelings and emotional behavior seg- 
ments together with conditioning of the dis- 
rupted elements” (32, p. 313). 

Relation of anxiety in stuttering to anxiety 
in learning theory. However, unless anx- 
iety is to be considered as unique to stutter- 
ing or, more broadly, as unique to clinically 


observed and classified behavior, a further 
problem arises—the problem of relating anx- 
iety in stuttering to a more general theoretical 
conception of its functional role in all be- 
havior. Such a general conception has 
emerged from Mowrer’s (50) translation of 
the Freudian notion of anxiety into stimulus- 
response learning theory. 

In brief, this analysis as initially outlined by 
Mowrer (50, 51, 52, 53) and subsequently modified 
by other investigators (1, 10, 20, 43, 45, 46) involves 
the assumptions that (a) previously neutral stimuli, 
temporally contiguous with a noxious stimulus, 
acquire the capacity to elicit the internal state 
originally aroused by the noxious stimulus; this 
conditioned form of the internal pain response has 
been labeled anxiety or fear; (b) the anxiety state 
is composed of internal responses (autonomically- 
mediated visceral and/or cortical [43]) and re- 
sponse-produced stimuli; (c) the response-produced 
stimuli energize or motivate behavior and direct 
behavior; (d) the occurrence of overt responses 
which remove or permit escape from anxiety- 
arousing stimuli initiates a sequence consisting of 
reduction (i) in the strength of the internal re- 
sponse, (ii) in the intensity of response-produced 
stimulation, and (iii) in the strength of the anxiety 
drive as well as alteration of the internal cue-pat- 
tern; and (e) anxiety-drive reduction lends to the 
strengthening of stimulus-response associations 
which are temporarily contiguous with the decre- 
ment in drive strength. 


Proceeding from this analysis and from 
the two assumptions based upon the em- 
pirical data concerning the stimulus and 
physiological correlates of stuttering, it is sug- 
gested that stuttering behavior in adolescents 
and adults is, in part, a direct function of an 
already learned and relatively stable anxiety 
state which is equivalent to anxiety or fear 
within stimulus-response learning theory. 
The equivalence is presumably both struc- 
tural, in the sense that the same or similar 
autonomically-mediated internal (visceral) 
responses and response-produced stimuli are 
involved, and functional, in the sense that 
the internal responses are conditionable, and 
produce stimuli which drive and direct overt 
behavior and which, when reduced in in- 
tensity, reinforce temporally contiguous 
stimulus-response associations.” 

7 Anxiety is an implicit response variable (62) or 
hypothetical construct (44) and should be distinguished 
from hypothetical state or the conventional intervening 
variables. As a consequence, anxiety is in principle 
directly observable with appropriate instruments and 


operative procedure, although practical and/or technical 
difficulties may often interfere. In the intact ofganism, 
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The theoretical problem. Within the frame- 
work of the stimulus-response analysis of 
anxiety Mowrer (48, 49) has postulated, and 
cited supporting evidence, that expectancy or 
anxiety, which has been previously estab- 
lished by the presentation of a recurrent 
momentary noxious stimulus or warning sig- 
nal, rises to a maximum at a point in time 
coincident with the usual occurrence of the 
noxious stimulus or warning signal and then 
dissipates rapidly. This hypothesis, supple- 
mented by data (51, 52, 53) which indicated 
that temporal factors were among the condi- 
tions which influenced the strength of anxiety 
and/or anxiety-motivated behavior, suggested 
a further problem, the problem of determin- 
ing the relationship between the strength of 
an already-established anxiety process and 
the duration of antecedent stimulus events 
eliciting that process. 

Since there was reason to believe that stut- 
tering behavior was, in part, a function of an 
anxiety process which was structurally and 
functionally equivalent to anxiety in learning 
theory it appeared feasible to use stutterers 
in the investigation of this relationship. 
Therefore, the theoretical problem of the pres- 
ent study involved the determination, in at 
least a preliminary and general fashion, of 
the relationship between anxiety and the 
duration of a stimulus arousing anxiety. 
More specifically the relationship was deter- 
mined by means of an inference based upon 
the observed relationship between the fre- 
quency of stuttering and varying periods of 
word presentation and the assumptions that 
(a) some words, as the result of prior learn- 
ing, elicit anxiety within a situation in which 
the stutterer has been instructed to say the 
words overtly and (b) stuttering behavior is 
an index of anxiety; that is, the probability 
of the occurrence of stuttering behavior is 
some direct function of the strength of an 
antecedent and/or concomitant anxiety proc- 
ess. 

EXPERIMENT I 
Method 

Subjects. The Ss were 24 male stutterers ranging 

in age from 12 to 25 years, with a mean age of 





however, an anxiety state will usually be inferred on the 
basis of observed relationships among stimulus and 
response measures and previously established laws relat- 
ing physiological or organismic events to the stimulus 
and/or response variables of the particular experiment. 


approximately 19 years. At the time of the experi- 
ments Ss were attending the Psychological and 
Speech Clinic of the State University of lowa and 
had had from a few weeks to 18 months of formal 
clinical guidance. 

Apparatus and stimulus materials. A modified 
Hull memory drum was used to present a 96-word 
stimulus list one word at a time. A red light, 
controllable by E, was placed on the front plate of 
the drum. In addition a Kodak timer was avail- 
able for timing purposes. 

Procedure. Time intervals of 0, 1, 2, and 5 
seconds between word presentation and the signal 
to say the word (duration of the word stimulus 
or cue) were employed. The time interval began 
with the appearance of the word in the exposure 
slot of the memory drum and was terminated by 
flashing a red light signal for the subject to say the 
word; word and light presentation were simul- 
taneous for the O-interval. 

The time intervals were presented in random 
order for the entire list of 96 words; there were 
24 words at each of the four interval conditions. 
In order to eliminate possible bias from particular 
word and time combinations, five randomized word 
and interval sequences were constructed and 
assigned to the Ss in such a manner that for the 
24 Ss as a group, each of the 96 stimulus words 
was presented at each of the time interval condi- 
tions an approximately equal number of times. 

There was a variable 5- to 10-second interval 
between cessation of S’s response to a stimulus 
word and the presentation of the next word. 

Each S, after being seated in front of the appa- 
ratus, was introduced to the experiment by the 
following instructions: 


This is a very simple procedure although 
your fullest cooperation will be necessary if it 
is to be a success. On the face of the drum you 
will notice an exposure slot. Notice also the red 
light to the left of the slot. This light can be 
flashed on and off like this. (Demonstration.) 

A series of words will be exposed in the slot, 
one word at a time. Look at the word but do 
not say it. As soon as the light flashes, say the 
word. Thus there will be the sequence of 
word, light, and your response. In some 
instances the word and the light will appear 


8 The 96-word list was randomly selected from a file 
of 300 words compiled on the basis of a modification of 
a scheme proposed by Brown(12). According to 
Brown a weight of one is assigned for each of the fol- 
lowing characteristics possessed by a word: (1) five or 
more letters; (2) noun, adjective, verb, or adverb; and 
(3) initial sound stuttered with a frequency of 9.3 per 
cent or greater in his study. On this basis a word can 
have a score of either zero, one, two, or three. It should 
be noted that Brown's scheme was originally developed 
for connected material and included a fourth character- 
istic, position in sentence. In view of the absence of an 
analogous weighting system for isolated words it was 
felt that the use of Brown's scheme in the selection of 
isolated stimulus words would provide words of rela- 
tively uniform difficulty for stutterers. 
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simultaneously. This means that you are to 
say the word as soon as it appears. 

After you have said the word, if you think 
you stuttered you are to tap the front plate 
(face) of the drum. 

Let’s try it once. (Expose sample word and 
flash light after two seconds.) 

Now, let’s try it again. (Expose the second 
sample word, and flash the light immediately.) 

Remember the instructions. A series of 
words will be exposed in the slot. You are to 
look at the word but you are not to say it 
until the red light flashes on. After you have 
said the word if you think you stuttered you 
are to tap the front plate (face) of the drum. 
Do you understand? 

All right now, we're ready to start. 
Observation and recording of stuttering. Although 

both E and S judged whether or not stuttering 
occurred in saying a particular word only the S’s 
judgment was used in the reported data. If S 
judged that he had stuttered on a particular word 
this judgment was communicated to E by means 
of a single light tap on the front plate of the drum. 


Results 
In Figure 1 the mean percentage ® of words 
stuttered has been plotted as a function of the 
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1. MEAN PERCENTAGE OF STUTTERING AS A 
FUNCTION OF THE Time INTERVAL Con- 
DITIONS OF EXPERIMENT | 


experimental time-interval conditions. Mean 
percentages and mean frequencies are sum- 
marized in Table 1. 


® Percentage values have been plotted to facilitate 
comparison with the results of Experiment II and with 
other studies. Mechanical difficulties and premature 
verbalization resulted in the unscorable responses for 11, 
21, 12, and 19 of the 576 words at the o-, 1-, 2-, and 
5-second intervals respectively. However, because differ- 
ences between mean values weighted for unscored words 
and unweighted mean values were negligible and because 
further statistical computation would have been unduly 
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Examination of Figure 1 reveals an initial 
decrease in stuttering from the o-second point 
(no delay between word and response signal) 
to the 1-second interval and a subsequent in- 
crease at the 2- and 3-second points. Appli- 
cation of analysis of variance *® to test the 
hypothesis of no difference in observed mean 
frequency values resulted in an F of 2.53. 
Since this value approached the F of 2.74 
which is required for significance at the 5 
per cent level for 3 and 72 degrees of free- 
dom the ¢-test was applied to determine the 
significance of differences between pairs of 
frequency means. The results of this analysis 
are summarized in Table 2. The ¢ of 
2.63 obtained in the comparison of the o- 
and 1-second means is significant at the 2 
per cent level of confidence for 69 degrees 
of freedom. The difference between the 1- 
and 5-second means is significant at the 10 
per cent level of confidence; the remaining 
ts are clearly not significant. Although the 
over-all F and the ¢ for successive pairs of 
means from the 1-second point on did not 
approach significance at a high level of con- 
fidence, the significance of the differences 
between the o- and 1-second intervals and the 
upward trend from the 1-second point sug- 
gested the value of further experimentation 
to test the now more specific hypothesis of a 
downward-upward relationship between stut- 
tering frequency and the time interval con- 
ditions. 


ExpERIMENT II 


Method 

Subjects. Nineteen of the 24 Ss who participated 
in Experiment I served in Experiment II. Because 
of illness the remaining five Ss of Experiment I 
were not available. At least a week separated suc- 
cessive experiences in the two experiments; for 
10 Ss the interval between experiments was two 
weeks and the longest interval was four weeks. 

Stimulus materials and apparatus. With the ex- 
ception of a screen between S and E, which was 
introduced to reduce cues associated with possible 





complicated without changing the observed relationship, 
all unscorable responses were treated as nonstuttering 
responses. 

10 Stuttering scores are characteristically skewed posi- 
tively. However, there is reason to believe that non- 
normality of the distributions may not affect the resultant 
F-values to a marked degree (15). 

11 The interaction variance (intervals subjects) ob- 
tained in the analysis of variance was taken as the best 
estimate of the population variance in the computation of 
the #-values. 
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TABLE | 


MEAN PERCENTAGE, MEAN FREQUENCY, AND STANDARD Error oF MEAN Frequency VaLuss For Worps 
SruTrereD aT EacH OF THE TIME INTERVAL CoNDITIONS OF EXPERIMENT I; 
24 Worps aT Each INTERVAL FoR 24 Ss 








Time INTERVAL MEAN PERCENTAGE 


Mean FREQUENCY 





29.2 
22.9 
25.2 
26.7 


7.00 
5.50 
6.04 
6.42 





reactions of E, the apparatus was the same as that 
employed in Experiment I. The stimulus list was 
72 words in length; the words were drawn at 
random from an enlarged file of 400 words com- 
piled by the modified Brown scheme, subject to the 
restriction that none of the 96 words of Experi- 
ment I would be utilized. 

Procedure. Time interval conditions of 0, 1, 2, 
4, 7, and 10 seconds between word and signal were 
employed. The o-, 1-, and 2-second intervals were 
included to verify the change in the direction of 
slope observed at those intervals in the first experi- 
ment. The additional intervals permitted observa- 
tion of stuttering frequency for changed and 
extended temporal conditions. In order to deter- 
mine the stability of the relationship between stut- 
tering and the time interval conditions, each S was 
given three successive trials with a one-minute 
interval between each presentation of the 72-word 
list. 

Twelve words were presented at each of the six 
intervals. In order to eliminate possible bias from 
particular word and interval combinations, six 
randomized word and interval sequences were con- 
structed and assigned so that for the 19 Ss as a 
group each word was presented an approximately 
equal number of times at each interval. The same 
randomized word and interval sequence assigned 
to a particular S was used for the three trials. 

Instructions were read to each S at the beginning 
of the experiment. These instructions were essen- 
tially the same as those of the first experiment with 


the following exceptions: (a) Ss were told that 
there would be a short rest period between succes- 
sive runs of the list of words, and (b) that part of 
the instructions was omitted which required S to 
indicate after each response whether or not he had 
stuttered. The criterion of stuttering used in 
Experiment II is given below. 

Observation and recording of stuttering. In this 
experiment there were two observers}? and the 
judgment of stuttering in each case was based on 
the agreement of the observers. On the rare occa- 
sions of disagreement between observers, the stut- 
terer was asked if he had stuttered and his 
judgment was used as the criterion. 


Results 

In Figure 2 the mean percentages of words 
stuttered on the three trials considered sepa- 
rately have been plotted as a function of the 
time interval conditions. Mean percentages 
and frequencies for the three trials separately 
and combined are summarized in Table 3. 
Examination of the curve for the first trial 
reveals an initial decrease in percentage of 
stuttering from the o-second to the 2-second 
point and a subsequent increase from the 
2-second out tc the 10-second interval. The 


12 The observers the writer and George J. 


Wischner. 


were 


TABLE 2 


CoMPARISON OF MEAN FREQUENCY VALUES FOR THE TIME INTERVALS OF EXPERIMENT I BY MEANS OF THE 
t-TesT FOR RELATED MEASURES 








MEAN 
DIFFERENCES 


Time INTERVALS COMPARED 
HicHER MEAN LowER MEAN 





-50 
-96 
.58 
54 
-92 
-38 





® Based on 69 df for two tails. 
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curves for Trials 2 and 3 are generally lower The obtained values which are presented in 


than the curve for Trial 1; this decrement in 
frequency for successive trials has been ob- 
served in many stuttering studies and will be 
considered below. While there is some flat- 
tening of the middle section of the second 
trial curve which may have been extended 
to the initial section of the third trial curve, 
both curves suggest the occurrence of an 
initial downward trend and of a subsequent 
increase in percentage of stuttering. It would 
appear possible, however, that additional trials 
would have revealed a continued flattening 
and perhaps change to positive slope values 
for the o- to 7-second sector. Although mean 
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Table 4 indicated that the observed differ- 
ences between the o- and 2-second intervals 
were significant at the 5, 3, 20, and 5 per 
cent levels for Trials 1, 2, and 3, and for 
combined trials respectively. The ts for the 
2- and 10-second comparisons permitted the 
rejection of the null hypothesis at the 3, 9, 2, 
and 2 per cent levels of confidence for Trials 
1, 2, and 3 and for the combined trials in that 
order. As a check on the effects of the asym- 
metrical stuttering frequency distributions on 
the ¢-tests summarized above, ts were also 
calculated for the logs of the frequency values 
for the three trials combined. The obtained 


— 





TIME 


MEAN 


Fic. 2. 


IN SECONDS 


MEAN PERCENTAGE OF STUTTERING AS A FUNCTION OF THE TIME INTER- 


vaL ConpitTions OF ExperRiMENT II For THE THREE TRIALS SEPARATELY 


percentage values for the time intervals for 
the three trials combined have not been plot- 
ted, examination of these values in Table 3 
also suggests a downward-upward trend. 
Therefore, the general form of the observed 
curves would appear to be consistent with 
the hypothesis of an initial decrease in stut- 
tering which is followed by a subsequent 
upward trend. 

Statistical analysis of the curves involved 
the use of the ¢#test to compare mean fre- 
quency values for the two extreme points 
(the o- and 10-second intervals, with those 
for the lowest point, the 2-second interval). 


18 Because the results of Experiment I had led to the 
expectation of a downward-upward trend the f-test was 


values, which are also presented in Table 4, 
indicated that the differences between the o- 
and 2-second, and the 2- and 10-second means 
were significant at the 3 and 2 per cent levels 
respectively. In general, the results of the sta- 
tistical analysis appear to be in accord with 
the hypothesis of a downward-upward rela- 
tionship between stuttering frequency and 
the time interval conditions. 

The ¢-test was also used to test the hypothe- 
sis of no difference between the first and third 
trial mean frequencies for each of the time 
Since the obtained ts (Table 5) 


intervals. 





applied to test differences between pairs of points selected 
on the basis of their relevance to the downward-upward 
hypothesis. 
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TABLE 4 


Comparison oF MEAN Frequency Vavues For Sevecrep Pairs oF Time INTERVALS FOR THE THREE TRIALS 
or Experiment I] TAKEN SEPARATELY AND COMBINED BY MEANS OF THE #-TEST FOR RELATED MEASURES 








Time InTerRvats ComMPARED 
MEAN 


DtrreR- 
ENCE 





LowER 
MEAN 


HIGHER 
MEAN 





0.95 
0.74 
1.00 
0.47 
0.42 
0.79 
2.37 


2.00 


Combined 


0.172 


0.128 


Combined ** 





indicated that none of the differences would 
have occurred more than four out of one 
is doubtful that chance fac- 
unted for the observed 


i times it 
wld have acc 


, a. 
in frequency between Trials 1 


IN AND CONCLUSIONS 


al Problem 


¢ empirical level it was the purpose of 

tudy to investigate the frequency 
function of the duration of 
word cues (time interval between word ex- 


ring asa 
posut The curve for 
Experiment I and the curves of Experiment 
II appeared to be best described as down- 
ward-upward in form. Comparison, by 
means of the t-test, of the extreme and low- 
est middle points of both experiments did 


and response signal). 


not yield highly significant values. However, 
it would appear doubtful that chance factors 
alone could account for the significant or 
nearly significant values in the predicted di- 
rection which were obtained in the second 
experiment. Therefore, it is suggested that 
the results of the two experiments tentatively 
support the hypotheses (a) that stuttering 
behavior does vary with the time interval 
conditions of the present study and (b) that 
the relationship is best described as down- 
ward-upward in form with an initial decrease 
in stuttering frequency from the 1- or 2-sec- 
ond points and a gradual increase out to a 
maximum at or beyond the 10-second point. 

Statistical analysis of the differences be- 
tween first and third trial means for each 
time interval condition indicated that stutter- 
ing frequency decreased over the three-trial 


TABLE 5 


CoMPARISON oF MEAN FREQUENCY VALUES FOR THE First AND Tuirp Triats aT Each Time INTERVAL 
BY MEANS OF THE #£TEST 


(df=18) 








ME MEAN DIFFERENCE 





CpIrFr 





1.69 
1.3! 
1.16 
1.00 
1.47 
1.10 


-42 
.46 
-44 
-45 
-39 
.31 
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sequence. Although, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, decreased stuttering over successive 
trials has not been previously demonstrated 
for single word stimuli, such trends have 
been frequently observed in studies (41, 60, 
72) which have employed passage materials; 
these trends have usually been designated as 
“adaptation” or “stuttering adaptation.” The 
significance of the “adaptation” results of the 
present study for an anxiety-oriented theory 
of stuttering is discussed elsewhere (26). 

As a final comment upon the empirical 
data, it should be noted that the isolated word 
stimuli of the present study elicited a higher 
percentage of stuttering than has been re- 
ported previously (11, 19). The higher values 
obtained in the present study can probably 
be attributed to the use of relatively more 
difficult words and to the threatening nature 
of the obviously experimental and unusual 
speech situation. 


The Theoretical Problem 

The investigation of the relationship be- 
tween anxiety strength and the duration 
of word-cues was based upon the assump- 
tions that stuttering behavior is some direct 
function of the strength of anxiety and that 
word-cues arouse an anxiety state in adoles- 
cent and adult stutterers. These assump- 
tions, when considered in combination with 
data relevant to the relationship between 
stuttering behavior and the time interval 
conditions, permit inferences concerning the 
nature or form of the relationship between 
the strength of anxiety and word-cue dura- 
tion. 

The simplest inference is that the relation- 
ship between anxiety and the duration of 
word stimuli is similar to the downward- 
upward trend of the stuttering percentage 
curves, that is, that the strength of anxiety 
decreases from an initial high at the o-second 
interval to a low point at the 1- or 2-second 
intervals and then rises gradually out to and 
perhaps beyond the 10-second point. 

Although the preceding inference, which 
attributes all of the variation in the strength 
of anxiety to variation in word-cue duration, 
is the simplest and perhaps most adequate, 
it is possible that an alternative and some- 
what more complex explanation of the in- 
ferred downward-upward trend of anxiety 


will prove to be more satisfactory. This 
explanation requires the additional assump- 
tion that under the conditions of the pres- 
ent experiments the time interval between 
response cessation and the presentation of 
the next word was also a source of variation 
in the strength of anxiety. 

In this connection it will be recalled that 
Mowrer (48, 49) has hypothesized and re- 
ported data to the effect that in situations 
which involve a fairly regular interval be- 
tween the cessation of the response to a nox- 
ious stimulus or warning signal, there is a 
gradual increase in anticipatory tension or 
anxiety until a maximum is reached at a 
point in time coincident with the usual ap- 
pearance of the stimulus or signal. If the 
stimulus and prepared-for-response did not 
appear at this point there was, presumably, 
a subsequent decrease in anticipatory tension. 
In the present study, there was a variable 
interval between response cessation and ex- 
posure of the next word. The interval was 
from 5 to 10 seconds in Experiment I and 
from 16 to i5 seconds in Experiment IL. 
Proceeding on the basis of Mowrer’s hypoth- 
esis for a somewhat similar situation it is sug- 
gested that as the result of instructions and/ 
or initial experiences with the recurrent word 
stimuli arousing anxiety, the time interval 
between response-cessation and the appear- 
ance of the next word was also a source of 
anxiety. More specifically, it would be as- 
sumed that immediately after saying a word, 
anxiety in anticipation of the next stimulus 
would begin and rise to a maximum at a 
point immediately prior to or coincident with 
exposure of the next stimulus word. In terms 
of the time intervals of this study, anxiety 
due to the interval between response cessa- 
tion and word exposure would be at a maxi- 
mum at the o-second interval and thus occa- 
sion a relatively high frequency of stuttering 
at this point. Further, the initial downward 
segment would then represent the dissipation 
of the strength of anxiety attributable to the 
anticipatory time interval, a process which 
would have occurred whenever the warning- 
signal and prepared-for-response did not ap- 
pear at the o-second point simultaneously. 

The above assumption requires, of course, 
a modification of the inference that word-cue 
duration was the only source of variation in 
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the strength of anxiety. It is suggested there- 
fore that the inferred downward-upward 
variation in anxiety strength is a joint func- 
tion of (a) anxiety concerning word exposure 
per se during the interval prior to word ex- 
posure and (b) anxiety attributable to word- 
stimulus duration. The high initial strength 
at the o-second point and the subsequent dis- 
sipation of anxiety due to the former source 
would account for the initial downward 
trend in stuttering frequency. The subse- 
quent upward trend would then be inter- 
preted as a function of anxiety arising from 
word-cue duration which is minimal at the 
o-second point and rises to a maximum at or 
beyond the 10-second interval. 


It is conceivable that the downward segment can 
be attributed to another factor or factors. One 
possibility is a surprise, startle, or shock process 
which results in response “disorganization” at the 
o-interval. Since the stutterers had been instructed 
of the possibility of having to respond to word 
exposure immediately on some occasions and 
because they soon experienced this condition it 
would seem doubtful that a surprise or shock com- 
ponent was present for all trials or in both experi- 
ments. A_ second possibility concerns the time 
necessary for a response system to achieve an “opti- 
mum integration” or “organization.” Mowrer (49) 
notes that Woodrow found that the fastest reactions 
occur with a preparatory period of about two 
seconds. This would be in accordance with the 
present results if it were not for Mowrer’s data on 
heightened anticipatory tension. It would seem 
more probable that a “set” to respond would be 
established soon after response cessation, rather than 
before word presentation, in that the cessation of 
the response would soon serve as a forewarning 
of the subsequent appearance of the word. At 
present, however, a two-factor explanation based 
on the dissipation of anxiety concerning word pres- 
entation per se would appear to be the most tenable 
explanation of the initial downward segment. This 
explanation could be tested directly by varying the 
length of the time interval between response-ces- 
sation and exposure of the next word in a systematic 
fashion. 


The possible presence of a second source 
of variation in anxiety precludes a_ final 
answer to the theoretical problem of deter- 
mining the relationship between anxiety and 
cue-duration. In conclusion, however, grant- 
ing the correctness of the assumption that 
word-cues arouse anxiety and that stuttering 
is an index of anxiety, it is suggested that 
the present data lend some support to the in- 
ference that an already-learned anxiety state 


is some direct function of the duration of cues 
arousing that anxiety state. 


SUMMARY 


1. The empirical problem of the present 
study involved the investigation of the rela- 
tionship between stuttering frequency (per- 
centage) and the temporal duration of word 
stimuli (length of a time interval between 
word exposure and the occurrence of a signal 
to say the word). Empirical relationships 
within the field of stuttering were examined 
and formed the basis of the assumptions that 
stuttering frequency is a direct function of the 
strength of anxiety and that anxiety in adoles- 
cent and adult stutterers is a joint function of 
word and situational factors. An examina- 
tion of the stimulus-response analysis of anx- 
iety led to the suggestion that anxiety in 
stuttering and in learning theory were struc- 
turally and functionally equivalent concepts. 
This suggestion when combined with Mow- 
rer’s hypothesis of the temporal course of anx- 
iety in situations involving the regular 
presentation of noxious stimuli or warning 
signals resulted in the theoretical problem 
of the determination of the relationship be- 
tween the strength of anxiety and the dura- 
tion of word stimuli. 

2. Two experiménts are reported. In the 
first, 24 stutterers were required to say 24 
words at each of four intervals (0, 1, 2, and 5 
seconds) between word exposure and a signal 
to say the word. Nineteen of the original 24 
Ss were given 12 words at each of six experi- 
mental time intervals (0, 1, 2, 4, 7, and 10 
seconds) in the second experiment. There 
were three word-list trials in this experiment. 

3- Qualitative consideration of the curves 
for both experiments led to the conclusion 
that the relationship between mean _ fre- 
quency of stuttering and word-cue duration 
was downward-upward in form with an in- 
itial decrease in frequency from o to 1 or 2 
seconds and a subsequent rise out to 10 sec- 
onds. Application of analysis of variance 
to test the null hypothesis of no differences 
in the time interval means of the first experi- 
ments led to an F-value which approached 
significance at the 5 per cent level. Compari- 
sons of the two extreme points with the low- 
est middle point of the second experiment 
resulted in #’s which in general approached 
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or were significant at the 5 per cent level 
of confidence. Thus the statistical analysis 
was considered to be consistent with the con- 
clusion of a downward-upward trend which 
was based upon qualitative consideration of 
the curves. Differences in favor of first trial 
means, significant at between the 1 and 5 
per cent levels, were obtained for compari- 
sons of the first and third trial means at each 
time interval. These results were consistent 
with “adaptation” data obtained in studies 
which utilized passage materials. 

4- The use of the observed relationship 
between stuttering frequency and the time 
interval conditions as the basis for an infer- 
ence concerning the temporal course of anx- 
iety as a function of word-cue duration was 
complicated by the possible presence of a 
second source of variation in the strength of 
anxiety. It was suggested, therefore, that 


the initial downward segment of the per- 
centage curve reflected the decay of anxiety 
in anticipation of word exposure per se 
which was presumably at a maximum at the 
o-second interval. The subsequent rise from 
the 1- or 2-second point out to the 10-second 
interval was attributed to the experimental 


variable, word-cue duration. It was further 
suggested that, insofar as the preceding con- 
siderations permitted inferences concerning 
the theoretical problem, the strength of an 
already-learned anxiety state is some direct 
function of the duration of stimulus events 
arousing that anxiety state. 
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THE RELATIVE ABILITIES OF LEADERS AND NON-LEADERS TO 
ESTIMATE OPINIONS OF THEIR OWN GROUPS 


KAMLA CHOWDHRY ! anp THEODORE M. NEWCOMB 
University of Michigan 


CCORDING to modern social psycholog- 
A ical theory, individuals are not selected 

for positions of leadership merely be- 
cause they possess personal qualities which 
fit them for leadership in general. We must, 
on the other hand, assume that individual 
characteristics in a particular group situation 
have something to do with the selection of 
leaders. Every group is characterized by a 
set of interests shared by its members, and 
with regard to these common interests every 
group has a set of standards which are im- 
portant determiners of their members’ atti- 
tudes. Attitudes toward other things, not 
closely related to the common interests of a 
particular group, may be expected to be less 
homogeneous than attitudes toward objects 


of common interest. It is likely, however, 


that in every group there is some diversity 
of attitudes, even with regard to matters of 


most focal interest in the group. 

Other things equal, those members of a 
group will be most effective leaders who are 
most familiar with its standards, and most 
familiar with the degree to which those 
standards are shared by the group’s members. 
It seems likely, too, that such familiarity 
with the group is considered desirable by 
members as they choose their leaders. If so, 
then chosen leaders should be more accurate 
than non-leaders in their estimates of the at- 
titudes of other members toward issues rele- 
vant to the group’s interest. There is no 
reason, however, to conclude that leaders 
should judge more accurately than non-lead- 
ers the attitudes of members on issues irrele- 
vant to their own groups. On the contrary, 
if we assume that the characteristics of lead- 
ers are more or less specific to particular 
group situations, we shall expect chosen lead- 
ers to be better than average judges of other 
members’ attitudes on relevant, but not on 


1 The full data upon which this partial report is based 
are to be found in the first-named author's Leaders and 
their Ability to Estimate Group Opinion, 1948, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Library. 


irrelevant issues. It might, of course, turn out 
that chosen leaders are superior judges of 
members’ attitudes toward irrelevant as well 
as toward relevant issues; in that event we 
should have to conclude that leadership is a 
function of a general capacity to judge the 
attitudes of associates, but not a function of 
the particular standards of particular groups. 

This study therefore attempts to test the 
hypothesis that chosen leaders of a group are 
superior to non-leaders in estimating group 
opinion on issues of high relevance to that 
group, but not superior to them on issues 
of little relevance. This hypothesis makes no 
assumptions as to the components of interest, 
social skill, or personality dynamics which go 
to make up ability to judge group opinion. 
Nothing is hypothesized beyond the co- 
variance of two variables: frequency of being 
chosen for positions of leadership, and ability 
to judge group opinion on issues of varying 
relevance to the group. The confirmation 
of the hypothesis, however, would tend to 
support a theory of leadership which pre- 
supposes interaction among group members 
who share interests and standards. The re- 
jection of the hypothesis would tend to sup- 
port a theory of leadership based primarily 
upon individual differences in skills and 
capacities. 

The hypothesis is one that can be tested 
either by creating groups in the laboratory, 
or by obtaining the appropriate information 
from “natural,” existing groups; only the 
latter procedure was employed in this study. 
Four groups were selected upon the basis 
of the following criteria: 

1. That they be organized around definite 
interest patterns, like religion or politics. 

2. That each group provide a basis for face- 
to-face interaction, so that the phenomena 
of leadership and isolation could emerge. 

3. That the members be sufficiently familiar 
with each other and the opinions of the 
group to be able to evaluate group opinion. 
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4. That each group be an example of a 
common interest group in our society. 

A religious group, a political group, a medi- 
cal fraternity, and a medical sorority were 
chosen for the investigation. Each of these 
four groups satisfied the above criteria, though 
in varying degrees. The medical fraternity 
and sorority were somewhat different from 
the religious and political groups, in having 
a wider range of common interests and ex- 
perience. They had in common social as 
well as medical interests, whereas the political 
and religious groups, according to available 
information, were more nearly limited to a 
single interest. 


METHOD 


Each group was administered a different attitude 
questionnaire which was subdivided into three 
parts. These three parts were designed to get at 
three different levels of relevance to the group’s 
common interests. The first part of the question- 
naire dealt with issues with which the group was 
familiar, and which were presumed to be relevant 
to the group’s goals. The third part consisted of 
issues which were not only little discussed in the 
group, but which did not seem to be connected with 
the basic interest pattern of the group. The second 
part was intermediate in familiarity and relevance. 

For the religious group, the first part consisted 
of items dealing with historic Christian doctrines 
and practices. The second part included items 
dealing with the church as a social institution, and 
the attitudes of Christians toward war. The third 
part included items dealing with general cconomic 
and political issues. Almost all the items in this 
questionnaire were taken from a previously pub- 
lished “Inventory of Religious Concepts” (1). 

For the political group, the first part of the 
questionnaire consisted of items which the Wallace 
Progressive group was interested in at that time 
(1948), and which they were discussing in their 
meetings. It included such issues as civil liberties, 
the Palestine question, the Czechoslovakian coup, 
Wallace as a presidential candidate, and nationali- 
zation of natural resources. The second part dealt 
with general economic and political issues, and the 
third part consisted of items dealing with the 
church as a social institution, and the attitudes of 
Christians toward war. The second and third 
parts of the questionnaire were the same as those 
used for the religious group. 

For the medical fraternity and the medical 
sorority the items in the first part of the question- 
naire were selected (with the help of men and 
women medical students from other groups) to be 
representative of those usually discussed in the “bull 
sessions” of medical students, both men and women. 
The iterns dealt with the role of professional women 
at home, the desirability of medical women as 
wives, the problems of abortion and euthanasia, of 


-qual opportunity of admission for women and 
Jews to medical schools, etc. These items were 
taken from a number of sources, the major one 
being Kirkpatrick’s scale on Feminism (3) and 
Symonds’ Social Attitude questionnaire (5). The 
second part consisted of general economic and 
political items, and the third part consisted of 
religious items degling with the church as a social 
institution, and the attitudes of Christians towards 
war. The second and third parts had also been 
used in both the religious and political groups. 

Sociometric data were also collected in each group 
according to four criteria of leadership. The ques- 
tions asked were: 

1. Who are the three persons who, in your opin- 
ion, are most capable of acting as president of your 
group? 

2. Who are the three persons who, in your opin- 
ion, most influence the opinions of the group? 

3. Who are the three persons who, in your opin- 
ion, are most worthy of acting as representatives 
of this group to a convention? (The convention 
was specified according to the nature of the group.) 

4. Who are the three persons in this group with 
whom you would most like to be friends? 

Personal information, including name, age, sex, 
educational status, length of group membership, 
and positions in previous groups, was also collected. 

Each member of the group was requested to make 
two replies to every item in the questionnaire. The 
first was a response indicating his own reaction to 
the statement by encircling “A” if he definitely 
agreed, encircling “D” if he definitely disagreed, 
encircling “a” if he had a tendency to agree rather 
than disagree, and encircling “d” if he had a tend- 
ency to disagree rather than agree, with the state- 
ment. Secondly, each member was requested to 
give the percentage of the group which he believed 
agreed with the statement. The latter procedure 
has been used by Newcomb (4) and Travers (6) 
in their investigations. 

From the sociometric data the group status of 
each individual was determined. Those individuals 
were arbitrarily designated leaders who received 
the highest fifth of the total choices on the four 
criteria. The rest were called non-leaders, and 
among the non-leaders those who did not receive 
a single vote on any of the four criteria were termed 
isolates. The use of total choices for differentiating 
group status was justified by the high correlation 
of choices received, according to each of the four 
criteria. Table 1 gives the correlations between the 
total and each of the four sociometric criteria, in 
each of the four groups. All the correlations are 
significant at high levels of confidence. 

Measurement of sensitivity. To determine the 
individual’s ability to judge group opinion, or his 
sensitivity to group opinion, a mean error score for 
each individual was computed, as follows. First, 
actual group opinion was calculated for each item 
of the questionnaire by taking the percentage of 
people who actually agreed to each item. (“Defi- 
nite agreement” was combined with “tendency to 
agree.”) Secondly, the average error score was 
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calculated for each individual by subtracting his 
estimate from the actual group opinion concerning 
each item, and averaging the divergences. The 
algebraic signs were not taken into consideration 
because we were not interested in the direction of 
the error, but only in the magnitude of error. 


REsuLTs 


Comparison of estimates. In Table 2 the 
leaders of each of the four groups are com- 
pared to non-leaders and isolates with respect 
to their ability to evaluate group opinion at 
the three levels of relevance. The mean 
error score of the leader group is compared 
to that of the non-leader and isolate groups, 
and the significance of difference between 
the groups is tested. 


less than that of non-leaders or of isolates. 
The differences in mean error of leaders and 
non-leaders, and of leaders and isolates, are 
both significant at the .o1 level. On part B 
the difference between the mean errors of 
non-leaders is not significant; the difference 
between leaders and isolates is significant at 
the .o5 level. On part C the difference in 
mean errors is too small to be significant. 

In the medical sorority on part A the 
leaders make a smaller average error than 
non-leaders and isolates, but the differences 
are not significant. On part B, however, 


the differences in error scores of leaders and 
non-leaders, and of leaders and isolates are 
both significant at the .or level. 


On part 


TABLE | 


CoRRELATION BETWEEN THE TOTAL AND EacH oF THE Four Soctometric CRITERIA 








Group Crirerion I 


Criterion II 


Crrrerion III Crrrexion IV 





Religious -95 
Political -96 
Fraternity 87 
Sorority -96 


. 89 81 67 


-97 84 95 
-70 -53 - 86 
-93 -61 -68 





In the religious group on part A (items 
assumed to be most relevant) the leaders are 
superior to non-leaders and isolates. The 
difference between leaders and non-leaders 
is significant at the .05 level, and between 
leaders and isolates at the .o1 level. On part 
B (items assumed to be of intermediate 
relevance) the leaders again have a tendency 
to be better evaluators than non-leaders and 
isolates. The difference between leaders and 
non-leaders is not significant, but the dif- 
ference between leaders and isolates is sig- 
nificant at the .o5 level. On part C (items 
assumed to be of least relevance) there is 
hardly any difference in the error scores of 
leaders, non-leaders, and isolates. 

In the political group on part A the mean 
error score of leaders is again the least. The 
difference between leaders and non-leaders is 
significant at the .o7 level, and between 
leaders and isolates at the .o2 level. On 
parts B and C there are no significant dif- 
ferences in the mean error scores of leaders, 
non-leaders, and isolates. 

In the fraternity on part A the mean error 
of leaders in evaluating group opinion is 


C the differences in the mean errors of 
leaders, non-leaders, and isolates are small 
enough to be accounted for by chance varia- 
tions. 

In the medical sorority we used the same 
questionnaire as we did for the medical fra- 
ternity. The leaders in the fraternity are 
superior to non-leaders and isolates in their 
knowledge of group opinion on part A, but 
this superiority on the same issues is not 
shown by the sorority leaders. The latter 
finding is opposite to the hypothetical predic- 
tion. On the other hand, the sorority leaders 
are significantly superior to non-leaders and 
isolates in their ability to evaluate group 
opinion on part B. This superiority on part 
B is not shared by the fraternity leaders. On 
part C, however, neither the fraternity nor 
the sorority leaders are better in evaluating 
group opinion than non-leaders and isolates. 
There seem to be two possible explanations 
of this difference of results on parts A and 
B in the fraternity and the sorority. First, 
our assumption that the same type of things 
are familiar and relevant to the fraternity and 
sorority members may be wrong. It is possi- 
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ble that items on part A were more discussed 
and more relevant to the members of the 
fraternity, and the items on part B were more 
discussed and more relevant to the members 
of the sorority. Secondly, the fraternity was 
a much more homogeneous group than the 
sorority; the sorority included Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, Negroes, and South Americans. The 
fraternity included only white North Ameri- 
cans. It is possible that evaluating group 
opinion of a homogeneous group is easier 
than evaluating group opinion of a compara- 
tively heterogeneous one. 

In summarizing the results of the four 
groups in sensitivity to group opinion we 
may say that, on issues designed to be fa- 
miliar and relevant to the group (A), the 
leaders are superior to non-leaders and iso- 
lates in their ability to evaluate group opinion, 
the differences between leaders and isolates 
usually being greater than between leaders 
and non-leaders. On issues designed to be 
relatively nonfamiliar and nonrelevant (C), 
there are no differences in leaders, non- 
leaders, and isolates in their ability to evalu- 
ate group opinion. On issues intermediate 
in nature to the above two, there are no 
consistent results. 

Supplementary data from other groups. 
Data from two quite different groups (Ben- 
nington College students and a C.I.O. local) 
were obtained concerning relevant issues 
only. In the former group, the mean error 
score of leaders was smaller than that of 
both non-leaders and isolates, at the .or level 
of confidence. Similar differences were ob- 
tained in the C.1.O. group at the .03 level. 

Chronological age. The average age of 
religious leaders (twenty-six) is about three 
years greater than that of non-leaders and iso- 
lates in the same group, while political 
leaders are on the average two years younger 
(thirty) than other members of the same 
group. Neither of these differences is sta- 
tistically significant. In the fraternity and 
in the sorority the average age of leaders 
(twenty-five) is only a few months greater 
than that of all other members of the same 
groups. Chronological age is thus not re- 
lated to leadership and isolation in these 
data, and evidently has no relation to ability 
to evaluate group opinion. 

Length of membership in group. The 


longer a person has been a member of a 
group the more likely it is, other things equal, 
that he will be able to evaluate group opinion 
accurately. Is it possible that leaders in these 
groups were those individuals whose mem- 
berships were of relatively long duration, and 
who, therefore, knew more members and 
their opinions? 

Table 3 shows that leaders in the religious 
group have a shorter period of membership, 
while leaders in the fraternity and sorority 
groups have a little longer period of member- 
ship in their groups than non-leaders and iso- 
lates. In the political group the leaders’ 
length of membership is intermediate be- 
tween that of non-leaders and of isolates. 


TABLE 3 


AveRAGE MoNnTHS OF MEMBERSHIP IN VARIOUS 
Groups 








Group LEADERS Non-LEADERS ISOLATES 





Religious 11.5 . 22. 
Political 5.2 ° 8. 
Fraternity 33- . 21. 
Sorority 30.9 . 25. 





Length of membership, in these groups, is 
not consistently related to leadership and iso- 
lation, nor to an individual's ability to evalu- 


ate group opinion. Travers’ data (6) con- 
firm this finding. 

Academic status. Since all or most mem- 
bers of all groups were college students, it is 
possible to note whether academic status of 
a person is connected with his status in the 
group. The chi-square test of significance 
was used to test whether graduates and seniors 
were more often in the leader group than 
in the non-leader and isolate groups. None 
of the relationships found was significant, 
indicating that there is no association between 
leadership and the academic status of an 
individual, in these groups. 

Relations of elected positions in other 
groups and present status. The chi-square 
test was again used to see whether there 
was any significant association between past 
and present status. Only in the fraternity 
and sorority groups did we find that leaders 
have occupied elected positions in other 
groups significantly more often than non- 
leaders and isolates (p<.02). The other 
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leadership positions held by fraternity and 
sorority leaders were (according to own 
statements) predominantly in social and rec- 
reational organizations. Such findings sug- 
gest that leadership may be “transferable” 
among similar kinds of groups. 


INTERPRETATION 


It was found that leaders of a group are 
significantly superior to non-leaders and iso- 
lates in their ability to judge group opinion 
on familiar and relevant issues, the difference 
between leaders and isolates being usually 
greater than the difference between leaders 
and non-leaders. This differential ability on 
the part of leaders, non-leaders, and isolates 
to judge group opinion is, however, not evi- 
dent in unfamiliar or less familiar or less 
relevant issues. 

It is possible that leaders are accorded the 
leader status because of this superior ability 
in evaluating group opinion, and that iso- 
lates sink into psychological isolation because 
of this lack of understanding of the group. 
An alternative explanation might be that lead- 
ers have a superior knowledge of the group 
because of the greater opportunities afforded 
to them in their official position, since they 
come into greater contact with the members 
and can therefore evaluate their opinions 
better. That familiarity alone is not a suf- 
ficient explanation for the greater under- 
standing of leaders is evidenced by a number 
of facts gathered from other studies, as well 
as from some of the preceding data. 

In the community studied by Jennings (2) 
some individuals, because of the work situa- 
tions they had chosen, had greater oppor- 
tunities of social contact than others. These 
individuals who had a greater opportunity to 
know and be known by others were not 
more often chosen than ones who lacked 
similar opportunities; 35 per cent (13/37) 
of the overchosen subjects were individuals 
of the high opportunity group, whereas 65 
per cent (24/37) attained a similar status 
without having the same kind of exceptional 
opportunities. 

Further relevant evidence is to be found in 
the Bennington College data, which show 
that individuals who later acquire prestige 
and leadership status are those who possess 
more than the average amount of sensitivity 


to group opinion. “Entering freshmen who 
later acquire leader status have less conserva- 
tive attitudes than those who are later to 
achieve little or no prestige. This is signifi- 
cant primarily by way of showing that the 
histories and the personal characteristics of 
entering freshmen are such that they are 
impelled to varying degrees of leadership 
and prestige, and that within a few weeks of 
entering college they have already sized up 
the dominant community trends, toward 
which they adapt themselves in proportion 
to their habits of seeking leadership and 
prestige” (4). Those freshmen who had 
ability enough to “size up” the situation were 
the individuals who later acquired the leader 
status. 

Group understanding or knowledge, then, 
seems to be an important factor in the status 
that an individual may acquire in the group. 
Understanding or knowledge presupposes 
communication between individuals, and it 
seems that some individuals have a better 
ability to keep these channels of communica- 
tion open than others. Jennings (2) says, 
“Each [leader] appears able to establish rap- 
port quickly and effectively with a wide 
range of other personalities. By con- 
trast, the isolates and near-isolates appear 
relatively ‘self-bound,’ unable to bridge the 
gap between their own personalities and 
those of other persons.” 

Also the leaders seem to possess attitudes 
and personality characteristics which make 
it possible for them to be in fuller communi- 
cation with the members of the group. Ac- 
cording to Jennings (2), “The overchosen 
individuals are personalities who are not con- 
cerned with personal problems, but direct 
their energies to group problems. The under- 
chosen individual is self-centered and is not 
outgoing in emotional expansiveness.” 

This suggests that certain personality traits 
of the overchosen make it possible for them 
to be in fuller communication with the mem- 
bers than can be said of the underchosen. 
The leaders’ thinking is in terms of the 
group, and this attitude makes it necessary 
for them to keep the channels of communi- 
cation open. The isolates, on the other hand, 
are “self-centered” and “relatively self-bound.” 
Their channels of communication do not 
operate in both directions, and are often 
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blocked entirely. They are relatively incapa- 
ble of going out of themselves to understand 
the groups’ problems. There is a lack of 
group understanding on their part because 
they fail to establish a two-way communica- 
tion. 

The ability to function as an effective 
group member would also seem to be re- 
lated to the ability to perceive the opinions 
and attitudes of the group. The more aware- 
ness an individual has of an environment, 
the more satisfactorily he can adiust to it, 
other things equal. Each individual adjusts 
to the situation according to the way he per- 
ceives it, and not as it “really” is. Since the 
leaders’ perceptions of the prevailing attitude 
trends existing in a group tend to be more 
realistic than those of non-leaders and iso- 
lates, the chances of their adequate adjustment 
are greater than those of the non-leaders 
and isolates. 

Our evidence, thus interpreted, suggests 
that group status, understanding, communi- 
cation, and adjustment are interdependent 
variables; it seems likely that better under- 
standing, ready communication, adequate ad- 
justment, and high status are apt to be asso- 
ciated, whereas relative lack of understanding 
and adjustment, blocked communication, and 
low status are similarly apt to be found to- 
gether. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, there- 
fore, that leaders of groups like these are 
chosen, in part at least, because of recog- 
nized qualities of “sensitivity” to other mem- 
bers of the group. If so, such qualities may 
or may not be potentially of a general nature. 
That is, the same ability which enables an 


individual to be a good judge of others’ 
religious attitudes in a religious group might 
also enable him to be a good judge of po- 
litical attitudes in a political group. The fact 
is, however, that leaders excel primarily in 
judging attitudes of special reference to their 
own groups. They are not just good judges 
of others’ attitudes in general; if they have 
the ability to become such all-around good 
judges, they are not motivated to develop it 
equally in all directions. 

And so we conclude that in groups like 
these the ability to be a good judge of 
others’ attitudes is a necessary but not a sufh- 
cient condition of being chosen for leadership. 
A further necessary condition is that the 
ability be demonstrated within the confines 
of a specific membership-character. Leader- 
ship potentiality may be adaptable to a wide 
range of membership characters. But leaders 
of particular groups seem to be chosen be- 
cause their potentialities have been developed 
in particular directions, as called for by the 
differentiated interests of group members. 
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ON THE PERSISTENCE OF AN EAR-SCRATCHING RESPONSE 
IN THE RAT 


WILLIAM E. DATEL anp JOHN P. SEWARD 
University of California at Los Angeles 


0 activities such as fingernail biting, 
stammering, tics, enuresis, cigarette 
smoking, masturbation, drinking of 
alcohol, and other “nervous” habits occur 
because of “dynamic” factors or are these 
habits maintained sheerly by their own func- 
tioning, one occurrence somehow providing 
the stimulus for the next occurrence and so 
on? This is the question raised by All- 
port’s (1) doctrine of functional autonomy. 
If it could be shown that a habit will persist 
even after the stimulus which was responsi- 
ble for developing it is no longer present, 
and in the absence of any identifiable drive, 
we should have evidence to support that 
doctrine. It is in this frame of reference 
that the results of the present experiment are 
to be considered. 
A study conducted and briefly reported by 
Olson (7) provided the immediate impetus 
for our investigation. 


Olson reports that 
an artificially induced ear-scratching response 
maintained itself even after the primary tissue 


irritation had vanished. Since Olson ob- 
served only four rats in all, two experimental 
and two control, we decided to repeat his 
experiment using 2 larger sample in order 
to test the statistical reliability of his finding. 


Metuop 


Sixteen healthy male rats! were used. All the 
animals had formerly been subjects in learning 
studies, so were accustomed to considerable human 
handling. Daily observations of the animals’ ear- 
scratching behavior were the source of the data. 

A four-day preliminary observation period served 
a twofold purpose: (a) to furnish us with a meas- 
ure of each animal’s “basic scratching potential” 
which could be used in interpreting his scratching 
response score after the experiment proper had 
begun; and (b) to provide a method for dividing 
the animals into experimental and control groups.? 


i The data were collected in two different “heats.” 
We first did the experiment using eight albinos, four 
experimental and four control, but the results were inde- 
terminate. We therefore repeated the method on cight 
hooded rats and pooled the data as later described. 

2We tried to match the experimental and control 
animals for “basic scratching potential.” But the final 


On the fifth day the animals were split into groups 
E and C. From the fifth through the ninth day 
collodion was applied to both ears of the experi- 
mental animals to induce the scratching behavior. 
On these days observations began immediately after 
the collodion appiication. Daily observations con- 
tinued until the twenty-fifth day. Table 1 sum- 
marizes the day-by-day procedure. 


TABLE |! 


Day-sy-Day ScHEDULE oF TREATMENTS AND 
OBsERVATIONS 








TREATMENT OBSERVATION 





None; preliminary observation Daily 
period. 

Animals divided into Groups E 
and C. 

Collodion applied daily to both 
ears of Group E animals. 

None. 


Daily 


10-25 Daily 





For a ten-minute period each day (at about mid- 
day) four animals at a time, two experimental and 
two control, were observed for ear-scratching be- 
havior in individual 4”X4”"” X12” wooden cages 
with hardware cloth tops and ends. The touching 
of any of the legs to the ear itself was couhted as 
a scratching response. The ten-minute bbservation 
period was broken up into 50 twelve-second inter- 
vals. Animals were credited with one scratching 
response regardless of whether they touched their 
ear only momentarily or scratched constantly during 
a twelve-second interval, thus making it possible 
for an animal to achieve a maximum of 50 scratch- 
ing responses during one observation period. A 
timer so wired as to flash a light at twelve-second 
intervals signaled the observer to begin a new 
interval of time. Food and water were kept in the 
animals’ living cages constdntly. throughout the 
entire course of the experiment so as to keep hun- 
ger and thirst at a minimum. 


REsULTs 


Table 2 gives a comparison of the mean 
number of daily scratching responses per rat 
for both groups of animals. To smooth 
daily irregularities and to save space, scores 





data revealed little correlation between initial and later 
scores. We therefore ignored the matching and treated 
the data as if the groups had been randomly selected. 
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were averaged over periods of four days ex- 
cept for the period when collodion was ap- 
plied daily (days 5 through g), which is a 
five-day average. Figure 1 depicts graphi- 
cally the data presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Mean NuMser oF ScRATCHING Responses PER Day 
PER Rat For EXPERIMENTAL AND 
Controt Groups 








MEAN NuMBER OF Dairy ScRATCHING 
RESPONSES PER RaT 
Group C 


Group E E-C 





1-4 +34 -56 —0.22 
5-9° -08 -18 23.90 
10-13 -75 5.56 3.19 
14-17 9.25 -94 3-31 
18-21 -84 -34 2.50 
22-25 -13 -22 2.91 





* During this period collodion was applied daily to Group E 
animals. 


An analysis of variance was run on the 
data obtained after the collodion applications 


were discontinued; i.e., from the tenth day 
to and including the twenty-fifth day. In 
so doing periods of four days were lumped 
together and for each period:the mean-num- 
ber of daily scratching responses for each 
animal was calculated; its score was the dif- 
ference between this mean and the mean 
obtained for the same animal during the pre- 
liminary observation period. 

Since our results were collected in two 
different experimental periods, using eight 
albino and eight hooded rats respectively,® 
we first tested the data for homogeneity of 
variance. Bartlett’s test (2, p. 195) applied 
to the four subgroups (Groups E and C of 
samples 1 and 2) yielded a chi-square with 
a p beyond the .o2 level. However, since the 
variances tended to be proportional to the 
means we used a square root transforma- 
tion (2, p. 199), first increasing all of the 
difference scores by 5.5 to eliminate minus 


8 See footnote 1. 
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signs. Reapplying Bartlett’s test to the trans- 
formed scores gave an uncorrected chi-square 
with p at the .20 level. Since these trans- 
formed scores fulfilled the condition of 
homogeneity of variance, we felt justified in 
using them in the analysis of variance. 

The method proposed by Kogan (6) for 
repeated measurements was used in the anal- 
ysis, the results of which are presented in 
Table 3. Taking Kogan’s suggestion and 
first testing the F-ratio of inter-subject vari- 
ance to intra-subject variance (interaction 
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Group E dropped sharply as soon as collodion 
applications were omitted. However, it did 
not drop to the control level but remained 
above it with little if any further loss for at 
least 16 days.* 

If we accept the difference between Groups 
E and C as real, we face the question of what 
factors are responsible for it. The experi- 
mental treatment of the two groups differed 
only in this respect: Group E rats underwent 
a five-day period of intense ear-scratching 
behavior (see Figure 1 and Table 2) evoked 


TABLE 3 


ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE OF RESULTS ON EXPERIMENTAL AND ConTrot Groups IN Two SAMPLrts ovER Four 
Successive Four-Day Pertops 


(Transformed Scores Represent Difference Between Mean Scratching Responses before and 


after 


Collodion Treatment) 








SourcE OF VARIATION 


df MEAN 


SQUARE 





hods: I 


} 


and C 
1 and 2 
methods & 


2 rats in same group and sample 


Sampics 


n same group and sample periods 
interactions (pooled) 








between rats and periods) we obtained a 
value of 11.00, which with 12 and 36 df 
is significant well beyond the .o1 level of 
confidence. As a test for the significance of 
the difference between our experimental and 
control groups we therefore used the ratio 
of the methods variance to the inter-subject 
variance. With 1 and 12 df an F-ratio of 
7-95, which is significant between the .o5 and 
or levels of confidence, was obtained. The 
difference between samples 1 and 2 was about 
equally significant, but there was no inter- 
‘action between methods and samples, mean- 
ing that the experimental treatment was 
equally effective in both batches of rats. The 
F for periods, 2.14, fell just short of the 2.86 
required for significance at the .05 level. 


Discusston 


Compared with Olson’s results, ours are 
much less striking. In the earlier study, four 
weeks after treatment with collodion, his 
experimental rats scratched almost twice as 
much as the controls. In our study, as shown 
in Table 2 and Figure 1, ear-scratching in 


by the application of collodion, while Group 
C rats received no such collodion application, 
consequently experiencing no such heightened 
level of scratching activity. Let us consider 
the possibility that either the collodion or 
the scratching or both set up a localized skin 
condition that continued to act as an irritant. 
It was five or six days after the cessation of 
collodion applications that all traces of re- 
sidual, dried collodion had disappeared and 
evidence of skin irritation and sensitization 
was no longer present. Most of the rats 
managed to scratch off some of the hair lo- 
cated around the base of the ear and this 
did not grow back entirely until near the 
close of the experiment. It might be argued, 
therefore, that these were contaminating ele- 
ments which may have been the principal 
factors in keeping the two groups of rats 


* How long the difference between Groups E and C 
might last is not answered by our experiment. In 
sample 1, 13 days after the last previous observation and 
33 days after the last collodion treatment, a final four- 
day test was run. Group E’s mean score was still higher, 
because of one animal, but not significantly so. This find- 
ing indicates that the gap would eventually close. 
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scratching at different rates. However, our 
analysis of variance provides one check on 
these factors. What seems to be apparent 
from Table 2 and Figure 1, viz., that the 
difference between the groups does not di- 
minish appreciably with time, is borne out 
by the failure of the F for periods to reach 
the .05 criterion. We may conclude, then, 
that the difference between Group E and 
Group C in number of scratches does not tend 
to disappear as we should expect it to if it 
were due to diminishing after-effects on the 
tissues themselves. 

Ruling out that factor, we might be 
tempted to fall back on the concept of func- 
tional autonomy. But functional autonomy 
is, after all, merely a name for this and similar 
phenomena, without explanatory or predictive 
power. Turning to Hull’s system, we might 
interpret the persistence of scratching after 
the original irritation had subsided as the 
maintenance of a habit by “residual drives” 
(4, p. 247). The relatively low leve! of the 
response would bear out this interpretation. 
But until such drives can be identified the 
concept seems not much more fruitful than 
functional autonomy. Moreover, in the ab- 
sence of “residual drive reduction,” we should 
still have to explain the high resistance of the 
habit to extinction. 

A more promising approach may be found 
in Hull’s twin concepts of secondary motiva- 
tion and secondary reinforcement (5, postu- 
late III, corollaries i and ii). His first corol- 
lary implies that for our experimental rats 
stimuli from the observation and living cages 
might “acquire the capacity to bring about 
. .. drive stimuli” originally produced by the 
collodion. His second corollary implies that 
the stimuli produced by the scratching re- 
sponse itself might “acquire the power oi 
acting as a reinforcing agent,” presumably by 
reducing the secondary drive. But again 
we run the risk of circular definition unless 
we can find independent criteria for identi- 
fying these constructs. That is, unless the 
presence of a secondary drive can be other- 
wise demonstrated it becomes merely a “drive 
to scratch,” a notion which is hard to dis- 
tinguish from a “functionally autonomous” 
motive or habit. In the same way, if scratch- 
ing is a secondary reinforcer it should be 


able to reduce other drives than the one pro- 
duced by an itching ear.® 

The fact is that we seem to have no satis- 
factory explanation at present for the sort 
of finding reported by Olson and confirmed, 
to some extent, by our experiment. We are 
still unable to state the essential conditions 
under which a habit will outlast its insti- 
gators or will fail to do so. To fill a serious 
gap in our understanding of both normal 
and abnormal behavior, a systematic search 
for these conditions is urgent. The present 
study will have served a function if it reminds 
us of a challenging theoretical and experi- 
mental problem. 

SUMMARY 

The experiment was essentially a repetition, 
on a larger scale, of Olson’s study of the 
after-effects of an irritant on ear-scratching 
in rats. C€ollodion was applied to the ears of 
eight animals on five successive days, while 
eight other animals were observed as a con- 
trol. [Ear-scratching was sampled in ten- 
minute observation periods once a day. 

The results substantiated Olson’s finding 
in direction but not in degree. For at least 


16 days after cessation of treatment the mean 
scratching score of the experimental animals 
was higher than that of the controls at a 
significance level between .o5 and .o1. Theo- 
retical implications of these findings are dis- 
cussed. 
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5 An attempt to test this hypothesis was made with 
sample 1. Seventeen days after the last application of 
collodion the rats were observed in an open field situ- 
ation similar to the one used by Hall and Anderson for 
measuring “emotionality” (3). Two days later they 
were tested in the observation cages after 23 hours’ water 
deprivation. In neither condition did the experimental 
rats scratch more than the controls. 
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HE concept of “homelessness” became 

crystallized for the writer while he was 

employed as clinical psychologist with 
the U. S. Army’s chief European neuro- 
psychiatric center during World War II. 
Interviews of hundreds and reading of addi- 
tional hundreds of case histories of combat 
exhaustion patients revealed that the chief 
element which demarcated the soldier who 
succumbed to combat fatigue from the one 
who did not, was the former’s existing and 
past feelings of severe homelessness. To the 
psychiatrist this finding was not a surprise; 
the area around which he generally directed 
his attention both for purposes of therapy 
and diagnosis was that of family feelings. 
The social worker, social psychologist, and 
sociologist have been discussing vaguely simi- 
lar concepts and have arrived at generally 
similar findings when working with such 
terms as “broken family,” “tension in the 
home,” “bad family situation,” etc. Such de- 
scriptions as parental rejection, family strife, 
coldness in family relations, etc., have con- 
cerned themselves, all too vaguely, with 
facets of this clinical entity. Erich Fromm, 
perhaps more than any other writer, has ap- 
proached the concept in such passages as the 
following. 

He (man) is a part of nature, subject to her 
physical laws and unable to change them, yet 
he transcends the rest of nature. He is set apart 
while being a part; he is homeless, yet chained 
to the home he shares with all creatures (6, p. 39). 


Unfortunately, neither Fromm’s use of the 
term nor its crucial position in personality 
development has produced clear delineation, 
or a measure, of homelessness. The closest 
that test makers have come to this clinical 
entity has been in the use of scales measuring 
“home adjustment” or “home environment,” 
it being assumed in most cases that these 
terms defined themselves (1, 10). 

1 Psychometric Affiliates are arranging to publish the 
test commercially. Copies of, and information regarding 
the test, may be obtained by writing cither to them at 


Box 1625, Chicago, Illinois, or to the author at 191 Malta 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On the basis of interviews conducted and 
case histories read in the Army, the Purdue 
Guidance Center, and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital for psychotics at Northport, 
Long Island, the author has abstracted the 
common family-feeling denominator which 
appears typically to distinguish the disturbed 
from the better-adjusted individual. The 
following definition of homelessness is a 
product of this abstracting process. The Elias 
Family Opinion Survey (EFOS) was con- 
structed both to furnish a measure of this 
significant concept and to supply, at least 
temporarily, a first tool with which the term 
can be operationally designated. It is hoped 
that, beginning with this definition and tool, 
the concept will receive sufficient research 
attention to permit refinement both of its 
definition and of its measuring tools, as has 
been the case with the perhaps no more 
significant term, “intelligence.” 


Definition of Homelessness 


Feelings of intrafamily “homeyness-home- 
lessness” are the extremes of a single con- 
tinuum to be identified as H-ness. “Homey” 
feelings are positive; they are full of warmth, 
love, harmony, and other unifying qualities. 
“Homeless” feelings, on the other hand, are 
negative, cold, hateful and loveless, divisive, 
and full of friction. 

An individual’s feeling towards his intra- 
family relations are homey when he doth: 

1. Feels himself positively drawn towards 
his family group and its members (i.c., he 
experiences approach tendencies or positive 
valences) and 

2. Feels that his family group and its mem- 
bers are desirous of moving positively towards 
him (i.e. that they experience approach 
tendencies or positive valences). 

Note: For the feeling to be homey both 
of the foregoing conditions must exist. The 
person who longs for family warmth but 
feels rejected may be essentially more home- 
less than one who spurns those who have 
rejected him. 
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An individual's feelings toward his intra- 
family relations are homeless when he either: 

1. Feels himself moving away from the 
family group or its members (i.c., he experi- 
ences avoidance tendencies or negative va- 
lences) or 

2. Feels that his family group or its mem- 
bers are, or are desirous of, moving away 
from, or repelling, him (i.c., they experience 
avoidance tendencies or negative valences). 

Note: The existence of either or part of 
the foregoing conditions constitutes homeless- 
ness. In fact, the individual who experiences 
either, but not both, of the conditions is 
probably in deeper conflict than the indi- 
vidual who has found some form of adjust- 
ment in counterattacking aggressive hostility. 


CoNSTRUCTION OF THE EFOS Test 


Other than the fact that existing home ad- 
justment tests, like The Adjustment Inven- 
tory (1), either refer to a different or to an 
undefined concept, their main inadequacies 
as measures of homelessness have arisen from 
the obviousness and superficiality of their di- 
rect questioning techniques. Direct ques- 
tionnaires are easily faked (g) and obviously 
reach only conscious attitudes. To avoid these 
obstacles and yet retain the advantages of 
questionnaire techniques (i.e., objectivity and 
ease both of administration and of scoring) 
the author proposed to measure personal 
feelings of intrafamily H-ness indirectly, 
through the attitudes expressed by testees 
towards the general family life prevailing 
in their communities during their childhoods. 

This attempt was based on the hypothesis, 
verified in the course of this study (4), that 
testees would project feelings towards their 
own childhood families when expressing their 
attitudes towards general family life. An 
earlier study (5) conducted by this writer sup- 
ported this hypothesis by showing (a) that 
insecure individuals complain of illness in 
significantly larger percentages than secure 
testees do, and (b) that unstructured in- 
quiries discriminate best between secure and 
insecure individuals. Therefore, contrary to 
the practice usual in questionnaire construc- 
tion (11), unstructured items were preferred 
to more structured ones in this study, and the 
instructions further de-structured the test 
situation by providing: 


You don’t have to base your opinions on your 
families alone. Many people base their opinions 
on all the families they have known. . . . The 
questions sometimes have different meanings for 
different people. The meaning which comes 
easiest to you is the best one to use. If you are 
not sure about any question give it the meaning 
it would have if you had made it up yourself and 
were saying it to a friend. 


To elicit additional projection the instruc- 
tions urged the testees to give their first im- 
pressions by instructing: 


Work quickly. Give the first answer that 
comes to your mind. This is not a test. There 
are no right or wrong answers. It is necessary 
that you finish this entire questionnaire quickly. 
To do so you cannot spend too much time on any 
question. 


A typical question (No. 60) reads, “Chil- 
dren love one of their parents in ways that 
aren’t nice.” Five answer choices (i.¢., al- 
ways, often, sometimes, rarely, and never) 
are permitted for each item. 

In its present form the EFOS has under- 
gone four revisions. Originally more than 
500 items had been gathered to reflect the 
attitudes voiced by the patients whose case 
histories and interviews initiated the writer’s 
interest in the concept of homelessness. A 
trial battery of the best 320 of these items 
was pretested upon a group of clinical psy- 
chologists whose scores and clinical judg- 
ments guided the author in his selection of 
a refined battery of 160 items. This 160- 
item questionnaire was then given to 57 
psychotic patients in good contact with re- 
ality at the Veterans Hospital in Northport, 
Long Island. Qualitative signs (described 
in the test’s manual) rather than actual test 
scores identified 47 of the papers as psychotic 
products. 

A group of ten professionally qualified 
judges then rated each of the 160 items indi- 
cating (a) whether they were relevant to the 
concept of H-ness, as defined, and (b) the 
relative degree to which each of the five 
answer choices for each item reflected home- 
lessness. Irrelevant items (so judged by 3 or 
more of the 10 judges) and ambiguous ones 
(those whose answer choices were not as- 
signed essentially uniform weights by the 
raters) were eliminated. 

The resulting 132-item test was given to 
233 Brooklyn College students and item- 
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analyzed to eliminate the questions which 
did not differentiate at the .o1 level of confi- 
dence or better between the highest 27 per 
cent and the lowest 27 per cent of the scores 
on the test itself. 

More than individuals have been 
tested with the EFOS with results that have 
uniformly confirmed its practicality, validity, 
and utility. The test has been given to males 
and females, ranging from 10 to 60 years 
of age, who represented more than 20 re- 
ligious preferences. The testees came from 
all socioeconomic levels; they lived in all 
boroughs of New York City and in farms, 
towns, and cities of Arkansas; they classified 
themselves as Negroes, Whites, Indians, and 
Chinese; and they had IQ’s ranging trom 75 to 
138 (Wechsler-Bellevue scores or equivalent). 
The relationships between EFOS scores and 
the foregoing were studied; also investigated 
were the relationships between these scores 
and the following variables: dissension in 
family, presence or absence of parents from 
home, proneness towards cheating, tendency 
to score differently when testees do not sign 
their names as opposed to when they do, 
and tendency of testees to slant answers when 
motivated to do so, etc. (4, 8). 

In these researches (4, 8) the author found 
the test validly predictive, often where other 
well-known tests had proved inadequate. 


3,000 


STANDARDIZATION REsULTS 

Reliability 

Reliability of the fina! EPOS (split-half 
method) was found to be .97 computed from 
a population of 168 testees whose scores 
ranged from 138-404. An earlier form of 
the test was found to have a test-retest reli- 
ability of .92. The better reliability of the 
final test is attributable, at least in part, to 
improvements in its content and administra- 
tion procedure. 


Validity 


Direct Validation. The final EFOS was 
first validated by the method of contrasted 
groups. One hundred and _ twenty-three 
homeless individuals were tested in the Cedar 
Knolls School for Juvenile Delinquents at 
Hawthorne, New York, and in the recep- 
tion center for juvenile delinquents at the 
Elmira State Prison, Elmira, New York. 


Studies of case histories and clinical ratings 
by qualified professsional personnel of the 
two institutions indicated that 80 per cent 
to 95 per cent (depending on the rater) of 
the testees came from homes which were 
as or more homeless than the most home- 
less quarter of New York State families. 
Testees having homey families were obtained 
in Brooklyn from groups (equated in such 
relevant characteristics as age and sex with 
the homeless group) which the group direc- 
tors and the test author judged to be as 
homey as the most homey quarter of New 
York State families. To further contrast the 
groups all members of the homeless group, 
who were suspected of coming from a warm 
home, were excluded prior to the testing. 

The resulting EFOS distributions showed 
practically no overlap. Only 20 testees 
(almost 1/6) of the homeless group obtained 
scores which were homey enough to fall 
somewhere within the limits of the distribu- 
tion for the homey group; and only 13 
(1/6) of the homey testees obtained scores 
which were sufficiently homeless to fall within 
the homeless distribution limits. Table 1 
below gives comparable statistics for the two 
groups. 

Standard error of the difference between 
the means of the Homey and of the three 
Homeless groups combined is 20.6; the dif- 
ference is therefore significant at much bet- 
ter than .o1 level. 


Validity Confirming Studies 


In studies of the effects of various variables 
upon H-ness the validity of the test has been 
confirmed. Variables, which it was hypothe- 
sized would reflect differences in family 
warmth, have been found to be related to test 
scores as predicted, while those which it was 
presumed would have no bearing on H-ness 
have been found to have no significant rela- 
tionship to the test (4, 8). 

When holding constant such factors as 
age, sex, extreme poverty, and absence of 
parents from home, no significant differences 
in EFOS scores were found among (a) racial 
groups such as White, Colored, Indian, and 
Yellow, (b) religious groups such as Catholic, 
Hebrew, Mohammedan, and Protestant (no 
difference being found also among various 
Protestant groups), and (c) residents of New 
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York City and of towns, cities, and farms 
of Arkansas. Nor were significant relation- 
ships found with the following variables: 
size of family, birth order, mother’s occupa- 
tion, regularity of testee’s church attendance, 
birthplace of testee or of his parents, and 
testee’s national descent (4, 8). 

The variables which have been found to 
be related to EFOS scores are the ones which 
the author predicted to be indicative of fam- 
ily warmth or distance. Increasingly “home- 


overtly homeless, borderline homeless, aver- 
age normal range (which is subdivided into: 
cool and questioning, median, and warm 
and homey), borderline unrealistically over- 
homey, and unrealistically over-homey. 

Even though the norms and classification 
categories established have been based on 
Arkansas and New York City populations 
they can be used as general norms because, 
as the validity-confirming studies cited above 
show, only testee differences which reflect 


TABLE | 


“Home cessness” Scores oF ContTRASTED Groups 











Statistic Homey Group 


N.Y.C. Jewisn 
Home tess Groups 
(Henry Sr. 
SETTLEMENT AND 
Cepar Knows ScHoo) 


ALL 3 
HomeELess Groups 





N 78 
Range 133-289 
Mean 209 
SD 40 
SE of Mean 4-4 


123 40 
254-437 262-402 
322 325 

37 37 

3-3 5-9 





less” scores are obtained from ages of 10 to 
19, after which they taper off to a constant 
level. This reflects both the teenager’s in- 
creasing fight for independence and his con- 
current more realistic appraisal of family 
relations. At all age levels, male scores are 
more homeless than those of females, as 
should be expected from the influences in our 
culture which draw the female closer to the 
home and train her to repress anti-home hos- 
tilities to a greater extent than the male. 
EFOS scores are significantly more homeless 
among the very poor elements in a commu- 
nity than among the others. No significant 
differences (p<.20) appear, however, for 
economic differences above the city slum or 
rural shanty levels. Only abject poverty cre- 
ates the kind of tensions which lead to 
H-ness; given a basic subsistence minimum, 
differences in wealth do not produce dif- 
ferences in family warmth (8). 


Discussion 


Scores may be obtained for the total test 
and for its ten subtests; and percentile norms 
have been developed for all. The total test 
scores can also be interpreted with refer- 
ence to the following classification categories: 


actual differences in home relations have 
been found to be related to EFOS scores. 
The test appears to be largely culture free. 
Despite the fact that age and sex differences 
are indicative of actual differences in H-ness 
feelings, separate norms were developed for 
these categories. This permits comparing a 
testee’s score with those of the general popu- 
lation and of people of his age and sex. 

The test also furnishes more clinically sub- 
jective indicators of the following testee qual- 
ities: intellectual inability to realistically 
evaluate families, fantasy-like over-glamour- 
ization of family life, answer slanting, and 
the following signs found typical of psychotic 
test products: bizarre inconsistency, rigid 
geometric patterning of responses, and answer 
constriction. 

The ten subtests can be profiled to obtain 
a graphic picture of their interrelationships. 
They measure the following clinically de- 
termined components of the broader concept 
of homelessness: (1) attitudes toward moth- 
ers, (2) attitudes toward fathers, (3) com- 
parison of attitudes toward mothers with 
those toward fathers, (4) oedipal feelings 
toward either parent, (5) strivings for inde- 
pendence from parents, (6) feelings of re- 
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jection by parents, (7) parent-child friction 
or warmth, (8) interparental friction or 
warmth, (9) evaluations of parents’ quali- 
ties, and (10) feelings that one’s family is 
socially inferior or superior. 


SUMMARY 


The EFOS, which has been standardized 
to measure feelings of homelessness, as de- 
fined, has been found useful, reliabie, and 
valid. It can be used with English-speaking 
populations, which have 5th grade or bet- 
ter reading ability, to objectively measure 
homelessness and ten clinically derived com- 
ponents of the concept. The test also fur- 
nishes clinical indicators of a number of other 
testee qualities. 
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THE EFFECT OF HUNGER ON DISCRIMINATED RESPONDING 


JAMES A. DINSMOOR ! 


Columbia Unwersity 


HILE the process by which the human 

\ x / observer acquires discriminative re- 

actions to a variety of verbal stimuli 
remains somewhat obscure, it is clear that 
the existence of such reactions has provided 
a very convenient basis for determining the 
effects of immediate environmental events in 
the psychophysical laboratory. Merely by em- 
ploying verbal instructions at the beginning 
of the session, an experimenter can establish 
a ready-made correlation between the sub- 
ject’s response and whatever stimulus dimen- 
sion. he may be employing; extraneous vari- 
ables, for the most part, are minimized; by 
“focussing” the subject’s reaction, so to speak, 
on the relevant aspects of the situation, the 
experimenter is able to obtain lawful and 
dependable data (4, 5, 7). Despite the ap- 
parent naiveté of this technique, its practical 
convenience has been a major factor in the 
development of sensory and perceptual re- 
search. 

At the same time, it has influenced its direc- 
tion. Because it is so difficult for the experi- 
menter to control the previous experience 
and the current motivation of the human 
subject, these factors have rarely been treated 
as experimental variables in laboratory in- 
vestigations. Social and clinical psycholo- 
gists, who are forced in their practice to deal 
with just such factors, often at the intuitive 
level, have understandably been sensitive to 
this limitation, and have frequently expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the “narrowness” of 
traditional psychophysical work, its “arti- 
ficiality,” and its “sterility.” Since neither 
the clinic nor field surveys have provided an 
adequate proving ground for choosing among 
the welter of conflicting theories, a ne d has 
been felt for the extension of the. more 
rigorous techniques of experimental deter- 
mination to such problems (e.g., 1, 2, 10). 
Unfortunately, however, many of the experi- 
menters who have taken up this task have 
themselves derived not only their inspira- 
tion but their terminology and their con- 


1 Now at Indiana University. 


ceptual patterns from social and clinical de- 
scription. Their definitions tend to be vague, 
in many instances; the referents or S”’s for 
their terms have been obscure; lists of ex- 
amples have been substituted for operational 
specification. They speak, for instance, of 
a distinction between “objective,” “realistic,” 
or “autochthonous” factors, on the one hand, 
and those which are “subjective,” “dynamic,” 
“behavioral,” or “autistic” on the other. The 
first set of terms apparently refers to the 
effects of the immediate situation; this is 
the traditional subject-matter of the psycho- 
physicist. The second set refers to such prior 
determinants as drive and reinforcement, 
which are constomarily ignored in sensory 
and perceptual studies. Under this heading, 
frequent reference is made to “needs,” 
“values,” “gratifications,” “frustrations,” “de- 
fenses,” “stresses,” “tensions,” etc., which are 
extremely difficult to specify. Often, such 
words refer to inferred variables for which 
there is little or no evidence. When properly 
constructed (18), such variables may perhaps 
have a degree of utility (but cf. 17); when 
introduced ad hoc, on the other hand, they 
serve primarily to confuse the reader and to 
retard scientific description. 

Again, owing to the difficulty of controlling 
or manipulating such factors as drive, emo- 
tion, reinforcement, and prior training in 
the human subject, the employment of groups 
differing in some such social index as age, 
attitude, education, or income is frequently 
substituted for the use of a genuine experi- 
mental variable. This is not a trivial dis- 
tinction. Such group differences tend to be 
complex; a number of factors are covarying, 
and it is difficult or impossible to determine 
which of the many factors are responsible 
for the observed differences in behavior. In 
a recent and rather intriguing experiment by 
Bruner and Goodman (1), for example, and 
its replication (with less striking results) by 
Carter and Schooler (2), children from rich 
and poor families were employed. The 
greater overestimation of the size of coins 
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by the children from the homes of lower 
income was attributed to differences in the 
subjective “value” of the coins to either group; 
it might as readily, and perhaps as plausibly, 
have been attributed to differences in famili- 
arity, or to a host of other factors. To 
winnow out the effects of a single factor, 
independent manipulation of an isolated vari- 
able is necessary. This cannot be accom- 
plished by employing human subjects of un- 
known histories. 

Among the experiments on “dynamic” fac- 
tors in perception which have been distin- 
guished by a relatively explicit specification 
of the independent variable are four which 
deal with the effects of the degree of hunger 
on perceptual or discriminative reactions. In 
an experiment by Sanford (12), ten school 
children were asked to produce verbal asso- 
ciations to lists of words “which . . . might 
possibly elicit responses logically related to 
food or to the eating situation” (12, p. 131) 
and to interpret twenty ambiguous pictures 
that could be considered as “having to do 
with food” (12, p. 132). The children gave 
more food-related words when hungry, im- 
mediately before a regular meal, than when 
satiated, shortly after the meal. In a later 
and more thorough experiment by the same 
author (13), college students were substituted 
for the children as subjects, and, in particular, 
one group was tested after twenty-four hours 
of fasting. Again, the number of appropriate 
responses increased regularly with each incre- 
ment in hunger. These findings were in- 
terpreted as demonstrating the effects of drive 
on “the imaginal process.” 

In a similar experiment by Levine, Chein, 
and Murphy (8), several undergraduates were 
asked to “identify” meaningless figures and 
ambiguous drawings of miscellaneous food 
and household articles, which were presented 
behind a ground-glass screen. The experi- 
mental group (5 Os) were tested at one, 
three, six, and nine hours of hunger, and 
were promised, and given, food at the close 
of the session, “to keep a food-set operat- 
ing” (8, p. 287). The data themselves were 
somewhat ambiguous, since the number of 
food responses rose, at first, with increases in 
deprivation, and then declined. The authors 
offered a double ad hoc explanation, involv- 
ing the following pair of hypotheses: “(a) 


An autistic process operating in the direction 
of gratification; (b) a process of mobiliza- 
tion of perceptual energies in the direction 
of accurately perceiving the means-objects 
in the sense of greater alertness. The first 
of these hypotheses is substantiated by the 
rise in the curve, the second by the subsequent 
fall” (8, pp. 291-292). 

The most thorough of this series of inves- 
tigations was performed by McClelland and 
Atkinson (9), employing 130 candidates for 
submarine training school. In this study, 
large groups were tested at 1-2 hours after 
eating, 4-5 hours, and 16-18 hours; they 
were asked to guess what (nonexistent) 
pictures were being projected on a screen at 
extremely low intensities of illumination. The 
necessity of making some response to each 
“picture” was emphasized in the instructions. 
“Write down something for every picture. 
. .. When you are certain you don’t see any- 
thing then your guess is the impression we 
want. . . . Don’t expect to see much at all. 
... Write down the impression that comes to 
your mind” (9, pp. 208-209). On nine of 
the twelve stimulus presentations, a choice 
among three possible responses was required; 
in the other three cases, no “hints” were given. 
In general, the frequency of food-related re- 
sponses increased reliably with the number 
of hours since the last regular meal. This 
was interpreted as a “projection” of the sub- 
jects’ “needs,” a change in their “perceptions.” 

In studies of this type, where human sub- 
jects and verbal responses are employed, it 
is very difficult to formulate a systematic 
interpretation of the data. The acquisition- 
history of these variegated verbal responses, 
and hence their relation to the experimental 
stimuli, has not been determined. It is not 
clear, for example, why in the McClelland 
and Atkinsom study (9) there should be 
discrepancies ‘between the effects of hunger 
on “instrumerttal” food-related responses (e.g., 
eating utensils) and on “goal” responses (e.g., 
foods). By analogy with more systematic 
data obtained in infra-human studies, one 
may presume that the emission of a broad 
class of words known as “food-responses” 
has in the past been reinforced with social 
approval and with food itself; this rein- 
forcement has most often occurred in the 
presence of edible objects and the food con- 
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versations of others. Such visual and verbal 
stimuli, plus whatever stimulation may have 
been induced by the food-deprivation itself, 
would then be positive discriminative stimuli, 
or S”’s, for the use of these words, and the 
frequency of responses in this situation would 
be high (7, 15, 16). A generalization of these 
responses to stimuli which resemble the 
original S”’s is then to be expected, par- 
ticularly if these stimuli are not themselves 
effective S”’s for strong competing responses; 
i.e., if they are “ambiguous.” Any “structur- 
ing” of the stimuli tends to evoke competing 
responses which interfere with the appearance 
of those related to food. By the use of in- 
structional stimuli, the over-all frequency of 
verbal responses of some kind is raised, and 
certain avuilable categories may sometimes be 
specified. In general, although elements of 
the original stimulus pattern may be present, 
the experimental situation is one which merely 
resembles the S”; since food words have not 
previously been reinforced in this situation, 
it may legitimately be termed an S4. Hence, 
the findings of Sanford (12, 13) and of Mc- 
Clelland and Atkinson(g) may be sum- 
marized by saying that verbal responses in 
S“ tend to increase in frequency with an 
increase in the relevant drive; the atypical 
results obtained by Levine, Chein, and Mur- 
phy (8) may be related to special techniques 
employed (e.g., feeding the subjects at the 
end of the session) or may merely be the 
result of chance fluctuation.? 

Such an increase in the frequency of S4 
responses might be an expression of either 
of two principles. First, it is possible that 
the “perception” is “distorted,” that the dis- 
crimination is “breaking down,” to use the 
vernacular, that the gradient of generalization 
is spread or broadened by the increase in 
drive. This would be indicated by a dis- 
proportionate increase in S4 responding as 
compared to that in S?—i.e., a distortion of 
the relative response probability. Alterna- 
tively, it is possible that both S? and S4 re- 
sponding are proportionately increased, and 
that the greater frequency in S4 is merely a 
special instance of the more general incre- 


2The present writer has consulted the published 
frequencies for the individual subjects (8, Table 1), but 
has not been able to establish the statistical significance 
of this decline. 


ment. Some evidence for such an interpreta- 
tion may be noted in an observation by Mc- 
Clelland and Atkinson that “the gradient of 
increase as hunger increased was the same 
for the items yielding frequent food responses 
as for the items yielding infrequent food 
responses” (9, p. 217). 

An explicit test of these alternative be- 
havioral tendencies, however, requires the 
employment of infra-human subjects, so that 
the training process and the consequent rela- 
tionship of the response to the stimuli em- 
ployed may be specified in experimental 
terms. It requires the selection of a response 
which is known to vary in a simple and 
orderly fashion as a function of typical experi- 
mental operations. Finally, an appropriate 
measure must be selected such that a pair 
of independent reflexes would maintain their 
proportionality despite the changes induced 
by the manipulation of drive; such that their 
transformation would be linear. It has been 
demonstrated in previous studies that varied 
rates of occurrence of such a freely-emitted 
response as bar-pressing in the rat will all be 
multiplied by the same constant when the 
degree of hunger is raised or lowered. A com- 
plementary pair of studies by Williams (19) 
and Perin (11), for example, indicate that 
a formula relating the number of responses 
in extinction to the number of prior rein- 
forcements (food pellets) requires only a 
multiplicative constant to express the effect 
of differing drives. Similarly, Skinner (14, 
17) has shown that two rates of responding 
under periodic reinforcement and throughout 
various stages of extinction retain their pro- 
portionality when the difference is one of 
drive. One extinction curve may be super- 
imposed upon the other by simple multipli- 
cation with a factor derived from the ratio 
of the rates under periodic reinforcement. 
This suggests that the effect on a pair of 
discriminated reflexes, S?.R and S4.R, would 
be to change their rates by the same factor, 
if the drive has no effect on the gradient of 
generalization, per se. A disproportionate 
increase in the rate of S“ responding, on the 
other hand, would indicate a direct effect of 
heightened drive on the discrimination itself. 
The present experiment is designed to test 
these alternatives. 
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APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


Six male white rats, about 200 days in age, were 
starved down to 85 per cent of their normal body 
weight and were conditioned to depress a bar or 
lever which procured 1/15 gm. pellets of food. 
When this response was well established, discrimi- 
nation training was begun. Five-minute periods 
of light were alternated with five-minute periods of 
darkness. Responses occurring in the presence of 
the light—the positive stimulus, or S°—were rein- 
forced aperiodically, at a mean interval of two 


weight and the calculated value. A 100-minute 
test run was then conducted, tollowing the usual 
discrimination procedure, immediately prior to the 
next scheduled feeding. By the same technique, 
these animals were successively tested at 80, 85, go, 
95, and 100 per cent of their original weight; finally, 
they were tested under continuous feeding (sati- 
ation). The other three rats followed the same 
schedule im descending order. Since some disrup- 
tion of the discrimination was observed in the first 
few minutes of each test session, only the final 
ninety minutes of responding was tabulated. 
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minutes, with further pellets. Reinforcement was 
withheld, however, in the darkness—SA.8 

By the end of 16 daily sessions of 100 min. apiece, 
the rates in S” and in S4 appeared to have ap 
proached their respective limits. The degree of 
hunger was then manipulated in the following 
manner: For three rats, a body weight 75 per cent 
of that under continuous feeding was aetermined. 
Following further starvation to reduce their weight 
below this norm, they were fed on each of five 
successive days an amount of powdered food equal 
to the difference in grams between their actual 


one currently employed 
Skinner, at Harvard 


8 This procedure is similar to 
with Prof. B. F. 
University. 


pigeons by 


Standard living-experimental cages, bars, and 
recording apparatus (3) were used throughout. 
The light which served as the S” was a diffuse 
illumination of 3.8 foot-candles, furnished from a 
hood mounted in a white wooden ceiling, which 
had been placed on the top of the cage as a substi- 
tute for the usual metal lid. The animals were 
effectively insulated from the sound produced by 
the control and recording apparatus but not from 
the sounds produced by other animals or their food 
magazines, within the same group of three. 


REsULTs AND Discussion 


The mean number of responses at each 
level of hunger is represented in Figure 1. 
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From this figure it may be seen that the 
over-all rate of responding is relatively low 
following continuous feeding (satiation), and 
that it rises consistently as the weight of the 
animal declines to 80 per cent of normal. 
The relatively high rate at 80 per cent and 
the succeeding drop under the 75 per cent 
condition may represent experimental errors, 
due to chance fluctuation, or the drop may 
be a result of the physical weakness of the 
animals, due to malnutrition (6). It may 
also be seen that the separate totals under S” 
and S follow a similar pattern. 





RESPONSES IN S* 


A more precise measure of this relationship 
is presented in numerical form in Table 1. 
Here the number of responses in S4 is ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total number 
of responses made by each animal, and these 
percentages are averaged for each level of 
body weight. Although the values fluctuate 
to quite an extent, no systematic trend is ob- 
servable in the mean percentages. Analysis 
of variance reveals no significant differences 
between these means. 

Finally, the corresponding mean totals 
under S” and S4 are plotted on perpendicular 
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coordinates in Figure 2, and a rectilinear 
function is calculated by the method of aver- 
ages, assuming a zero intercept. In this cal- 
culation, one point, which appears somewhat 
deviant, has been ignored; the remaining six 
points cluster closely about the theoretical fit. 
It is apparent that the two rates remain 
roughly proportional: if the discrimination is 
measured by the relative rates of responding 
under S” and S4 (3), it may be said to 
remain unaffected by changes in the degree 
of hunger. The increase in S“ responding 
represents merely an instance of the more 
general increase under either stimulus condi- 
tion. There is no evidence for what might be 
called a breakdown of the discrimination or 
a distortion of the perception. 

This finding does not conflict with the 
data obtained by the use of verbal responses 
in human subjects, with the exception of the 
unreliable and uncorroborated decline in fre- 
quency reported by Levine, Chein, and Mur- 
phy (8) at their higher levels of drive. It 
does, however, illustrate the fact that the 
employment of infra-human subjects and the 
establishment of a discrimination de novo 
make possible a more complete analysis of 
the immediate observations on changes in the 
frequency of the response. With such a pro- 
cedure, moreover, there is less of a tempta- 
tion to indulge in explanatory fictions, which, 
for all their imaginative appeal, are entirely 
gratuitous in a scientific discussion. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present experiment was conducted in 
order to analyze in a more systematic fashion, 
without speculative embellishments, previ- 
ously reported observations on the increased 
frequency of generalized verbal responses at 
high levels of drive. The corresponding bar- 
pressing rates of six white rats under positive 
(reinforced) and negative (nonreinforced) 
stimulation have been compared at seven 
levels of hunger. With the exception of a 
single deviant value, the two rates remain 
closely proportional; one is a linear function 
of the other. It is concluded that the increase 


in rate is general, and that a stimulus dis- 
crimination, as measured by the relative rates 
of response, is not affected by changes in 
drive. 
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velopment of scales and measuring in- 

struments designed to be utilized in a 
large-scale study of political participation.? 
A brief preliminary statement of the nature 
and purpose of the larger investigation has 
already been given in the earlier report (9) 
describing the standardization of a scale for 
dominance. As indicated in this earlier re- 
port, theoretical consideration of the problem 
involved suggested that psychological varia- 
bles such as dominance, sense of responsi- 
bility, self-confidence, suggestibility, conserva- 
tism, religiosity, etc., would enter into the 
constellation of factors determining political 
participation, and would accordingly have to 
be assessed. 

For some of the dimensions believed to be 
important, previous measuring instruments 
appeared to be available; but for others, such 
as dominance, no extant devices were appro- 
priate for our purposes. We, therefore, de- 
cided to construct scales which could be used 
in the larger project, and which would have 
sufficient reliability and validity for the study 
of group differences. 

As in the case of the dominance scale, we 
began with an externally-defined social cri- 
terion. The aim of the present study is not 
the construction of a factorially pure measur- 
ing instrument, but the development of a 
scale which will order individuals according 
to their social responsibility. For this reason 
more attention has been paid to the question 
of criterion predictability than to the question 
of scale purity. 


Ts paper is a second report on the de- 


PRocEDURES 


The “peer group nomination technique,” 
along with other methods, was used in de- 


1 This is one of a series of studies on the broad prob- 
lem of social responsibility being conducted in the Lab- 
oratory for Research in Social Relations, University of 
Minnesota, under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 

2Dr. Kenneth E. Clark, Department of Psychology, 
University of Minnesota, is a member of the research 


veloping the responsibility scale. In em- 
ploying the peer-group method, subjects were 
asked to choose the “most” and “least” re- 
sponsible members in their particular group, 
and were urged to ignore such considerations 
as friendliness, popularity, etc. In developing 
the scale, five groups were studied: one fra- 
ternity and one sorority at the University 
of Minnesota,’ several social science classes 
from a Minneapolis high school,* an entire 
senior class from the St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
Technical High School,® and the entire ninth 
grade class from the St. Cloud Central Junior 
High School. The sizes of the samples 
varied from approximately 50 for each of the 
two University groups, through 123 for the 
Minneapolis high school, to 221 for the ninth 
graders, and 282 for the St. Cloud seniors. 
The actual selection of the criterion sub- 
samples varied somewhat from group to 
group. For the St. Cloud ninth graders, 
all of the teachers who taught ninth grade 
classes were presented with a mimeographed 
list of students and asked to rate each student. 
The ratings for each subject were then tallied, 
and two subsamples representing the two ex- 
tremes of the continuum were chosen. There 
were 40 students (20 boys and 20 girls) in 
each subsample. In the St. Cloud senior 
class the principal indicated those students 
he believed to be the most and least responsi- 
ble members of the senior class, and from his 
list 30 students at each extreme were selected 
(15 of each sex). The working definition of 
responsibility which was given to the teachers, 
and to the high school principal, was essen- 





team for the larger project, and has contributed greatly 
to the present study. 

8 The writers wish to thank Dean E. G. Williamson 
of the University of Minnesota for his kindness in 
facilitating this phase of the research. 

* These subjects were made available through the 
kindness of Dr. Kopple Friedman. 

5 These subjects were made available through the 
kindness of Mr. F. J. Herda and Mr. H. B. Gough. 

® These subjects were made available through the 
kindness of Mr. M. J. Lunemann. 
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tially the same as that given to the Minne- 
apolis high school and University of Minne- 
sota students: 

Responsibility. The responsible person is one who 
shows a ready willingness to accept the consequences 
of his own behavior, dependability, trustworthiness, 
and a sense of obligation to the group. Others would 
describe the responsible person in such terms as 
“you can depend on him,” “he is a straight shooter,” 
“he always does his part,” etc. 

The responsible person will not necessarily be a 
leader in his group, or of higher than average in- 
telligence (although he might well be character- 
ized in this way), but will be primarily a person 
who does seem to have a sense of commitment to 
the group and others, who is dependable, and who 
possesses integrity. 

The second group, those low on responsibility, 
need not be irresponsible, but they should be the 
ones you can readily judge as lacking the qualities 
mentioned, or deficient in them. Be careful not to 
confuse responsibility with popularity. Also, be 
careful to make your ratings on the basis of the 
person’s actual behavior, and not according to the 
way you thnk he would like to behave, or be seen. 


The students in the Minneapolis high 
school were asked to list the names of the 
five most and five least responsible students 
in their classroom, and the students in the 
college fraternity and sorority samples were 
asked to list the ten most and ten least re- 
sponsible members of their organization. 
Weights of +1 for each positive choice, 
and of —1 for each negative choice, were 
assigned, and a total score was computed for 
each student on this basis. Ranked by total 
scores, the 25 most and 25 least responsible 
students (13 males, 12 females) in the high 
school sample were chosen, and in the college 
sample the 16 most and 16 least responsible 
students (8 of each sex) were selected.” 

By these procedures we were able to study 
the responses of four pairs of subsamples, 
varied according to age, locale, and method 
of selection. In spite of these variations the 
chief factor separating the extremes within 
each subsample was presumably the same, 
since the judges were in each case making 
their selections according to a common defini- 
tion of “social responsibility.” 

The judges experienced little difficulty in 
making the ratings, and felt that the task 
was meaningful and understandable. More- 

7 Subsamples of 25 vs. 25 (13 females, 12 males) 
were used for part of the analysis in the college group. 


The extended version of Table 2 referred to below indi- 
cates the various changes in size of subsamples. 


over, the widespread agreement in rating, 
which led to the clear placement of the cri- 
terion subjects at the extremes of the con- 
tinuum, indicates that the concept of “respon- 
sibility” is one concerning which relatively 
naive subjects are able to make reliable judg- 
ments. It would appear that “responsibility,” 
as here defined, is a dimension which people 
can actually use in judging the behavior of 
others. 

In addition to choosing the most and least 
responsible members of his particualr group, 
each student in the college and Minneapolis 
samples was asked to rate himself on re- 
sponsibility. For the college sample, the cor- 
relation between self- and group-ratings was 
.484, S.E., .14, and for the Minneapolis high 
school sample the correlation was .311, S.E., 
og. Scores on a home status index (6) were 
available for the high school group. The 
correlation between self-ratings and this index 
was .054, S.E., .og, and between the status 
index and the group-ratings, .299, S.E., .og. 

Before discussing the development of the 
responsibility scale itself, it might be useful 
to present further information on two of the 
subsamples used in the study. Table 1 pre- 
sents the summary statistics on a number of 
variables for the subsamples drawn from the 
St. Cloud high school senior class (the cri- 
terion in this case was the principal’s nomina- 
tions). 

An inspection of Table 1 reveals a number 
of differences which are significant at or be- 
yond the 5 per cent level. The least responsi- 
ble group has a sormewhat higher mean on 
the F scale of the MMPI, a scale which con- 
sists of items infrequently answered in the 
scored direction, and which, when so an- 
swered, may suggest carelessness, misunder- 
standing, or deliberate dissimulation. The 
least responsible students have higher scores 
on the D (depression) scale, on the Pd (psy- 
chopathic deviate), Sc (schizophrenia) and 
Ma (mania) scales. 

The least responsible girls attain higher 
scores on the Mf (masculinity-feminity) 
scale, indicating greater masculinity of in- 
terests. The most responsible students have 
higher Ac (achievement) scores (3), sug- 
gestive of greater academic drive and serious- 
ness of purpose, and have a lower mean Pr 
(prejudice) (7). On an obvious, unconcealed 
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anti-Semitism scale (12) the most responsible 
students are significantly more tolerant, and 
on a scale for ethnocentrism (2) which is 
closely related to the anti-Semitism scale, the 
most responsible students are less ethnocen- 
tric. 

The more responsible students are more 
intelligent, have superior scholastic achieve- 
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minded on general political and social issues. 

Once the four pairs of criterion subsamples 
had been selected, the next step involved 
administering a specially designed question- 
naire containing items believed by the writers, 
on theoretical and intuitional grounds, to be 
relevant to the psychology of social responsi- 
bility. 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE “Most” anp “Least” RESPONSIBLE STUDENTs IN A Hicn ScHoor Senior CLass 
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ment, engage in more extracurricular activi- 
ties, and tend to have lower scores on an 
“indirect” social intolerance scale which is 
based entirely on attitudes toward current 
social and political issues (8). 

If we attempt to summarize briefly the 
trends implied in the various scale differences, 
we get a picture of the most responsible 
students in this sample as being less cynical 
and hostile, more compliant and acquiescent, 
more tolerant, more sociable, less rebellious 
and recalcitrant, less perplexed and anxious, 
more secure in their relations to the outer 
world, more intelligent, more successful in 
academic work, and more liberal and open- 


This specially designed questionnaire was 
administered to four of the five groups (the 
St. Cloud high school class was omitted), 
and an item analysis was carried out. Those 
items which revealed the best discriminations 
among all the groups were retained, as indi- 
cated in Table 2.° In addition, all of the 


8 An extended version of Table 2 giving the percentage 
in each subsample responding “true” to each item and 
significance tests, has been filed with the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document 3214 from 
American Documentation Institute, 1719 N Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., remitting $1.00 for microfilm 
(images 1 inch high on standard 35 mm. motion picture 
film) or $1.00 for photocopies (6x8 inches) readable 
without optical aid. 
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samples had previously taken the Minnesota was made. In Table 2, items 1-24 were 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (10), and drawn from the special pool, and items 25-56 
an item analysis of their responses to this test 


were taken from the MMPI. An inspectional 


TABLE 2 
Irems ImctupeD IN THE ReEsPoNnsiBILiITy ScALE 





25. I like to read newspaper articles on crime. — (False) 

26. When someone does me a wrong I feel I should 
pay him back if I can, just for the principle of the } 
thing. (False) 


. Every family owes it to the city to keep their side- 
walks cleared in the winter and their lawn mowed 
in the summer. (Truc) 

. I wouldn’t sneak into a movie even if I could do 
it without being caught. (Truc) 


. When I work on a committee I like to take charge 
of things. (True) 

. Maybe some minority groups do get rough treat- 
ment, but it’s no business of mine. (False) 

. Every citizen should take the time to find out about 
national affairs, even if it means giving up some 
personal pleasures. (True) 

. We ought to worry about our own country and let 
the rest of the world take care of itself. (False) 

. It’s a good thing to know people in the right places 
so you can get traffic tags, and such things, taken 
care of. (False) 

. It is hard for me to act natural in a group of 
people. (False) 

. It’s no use worrying my head about public affairs; 
I can't do anything about them anyhow. (False) 

. School teachers complain a lot about their pay, but 
it seems to me they get as much as they deserve. 
(False) 

. There's no use in doing things for people; you only 
find that you get it in the neck in the long run. 
(False) 

. When a person “pads” his income tax report so as 
to get out of some of his taxes, it is just as bad as 
stealing money from the government. (True) 

. We ought to pay our elected officials better than we 
do. (True) 

. A person who doesn’t vote is not a good citizen. 
(True) 

. It makes me angry when I hear of someone who 
has been wrongly prevented from voting. (True) 
. If I get too much change in a store, I always give 
it back. (True) 

. As long as a person votes every four years, he has 
done his duty as a citizen, (False) 

. Police cars should be specially marked so that you 
can always see them coming. (False) 

. We ought to let Europe get out of its own mess; it 
made its bed, let it lie in it. (False) 

. I must admit I try to see what others think before 
I take a stand. (False) 

. When prices are high you can’t blame a person for 
getting all he can while the getting is good. (False) 
. I can honestly say that I do not really mind paying 
my taxes because I feel that’s one of the things I 
can do for what I get from the community. (True) 
People have a real duty to take care of their aged 
parents, even if it means making some pretty big 
sacrifices. (Truc) 

. I would be ashamed not to use my privilege of 
voting. (Truc) 


. I have had very peculiar and strange experiences. 


(False) 


. As a youngster I was suspended from school one 


or more times for cutting up. (False) 


. Everything is turning out just like the prophets of 


the Bible said it would. (True) 


. I have never done anything dangerous for the 


thrill of it. (True) 


. I enjoy a race or game better when I bet on it. 


(False) 


. In school I was sometimes sent to the principal for 


cutting up. (False) 


. I feel that I have often been punished without 


cause. (False) 


. I liked school. (True) 

. I seldom or never have dizzy spells. (True) 

. I like science. (True) 

. I very much like hunting. (False) 

. My parents have often objected to the kind of 


people I went around with. (False) 


. I was a slow learner in school. (False) 
. I have never been in trouble with the law. (True) 
. In school I found it very hard to talk before the 


class. (False) 


. I do not dread seeing a doctor about a sickness or 


injury. (True) 


. I played hooky from school quite often as a 


youngster. (False) 


. I would like to be an auto racer. (False) 
. It is all right to get around the law if you don't 


actually break it. (False) 


. I have often found people jealous of my good 


ideas, just because they had not thought of them 
first. (False) 


. In school my marks in deportment were quite regu- 


larly bad. (False) 


. I am fascinated by fire. (False) 
. I usually work things out for myself rather than 


get someone to show me how. (Truc) 


. When I get bored I like to stir up some excite- 


ment. (False) 


. I like to read about science. (Truc) 
. A large number of people are guilty of bad sexual 


conduct. (False) 


. I am often sorry because I am so cross and grouchy. 


(False) 


. I would like to wear expensive clothes. (False) 
. I am afraid of being alone in a wide-open place. 


(False) 


. At times I feel like swearing. (False) 
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classification of the 56 discriminating items 
suggests that about 31 (55 per cent) are “ob- 
viously” related to responsibility as ordinarily 
conceived, whereas 25 (45 per cent) are more 
subtle, in the sense that their relationship 
would not at once be apparent. 

In reviewing the items in Table 2 for possi- 
ble general trends, a number of clusters sug- 
gest themselves. The clusters below can be 
cited by way of example (tendencies asso- 
ciated with higher social responsibility rat- 


ings). 


that the scale is sufficiently reliable for group 
use and interpretation. 

Some impression of the screeing efficiency 
of the responsibility scale in the original sam- 
ples may be gained from Table 3. 

The entire scale was not given to all four 
samples, but in the college and Minneapolis 
high school samples, where the total scale 
scores were available, the screening efficiency 
is quite good. In the college group a cutting 
score of 38 would misclassify two of the most 
responsible subjects, and 5 of the least; 78 


TABLE 3 


Responsisitiry ScALeE STATISTICS FOR THE CRITERION SUBSAMPLES 








MINNEAPOLIS 
Hicu ScHoor 
Least 


COLLEGE 


Most Least Most 


Sr. CLoup 
Nintu Grape **® 
Most Least 


Str. Coup 
Hicu Scoot * 
Most Least 





N 16 16 25 25 
15-45 
30.76 
7.81 


35-52 
43-36 
4-43 


36-53 9-29-41 
43-62 37.12 
4-32 2.89 


Range 
Mean 
S.D. 


30 30 40 40 
15-28, 5-23 23-50 11-42 
22.83 14.17 38.55 28.52 
3-45 4-29 5-39 7-23 





* The samples in this group received the last 32 items only. 
** The samples in this group received only 52 of the 56 items. 


1. Greater concern for social and moral issues. 

2. Disapproval of privilege and favor. 

3. Emphasis on duties and self-discipline. 

4. Greater conventionality, less rebelliousness. 

5. Greater sense of trust and confidence in the 
world in general. 

6. Greater poise, assurance, and personal security. 


If these impressions derived from the items 
are expanded slightly and organized into a 
sort of brief character sketch, the most re- 
sponsible students would appear to be per- 
sons with a deep concern over broader ethical 
and moral problems, with a strong sense of 
justice, with a rather high, but somewhat 
rigid, set of self-demands and standards, a 
rejection of privilege or favoritism, an in- 
ability to enjoy “unearned” rewards, an al- 
most excessive emphasis on carrying one’s 
own share of burdens and duties, a strong 
and unflagging sense of confidence in self and 
in the basic rightfulness of the larger social 
world, and a rejection of the light, trivial, 
or dangerous. 

Turning to the question of the scale’s relia- 
bility, the only evidence at present is an un- 
corrected split-half coefficient of .73 based on 
the ninth grade sample. This value indicates 


per cent of the cases would be properly 
classified. For the high school sample, a 
cutting score of 38 would misclassify three 
of the most responsible subjects and six of the 
least; 82 per cent of the cases would be prop- 
erly classified. It must be emphasized that 
these separations were achieved within the 
same samples used in the item-analysis and 
utilized the extreme groups only. 

The correlation of the total responsibility 
scale with the group ratings was .503, S.E., 
14, in the college sample, and .594, S.E., .09 
in the Minneapolis high school group; for 
the self-ratings, the correlations were .146, 
S.E., .14, and .112, S.E., .0g, respectively. The 
difference between these two pairs of corre- 
lations sheds some interesting light on the 
usual contention that scores on a personality 
scale are just a roundabout way of getting 
a subject’s self-ratings. In both of these 
samples, the correlation between the sub- 
ject’s self-rating on responsibility and his 
score on the responsibility personality scale 
was insignificant. Also, the correlations of 
the scale with the criterion ratings were 








7 


higher than that between the self-ratings and 
the criterion ratings in both samples. 

The differences between the means of the 
most and least responsible students in each 
of the four samples were all highly significant, 
as judged by the ¢test. Another possible 
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sample the range was 15 to 52, with a mean 
of 37.06, and S.D., 7.22. 

Inasmuch as the last 32 items of the total 
responsibility scale were drawn from the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(10), these items were also studied as a 


TABLE 4 


DisrripuTion oF Raw Scores on THE Last 32 Items oF THE Responsipitiry ScaLe, FoR EAcH OF THE 
Two Sussamptes (“Most” anv “Least” REsPoNsIBLE) IN EacH oF THE Four CriTreRion Groups 
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N 16 
Mean 23.56 
S.D 3.50 


16 
18.00 
2.92 


-74 


40 
21.78 
3-50 


40 
15-55 
4-38 


30 
23.03 
3-10 


30 
14.17 
4-29 





indicator of the validity of the scale is found 
in the Minneapolis sample, where the par- 
ticular high school considered operated a 
social service system, participation in which 
gave “points” or “credits” to the student. Of 
the total sample, 34 had earned social service 
points, and 89 had not. The biserial r of 
this dichotomy versus scores on the responsi- 
bility scale was .204, S.E., .07. 

For the 50 cases in the college sample who 
had taken the total scale, the range of scores 
was from 29 to 53, with a mean of 40.62, S.D., 
4.71, and for the 123 cases in the Minneapolis 


separate scale. The correlation of this MMPI 
scale with the total scale was .84, S.E., .14 
in the college sample, and .88, S.E., .og in 
the Minneapolis sample. In the college group, 
the correlation with the criterion ratings was 
.47, S.E., .14, and with self-ratings .20, S.E., 
.14; in the Minneapolis sample, the correla- 
tion with the group ratings was .53, S.E., .09, 
and with self-ratings .23, S.E., .o9. 

Table 4 gives the distributions of the several 
criterion subsamples on the MMPI portion 
of the responsibility scale. The setting of 
optimum cutting scores for each sample 
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would give the following proportion of cor- 
rect classifications into “most” and “least” 
responsible: college—78 per cent; Minnea- 
apolis high school—82 per cent; St. Cloud 
high school—87 per cent; and St. Cloud fresh- 
man—83 per cent. 

Scoring all of the subjects from all of the 
samples studied in this investigation yielded 
a total of 676 records. For this total group, 
the mean score on the MMPI responsibility 
items was 18.53, S.D., 4.48. T-score conver- 
sion tables are not provided in this paper, but 
the interested worker can easily prepare a 
provisional set from the statistics just given. 

It should be pointed out that the responsi- 
bility scale as it now stands has several limi- 
tations on its serviceability for the larger 
project. First, the project as a whole is con- 
cerned with the political participation of 
adults in the community, whereas the present 
scale has been developed on adolescent and 
young adult populations. Second, all of the 
subjects considered in this paper were attend- 
ing school; this selection may well have re- 
sulted in a higher over-all socioeconomic 
level and in greater ambitiousness and level 
of material aspiration. On the other hand, 


the use of three distinct age levels, two dif- 
ferent methods of criterion specification, and 
two different communities should serve to 
reduce the influence of purely fortuitous fac- 


tors. In spite of the shrinkage of validity 
which will probably occur as this scale is ap- 
plied to cross-validation groups and especially 
to adult samples, useful and reliable informa- 
tion concerning group trends and differences 
may be obtained. 

We do have some cross-validational evi- 
dence to offer in support of this contention. 
The Re scale was included in the battery of 
procedures used at the University of Califor- 
nia Institute of Personality Assessment and 
Research in a study of the scholastic and pro- 
fessional achievement of two samples of 
fourth-year graduate students from some 
twelve departments and a group of senior 
medical students. Each of the three samples 
included 4o students. 

The assessment staff, on the basis of an 
intensive program of interviews, discussions, 
and group observations, rated each assessee 


on a series of variables. The staff ratings 


were pooled for each subject in order to yield 
a general index or composite. 

For a medical sample, the ratings on “re- 
sponsibility” were available as criteria, but 
for the two graduate samples this variable 
was not rated and the variable “positive 
character integration” was used in its stead. 
The definitions of these two variables used 
by the assessment staff in making the ratings 
are given below: 

Responsibility: Willingness to accept the conse- 
quences of one’s own behavior, dependability, trust- 
worthiness, sense of obligation to the group. This 
need not require the person to assume leadership 
in or direction of group activity. 

Positive Character Integration: Conscientious, 
sense of responsibility, strong, internally-determined 
principles, ethical sensitivity, sources of value inter- 
nal rather than social. Stability, strength, resource- 
fulness under stress, and self-reliance. 


In the medical sample, the correlation be- 
tween the Re scale and the ratings on respon- 
sibility was .22. In the two graduate samples 
the correlations between Re and the ratings 
on positive character integration were .33 
and .38. These correlations are all in the 
expected direction, although the standard 
error in each case (.16) is rather large. 

It should be mentioned, however, that all 
three samples are probably above average in 
social responsibility, and to the extent that 
this is true the variation of the function 
would be curtailed. The effect of such a 
limitation of range would be to reduce the 
size of the obtained correlation. Cross-vali- 
dational correlations based on general adult 
samples would probably yield results inter- 
mediate between those found for the three 
California samples and those obtained for the 
original criterion groups. 


SUMMARY 


On theoretical grounds, responsibility 
should be one of the factors in the constella- 
tion ‘of personality variables underlying po- 
litical participation. An attempt has been 
made to develop a scale for responsibility 
having adequate reliability and validity for 
the specification of group trends and differ- 
ences. 

A series ‘of item analyses in four different 
criterion samples resulted in the selection of 
56 items, each of which was reliably related 
to the criterion of social responsibility, and 
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which, when considered as a scale, demon- 
strated effective screening potentiality. 

The implications of this scale for general 
personality analysis were discussed, and its 
limitations were recognized. It was concluded 
that the scale was sufficiently well standard- 


ized to serve in the manner indicated. 
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GENERALIZATION OF PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE 
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tation, of stimuli used in perceptual re- 

search has been amply demonstrated in 
recent years. Words, for example, which con- 
tain the same number of letters, which differ 
only randomly in structure, and which are 
shown to observers under identical condi- 
tions of distance and illumination require, 
for recognition, exposure durations which vary 
systematically as a function of their motiva- 
tional significance. In general, recent find- 
ings indicate that words representing areas 
of little interest (7) as well as words having 
“taboo” associations (3) require longer ex- 
posures for recognition by most observers 
than do words representing areas of high 
interest value or having nonemotional conno- 
tations. 

One interpretation of these findings has 
been that the delay in correct verbal report 
of visually-presented words of a “taboo” or 
“contra-valuant” nature represents a genuine 
interference, or repression, at the perceptual 
level of response rather than a voluntary re- 
fusal by the observer to communicate ver- 
bally his perceptual experience. This inferred 
interference process has been termed per- 
ceptual defense and is operationally defined 
by the report thresholds of the observer. 

As in all perceptual research, we are con- 
fronted with a situation in which we pre- 
sume to have information about an aspect 
of behavior which, by definition, occurs at the 
level of implicit, or private, response. It must 
be admitted that a degree of uncertainty in 
our description of perceptual behavior does 
exist to the extent that we fail to differentiate 
convincingly between perceptual response 
and verbal response. Perceptual defense, as 
suggested by Howes and Solomon (1), may 
simply be a case of suppressed verbal report. 
The present writers, however, are inclined to 
the . ~‘ion that a process of emotional se- 
lectivity does operate in perception and that 
the term “perceptual defense” may be useful 
as a description of the events underlying 
delayed report of certain socially relevant 


Ts importance of the meaning, or conno- 


stimuli. What is obviously needed in the 
field of empirical reporting before an ade- 
quate theory of perceptual defense can be 
formulated is an experimental demonstration 
of behavior that is clearly a reflection of dif- 
ferential perceptual organization rather than 
of selective verbal report. The experiment 
presently to be reported was designed to 
demonstrate the generalization of perceptual 
defense, or interference, to words which ob- 
servers would have no reluctance to verbalize. 


Tue ExperimMENT 


In a previous study (3), the senior author has 
shown that the recognition thresholds of observers 
are significantly elevated for taboo words as com- 
pared with their thresholds for neutral words. The 
interpretation of these findings in terms of “per- 
ceptual defense,” or conditioned avoidance operating 
below the threshold of conscious awareness, is de- 
fended in a later paper (4). Assuming that such 
a mechanism actually does operate to delay the 
recognition of “taboo” words, we might expect that 
the response processes mediating this effect will 
persist long enough to delay recognition of neutral 
stimuli immediately following exposure to an anx- 
iety-arousing word. Such an effect would be closely 
allied with the well-known phenomenon of associa- 
tive inhibition. 

Our experiment tested the prediction that the 
duration thresholds of affectively-neutral words 
would be raised when these words followed immedi- 
ately upon the perception of others having socially- 
taboo connotations. 

Experimental procedure. We were particularly 
concerned with using task words that would arouse 
no reluctance to verbalization on the part of the 
observers. Eighteen five-letter words with no ap- 
parent emotional significance were selected on the 
basis of their having approximately the same fre- 
quency listings in the Thorndike-Lorge semantic 
frequency lists (11). In addition to these, four of 
the socially-taboo words employed in a previous 
experiment by McGinnies (3) were selected as being 
adequately representative of the type of verbal 
stimulus that will arouse autonomic reactivity and 
perceptual defense on the part of most individuals. 
All words used in the experiment are presented 
alphabetically in Table 1. 

The experimental material, then, consisted of 22 
words. All were typed singly, in capital letters, on 
sheets of white paper spaced so that the word would 
appear in the center of the visual field. The ap- 
paratus employed for presentation of the words was 
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TABLE 1 


W orbs EXPERIMENT * 


Usep IN THE 








bitch 
brand 
cable 
flush 
frock 
glide 
grind 
hound 
legal 
lucky 
outer 


penis 
phone 
quest 
ranch 
raped 
rider 
scent 
spray 
towel 
weave 
whore 





* All have approximately the same frequency listings 
in the Thorndike-Lorge Tables. Critical, or taboo, words 
are in italics. 


a Gerbrand’s Mirror Tachistoscope which permits 
variation in the exposure duration of stimulus ob- 
jects by the activation of fluorescent tubes for in- 
tervals of .or second and upward. By means of a 
one-way screen, it is possible in this apparatus to 
present the observer with two different stimuli in 
rapid succession. A toggle switch connected in 
series with the pre-exposure source of illumination 
enabled us to control the exposure duration of the 
initial stimulus word as well as the interval separat- 
ing it from the timer-controlled exposure of the sec- 
ond, or task, word. 

Eight pairs of words were presented to each ob- 
server. In four of these pairs, the first, or pre-task 


word, was one of the four taboo words previously 
noted. The second, or task word, in each of these 
four pairs was one of the eighteen neutral words 


selected from the Thorndike-Lorge tables. In the 
remaining four pairs, both words were affectively 
neutral in connotation. 

When seated at the viewing window of the tachis- 
toscope, the observer fixated the center of a dark 
8- by 10-inch field at a distance of 22 inches from 
his eyes. He was instructed that following a “ready” 
signal from the experimenter, a word would appear 
at this central position at a duration sufficient for 
full recognition. This word would then disappear 
and be replaced immediately by another word of 
a much shorter duration. The observer was to 
attempt identification of the second word. Illumi- 
nation of the fields surrounding both the pre-task 
and task words was equated for brightness, the 
value of each being approximately 0.40 foot-candle 
as measured by a Weston Master II exposure meter. 

By manual operation of a toggle switch, the 
pre-task word (either neutral or critical) was first 
shown the observer for approximately two seconds. 
(A check on the duration actually achieved by man- 
ual operation of the switch showed the error to be 
insignificant.) The neutral task word was then 
exposed for .or second. If the observer did not 
recognize it, the pre-task word was again illumi- 
nated for two seconds followed this time by ex- 
posure of the task word for .o2 second. Repeated 
exposure of the task word, preceded each time by 


a two-second presentation of the pre-task word, 
was continued until it was reported correctly. Dura- 


_ tion of exposure of the task word was controlled 


by an electric timer which permitted an increase 
in exposure time of .o1 second on successive trials. 
Hypotheses, or guesses, made by the observers were 
recorded together with their duration thresholds for 
the eight neutral task words. Before commencing 
the experiment proper, the experimenter followed 
the above procedure with three pairs of neutral 
words in order to accustom the observer to the 
apparatus and to allow a leveling-off of practice 
effect. 

Pairings of the words was done randomly, a dif- 
ferent randomization being used with each ob- 
server. Order of presentation of the word-pairs 
was also determined randomly. A different order 
obtained for each observer. Subjects in the experi- 
ment were twenty male undergraduates all of whom 
were naive as to the problem under investigation. 


REsULTs AND Discussion 


Threshold data. Assuming that some cen- 
trally-mediated interference effect would be 
generated by the taboo words, and that this 
effect would persist long enough to influence 
recognition time for the neutral words, we 
predicted that the duration thresholds of the 
task words following critical pre-task words 
would be higher than the thresholds of those 
following neutral pre-task words. To test 
this prediction, we first computed the total 
number of exposures required for each ob- 
server to correctly report the four task words 
in the critical-neutral pairs and in the neutral- 
neutral pairs.’ A difference score between 
these two values was determined for each 
observer. These results are presented in 
Table 2. As may be noted in the table, the 
group trend was in the predicted direction. 
An obtained ¢ of 2.87 computed from the data 
is significant at the .o1 confidence level and 
justifies rejection of the null hypothesis of 
no difference between recognition thresholds 
for task words in the two groups. The 
findings may be interpreted as supporting 
beyond reasonable doubt the hypothesis that 
perceptual interference, or defense, may gen- 
eralize to neutral stimulus words when these 
are temporally contiguous with affectively- 
toned words. 

Although the observers demonstrated 
higher thresholds for the task words in the 
“critical” pairs than they did for those in the 

1 This procedure is equivalent to computing the mean 


threshold of recognition of each observer for the two sets 
of task words and eliminates decimals from the data. 
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TABLE 2 
Tora Numser or Exposures Requirep For Eacu 
OsserRvVER TO Report Correctty Task 
Worps IN THE CriTIcAL Pairs AND 
IN THE ContRoL Parrs 
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“control” pairs, they volunteered approxi- 
mately the same proportion of hypotheses in 


both cases. The number of hypotheses, or 
perceptual “guesses,” that an observer made 
to each stimulus word was divided by the 
total number of exposures required for recog- 
nition of that word. A distribution of dif- 
ferences between per cent hypotheses per 
exposure was thus obtained for the task 
words in both the “critical” and “control” 
pairs. The mean per cent difference did 
not deviate significantly from zero. 

Nature of hypothesis formation. An at- 
tempt was made to break down the per- 
ceptual hypotheses of the observers into mean- 
ingful categories. It seemed apparent that 
most of the “guesses” made by the subjects 
during the prerecognition period could be 
coded according to whether they exhibited 
structural similarities to: (a) the pre-task 
word, (b) the task word, (c) a combination 
of the two, or (d) neither the pre-task nor 
the task word. The resulting breakdown of 
hypotheses for the group of observers is 
shown in Table 3. When the task word 
followed presentation of a neutral pre-task 
word, there was a slightly greater tendency 
on the part of the observers to make hy- 


potheses resembling the pre-task word than 
when the task word followed a taboo word. 
Conversely, there was a somewhat greater 
tendency for hypotheses based on task words 
following critical words to resemble the task 
word itself than when the task word followed 
a neutral word. Proportionately more com- 
bination hypotheses were made to task words 
following neutral pre-task words, and rela- 
tively more hypotheses bearing a structural 
resemblance to neither the pre-task nor the 
task words occurred when the former were 
emotionally toned. 

Although chi-square computed from Table 
3 is large enough to reach statistical signifi- 
cance, it must be regarded as highly suspect 
inasmuch as the observed trends were caused 
by the prerecognition behavior of only six 
of the observers. The same tendencies with 
respect to hypothesis formation just reported, 
however, were noted in a similar experiment 
in our laboratories by Talantis (10). Other 
investigations have also shown that the nature 
of prerecognition hypotheses relates mean- 
ingfully to the stimulus word (3, 7). The 
present findings, therefore, are included as 
suggestive of the manner in which the cues 
for making perceptual hypotheses to an as-yet- 
unrecognized neutral word are more fre- 
quently based upon the structure of that 
word when it is preceded by a taboo word 
than when it is preceded by another neutral 
word. In the latter case, structural elements 
of the pre-task word are more likely to in- 
fluence hypothesis formation. 


TABLE 3 
TABLe 


SHow1nc TABULATION OF 
HypotHesrts ACCORDING TO THEIR STRUCTURAL 
RESEMBLANCE TO THE PRE-TASK 


or Task Worps * 


CONTINGENCY 








CRITICAL 
Pre-Task 


NEUTRAL 
Pre-Task 





Resembled Pre-Task 
Resembled Task 
Combination 
Neither 


Total 


Chi-square=10. 40 


4(9.59) 15 
201(197.63) 309 
6(7.04) II 
41(37-73) 59 


252 394 


11(5.41) 
108(111.37) 
5(3.96) 
18(21.26) 

142 


P<.02 





* The columns in the table represent the number of 
hypotheses made when the pre-task words were neutral 
or critical (taboo). The rows represent the coding cate- 
gories. Theoretical frequencies are in parentheses. 
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Theoretical implications. By indirection, 
our results support the assumption that the 
threshold of perceptual recognition, not 
merely the threshold of veridical report, is 
subject to elevation by stimuli which cus- 
tomarily elicit reactions of embarrassment or 
anxiety. There is little reason to suspect 
that deliberate delay in reporting a neutral 
stimulus word should result from prior view- 
ing by the observer of an emotionally-toned 
word. We shall assume, therefore, that the 
elevated thresholds of report of the observers 
for the task words following taboo words 
reflect a genuine elevation in their recogni- 
tion thresholds to these words. Why should 
this “defensive” reaction generalize from taboo 
words to subsequent stimuli which are not of 
a threatening character? 

To answer this question, we must first 
interpret the concept of perceptual defense in 
more precise terms. In a previous paper (5), 
McGinnies and Bowles have expressed a 
preference for reenforcement theory as a 
framework within which the data from per- 
ceptual experiments might be discussed. Other 
investigators have shown a similar leaning 
(2, 8, 9). It may be useful, then, to state the 


ae) 


adaptive significance of perceptual defense 
in reenforcement terms. Such an interpreta- 


tion is not difficult. Without diverging at 
this point into a discussion of the acquisition 
of language habits, we may make the limited 
assumption that verbal responses involving 
taboo symbols have, for most individuals, 
been punished by parents and parent-surro- 
gates. The taboo words thus become sec- 
ondary negative reenforcing agents. When 
operating as stimuli, they signal a state of 
approaching punishment and consequently 
become cues for eliciting the anxiety associ- 
ated with actual punishment. That the 
threshold for anxiety may be lower than the 
threshold of recognition of the taboo word 
has been demonstrated by the elevated magni- 
tude of galvanic skin responses prior to cor- 
rect perception of taboo symbols (3). Certain 
autonomic cues apparently are adequate to 
initiate perceptual avoidance of the stimulus. 
The avoidance is accomplished by distortion 
of the stimulus (as evidenced by hypothesis 
formation) or by an elevation of the recogni- 
tion threshold—or by both? 


2.Of course, the prevalence of socially taboo expres- 
sions in the verbal behavior of many conversing adult 


The paradox involved in explaining avoid- 
ance behavior by means of reenforcement 
principles has been examined by Mowrer and 
Lamoreaux (6). They resolve the problem 
by assuming that the avoidance response, by 
preventing occurrence of the punishing stimu- 
lus, reduces anxiety and is thereby reen- 
forced. This explanation finds ready appli- 
cation to the phenomenon of perceptual de- 
fense, or perceptual avoidance as it might 
have been termed. A perceptual response 
involving either distortion of a noxious stimu- 
lus or vague awareness of that stimulus serves 
to delay recognition and thus reduce the 
anxiety aroused by a potentially threatening 
situation. 

When, as in the present experiment, the 
observer is confronted suddenly with a taboo 
word at a duration sufficient for accurate 
recognition, he is unable to avoid perceiving 
it correctly. The defensive mechanisms, which 
ordinarily would operate below the report 
threshold, are overridden. Consequently, the 
observer reacts with a complex cognitive and 
autonomic pattern that, for economy of de- 
scription, may be termed “anxiety” or “em 
barrassment.” The emotional reactions thus 
aruused serve as additional sources of stimu- 
lation to the observer at the succeeding 
moment when he is confronted with a neutral 
word exposed at a duration below his thresh- 
old of accurate perception. So the observer 
is responding not only to the neutral task 
word, but also to a pattern of stimulation 
aroused by the taboo word that signifies 
a “state-of-affairs-to-be-avoided.” The auto- 
nomic and associative responses initiated by 
the emotionally-toned word trip off a pattern 
of perceptual avoidance ordinarily accom- 
panying such reactions. This “set” for avoid- 
ance then persists long enough to interfere 
with recognition of the immediately follow- 
ing neutral word which, by itself, has no 
characteristics that would initiate defensive 
behavior.® 





males raises the possibility that avoidance behavior with 
respect to such responses operates only under conditions 
of social restraint. Given an appropriate stimulus con- 
text, that of isolation, or of an all-male “bull session,” 
such responses are readily evoked. Obviously, the situ- 
ational context must be considered in designating the 
probability of evoking taboo verbal response patterns.. 

8 The authors are indebted to Dr. Paul Siegel for 
critical reading of this discussion and for many sugges- 
tions that have influenced its final form. 
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Those who would search the present dis- 
cussion for implications in the field of social 
behavior may well discover analogies to our 
experimental situation in the argumentative 
and persuasive endeavors of individuals. An 
emotionally aroused person may be literally 
unable to perceive meanings in situations that 
under less stressful circumstances would be 
well above his threshold of awareness. An 
ad hominum argument, for example, may 
induce in a listener emotional reactions the 
effects of which carry over to influence ad- 
versely his perception of otherwise neutral 
aspects of an issue. Similarly, an individual 
attempting to learn under stress may suffer 
from an elevated threshold of recognition 
for aspects of a problem that have no intrinsic 
capacity for arousing avoidance or resistance. 
Description of such commonplace events as 
these should be possible in less discursive 
fashion than is frequently resorted to by 
social theorists. A reduction of complex 
behavioral adjustments to concepts capable 
of operational definition should do much to 
reduce the multiplicity of theoretical con- 
structs currently employed to explain such 
behavior. The present discussion has at- 


tempted to indicate how such a reduction 
might be attempted by applying reenforce- 
ment principles to a laboratory perceptual 
situation that finds counterparts in everyday 
experience. 


SUMMARY 


The recognition thresholds of twenty male 
undergraduates were determined for eight 
five-letter words, approximately equal in fre- 
quency of occurrence and of apparently neu- 
tral connotation. Four of these task words 
were always presented to the observer follow- 


ing full exposure of a “taboo” word. The 
remaining four were always preceded by ex- 
posure of a neutral word. Duration thresh- 
olds of the observers for the task words 
following critical, or taboo, words were sig- 
nificantly higher than their thresholds for 
task words following neutral words. An at- 
tempt has been made to interpret these find- 
ings in terms of reenforcement of an avoid- 
ance reaction that has generalized from the 
taboo to the neutral stimuli. 
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ON THE PERSONALITY STRUCTURES OF SCHIZOPHRENICS’ 


Cc. L. WINDER 


Stanford University 


His paper contains (a) topological for- 
mulations of some personality character- 
istics of schizophrenics, (b) hypotheses 
derived from the formulations, (c) experi- 
mental tests of the hypotheses, and (d) dis- 
cussion of the significance of the results. 
This is a first step in an attempt to furnish a 
coherent account of the personalities of schizo- 
phrenics. (For examples of other approaches 
see [3] and [6].) 

THEORY 

Basic Concepts of Theory 
In his field-theory of personality and be- 
havior Lewin uses the basic idea that a per- 
son’s psychological structure and his environ- 
ment must be considered along with their 
interrelationships in a complete account of 
behavior. ‘The personality, according to 


Lewin, is an organized, dynamic system of 
interdependent subsystems. Individuals differ 


in amount of differentiation and in the or- 
ganization of subsystems. The principle sub- 
divisions of the personality are the motor- 
perceptual region and the inner-personal re- 
gion, within which the distinction is made 
between more peripheral and more central 
subsystems (14, p. 96). 
A principal characteristic of a subsystem is 
. . ° ° “ . ” $6 ’ 
the tension within it. “Tension” and “need’ 
are closely related concepts; when a need 
exists there is always a correlated tension in 
a subsystem (or subsystems). “The satis- 
faction of the need corresponds to a release of 
the tension within . .. the related . . . system” 
(14, p. 96). When tension arises in a system, 
a related force to locomotion (or some equiva- 
lent) exists. “A force has: (1) Direction, 
1 The author is indebted to Doctors P. R. Farnsworth, 
Q. McNemar, and Frances G. Orr, and to R. E. Kantor 
and the staff of the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Palo Alto, California. The paper has been abstracted 
from the dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the doctoral requirements at Stanford University. The 
study was sponsored by the Veterans Administration and 
published with the approval of the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor. The statements and conclusions published by the 
author do not necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of 
the Veterans Administration. 


(2) Strength, and (3) Point of application. 
The properties 1 and 2 together can be repre- 
sented mathematically as a vector” (14, p. 82). 
Ordinarily, the point of application of a force 
is a person in an environment. The behavior 
of the person at some instant is not simply 
a mechanical response of the person to a 
force, but is influenced by his motivational 
configuration at that time (14, p. 95). The 
phrase “motivational configuration” can 
understood in accordance with the follow- 
ing quotation regarding interaction between 
forces and motivations: “. . . the effect of a 
force depends partly upon the specific prop- 
erties of the motoric system of the person and 
partly upon the relations between the motoric 
system and the inner-personal regions. This 
is one of the reasons why the proper treat- 
ment of problems of force in psychology 
makes it necessary to consider not only the 
structure and properties of the environment, 
but also those of the persons” (14, p. 96). 
These relationships have particular impor- 
tance for the argument being developed, 
since the behavior of the individual is partly 
dependent upon all aspects of the topology 
of the person. 

The relationships between “force” and 
“tension” are such that a person acted upon 
by a force may either: (a) engage in loco- 
motion, or (b) restructure the psychological 
environment in such a way that locomotion 
becomes unnecessary. The fundamental con- 
dition for satisfaction of the need is some 
change in the psychological environment (14, 
p. 109). A psychology which places too much 
emphasis on behavioral response may miss 
this point. 

Since behavior is partly a function of the 
person’s topology, the stability of need-tension 
systems is important in an account of be- 
havior. Genetically, the organism progresses 
from no differentiation to more and more 
complex differentiation. Older systems are, 
other things being equal, the more stable 
systems. However, it is possible in the de- 
velopmental process for the structure of the 
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older systems to change, the net result being 
an altered basic group of need-tension sys- 
tems, i.¢., a new basic structure of the per- 
sonality can emerge.” See Fig. 1. 
Functionally as well as structurally the 
more recently formed systems are subordinate 
to the older systems. A special case of such 
dominance is the alteration of dynamically 


Fic. 1 (After Lewin, 12, 


function of: (a) the intensity of stimulation 
which impinges upon the organism, and (b) 
the state of fluidity of the tension systems. 
Other things being equal, more intense stimu- 
lation leads to stress, and more fluid systems 
reach the stage of stress at lower tension 
level than do less fluid systems. Under 
conditions of stress, dedifferentiation of the 


p. 190, Fig. 45) Genetic DeveLopMENT: CHANGES IN THE ORGANIZATION OF 


THE INNER-PERSONAL REGION 


(A) The person in an early stage of development. Systems a, b, c, d are the earliest systems differ- 
entiated and are expected to determine the basic characteristics of the personality. 

(B) The same person when differentiation does not involve a modification of systems a, b, c, d except 
that they become stabilized and additional differentiation has taken place. Systems 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 are more 


recent differentiations within system a. 


(C) The person’s basic personality structure is changed with subsequent stabilization of the modified 


basic structure and additional differentiation. 


subordinate systems by induction,’ which 
occurs when increased tension develops in 
the dominant system and results in the for- 
mation of “quasi-needs.” 

A condition of the organism which Lewin 
has considered and which is important in 
this development is the condition of stress. 
Since Lewin did not formulate a precise defi- 
nition, the following statement of what con- 
stitutes a condition of stress is offered. A 
condition of stress exists when the tensions 
in systems have reached levels such that 
some restructuring of the psychological en- 
vironment is necessary, i.e., the need tension 
systems are incapable of continued integrated 
existence unless the tension levels are re- 
duced or the boundaries of the systems are 
strengthened. Development of stress is a 

2 The author is aware that the more important ques- 
tion, i.c., “What are the specific conditions for such 
change?” is not treated here. 

8Sce (14, p. 103) for a discussion of the concept 
“induction.” 


need-tension system complex occurs, i.e., the 
person becomes more primitive in structure 
and behavior. Consequently, behavior is 
“‘regressive’ (‘infantile’)” (12, p. 190) under 
such conditions. Dedifferentiation is never 
complete. 

Lewin has presented a detailed conceptual 
analysis of modifications of a person under 
stress of anger (12, p. 180). The experi- 
mental basis for the analysis was provided by 
Dembo (4). A conceptual representation of 
the adult individual in a condition of mini- 
mal stress is given in Figure 2, diagram (a). 
Diagrams (b) and (c) represent the person 
as greater stress develops. 

Lewin, in describing diagram (a) says, 
“The person in an easy situation: the periph- 
eral parts p of the inner personal region I, 
are accessible from outside E; the more cen- 
tral parts c are less accessible; the inner- 
personal region I influences the motor region 
M relatively freely” (12, p. 181). 
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The next stage in stress which Lewin ana- 
lyzed is the stage when stress is present, but 
in which “self-control” is retained; repre- 
sented in diagram (b), Figure 2. To quote 


Lewin, “The person under stress, in a state 
of self-control: the peripheral parts of the 
inner region (I) are less accessible than in 
(a), peripheral and central parts (c and p) are 


(a) 


Changes which occur when stress is present 
and self-control is retained are, to some extent 
at least, adjustive. The individual’s funda- 
mental need-tension systems are brought more 
directly into action, but are controlled by 
a decrease in the permeability of the boundary 
between the inner-personal region and the 
motor-perceptual region. At the same time, 


M M 


(b) 


(c) 


Fic. 2 (After Lewin, 12, p. 181, Fig. 42) Concepruat RepreseNTATIONs oF THREE PERSONALITIES, SHOW- 
inc TypicaL CHANGES WHEN Persons ARE SuByECTED TO SrTREss 


(a) A normal personality in a state of minimum stress. There is free communication between the 
peripheral inner-personal region and the motor-perceptual area. The central inner-personal region is sep- 
arated from the peripheral inner-personal region by a boundary of low permeability. 

(b) One change which results from stress. All boundaries become less permeable, except that between 


the central and the peripheral inner-personal regions. 


Only the more primitive systems are maintained. 


There is increased control of perception and motor activity. 

(c) A second change which results from stress. The boundaries between the motor-perceptual region 
and the environment and that between the motor-perceptual region and the inner-personal region are less 
permeable. Only the primitive systems are maintained and there is increased fluidity of the boundaries 


between them. 


more closely connected; communication be- 
tween I and M is less free” (12, p. 181, Figure 
42b). (Note that Lewin does not necessarily 
imply that the influence of the inner-personal 
region on the motor-perceptual region is re- 
duced, if tension is increased in the inner 
region systems, i.¢., it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish clearly between less free communica- 
tion and less influence.) In this conceptu- 
alized individual, the external boundary is 
less permeable than that represented in dia- 
gram (a). Lewin has not dealt systematically 
with the concept of permeability as applied 
to this external boundary or the boundary 
between the inner-personal and the motor- 
perceptual regions. One implication of the 
less permeable external boundary seems to 
be that both perceptual and motor processes 


are more controlled (more need determined) - 


than in conditions where the boundary is 
more permeable. 


motor action becomes more directed, thus 
leading to more control of behavior. Since 
the perceptual processes are more restricted 
in function, the amount and character of the 
stimulation recognized by the individual can 
be better controlled.‘ 

The next condition of stress analyzed by 
Lewin is that of severe tension when a uni- 
fication of regions of the inner-personal area 
takes place (12, p. 181). Diagram (c), Figure 
2, presents the elements of this conceptualiza- 
tion. The essential point here is that the 
need-tension systems lose their differentiated 
character and the core region becomes (re- 
gions become) dominant over all the more 
recently developed systems. Any internal 
organization of the person is maintained 


4 The concept of control of stimulation as an aid to 
adjustment has been borrowed from psychoanalytic 
theory by the author. Lewin has used the concept in a 
similar situation (12, p. 190). 
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tenuously and depends on the integrity of the 
dynamic wall between the inner-personal area 
and the motor-perceptual area. So long as 
that boundary is maintained (it becomes less 
permeable and hence is strengthened), the 
motor-perceptual region remains in a reason- 
ably well-integrated state and the tensions of 
the primitive systems find some expression in 
these motor-perceptual functions. To some 
extent, even with dedifferentiation, tensions in 
the inner-personal regions increase, and to 
the extent that the boundary is limited in the 
degree to which it can be made less permea- 
ble, the primitive subregions of the inner- 
personal region find expression more and 
more directly in the motor-perceptual func- 
tions. 

Lewin has employed another relevant con- 
cept, that of a reality-irreality dimension in 
the life space (12, pp. 193-205). So far, we 
have concerned ourselves with representation 
of only one section of the reality-irreality di- 
mension. Lewin introduces a third dimen- 
sion into his representation of the life space, 
ie., the person is represented by a cylinder 
rather than by a plane. Our principle in- 
terest in this concept is that irreality levels 
have greater fluidity than do reality levels. 
Greater fluidity results in discharge of the 
tension of an inner-personal system occurring 
more quickly than is the case in less fluid 
sections (12, p. 199). Tensions are trans- 
ferable from one reality level to another. 


EXTENSIONS OF THE THEORY 


With the above concepts as a base, specific 
formulations regarding the personality char- 
acteristics of schizophrenics are possible. It is 
assumed that the structure of the personality 
under continued stress will become stabilized 
structurally in some condition (determined by 
the details of the situation and the prestress 
personality) similar to those defined by either 
diagram (b), Figure 2, or by diagram (c) of 
the same figure, and that the psychological 
characteristics of schizophrenic individuals 
are represented by such stabilized stress- 
induced personality structures.° 

5 The issue of what conditions give rise to the indi- 
vidual’s being in a sustained stress situation will not be 
considered in this paper. The discussion would take 
this form: (a) Stress can be the result of external factors 
or internal factors or both, and of the relationships 


between them. (b) External factors could involve any 
changes of the relationships of factors in the environ- 


Before proceeding to more detailed dis- 
cussion of the characteristics of schizophrenics 
in Lewinian terms, the basis for differentia- 
tion of two subgroups of schizophrenics must 
be discussed. Conventional nosological classi- 
fication of schizophrenics is useful and mean- 
ingful for some purposes. In these initial 
formulations about schizophrenics, it has 
seemed more profitable to consider schizo- 
phrenics as distributed along certain dimen- 
sions which do not correspond exactly to the 
usual subclasses. The one dimension which 
seemed particularly decisive in differentiating 
schizophrenics was that of paranoid ideation. 
The author has not seen nor has he developed 
a formal technique for distributing schizo- 
phrenics along the dimension of paranoid 
ideation. However, it is possible to select 
extreme groups, clinically. The subsequent 
part of this section is concerned with the de- 
scription of: a) the schizophrenics showing 
paranoid ideation as an important symptom, 
and (b) the schizophrenics who show no 
paranoid ideation or relatively insignificant 
degrees of this symptom. This symptom is 
not the only one which the author considers 
to be of importance in understanding schizo- 
phrenics, but the symptom, or the absence of 
it, is being taken as the index of different 
personality characteristics. Such an approach 
allows a preliminary experimental test of 
the viewpoint presented in this paper. 

The paranoid schizophrenic individual can 
be characterized by the prominence of delu- 
sions, hallucinations, misinterpretations of 
reality, wish-fulfilling ideas, and hypochon- 
driacal ideas. The delusion of persecution 
is especially prominent in the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic. However, despite the errors in rea- 
soning and/or perception, the paranoid schiz- 
ophrenic usually continues to interact actively 
with the environment. 

It is proposed that the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic personality structure is represented 
by Lewin’s conceptualization of the person- 
ality characteristics in the first stage of stress 





ment or changes in the external factors. (c) Internal 
factors could include faulty differentiation due to 
influences of environmental factors or hereditary or 
constitutional factors; or internal factors could include 
dedifferentiation due to unstable interrelationships among 
the various tension systems. Obviously, the interrelation- 
ships between external and internal factors would be 
altered in any such changes. This outline is only 
intended to suggest the direction the argument would 
take. 
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(discussed above, see Fig. 2, diagram [b]) 
when such a personality structure becomes 
stabilized as a result of continued stress. 
When the decreased permeability of the 
boundary between the inner-personal region 
and the motor-perceptual region is sustained 
over a long period of time, it leads to an 
accumulation of tension in the inner systems. 
The balance of the increased tensions of the 
inner tension systems with the less permeable 
boundaries is such that adjustment can be 
maintained. It should be emphasized that 
the primitive systems become functionally 
dominant in the inner-personal region and in 
relatively closer communication with the 
motor-perceptual region. 

Obviously, there are many points in the 
above description which require supporting 
evidence if the theory is to be taken seriously. 
The more primitive motivations are found 
clinically to be given more direct expression 
in schizophrenics than in normals (5, 17, 23, 
25). The paranoid schizophrenic individual 
can be said to react in a consistent manner 
which takes account of the environment, if 
his misinterpretations are granted. The hy- 
pothesized personality structure is one elabo- 
rated principally in the reality area. For the 
purposes of this paper, it does not seem appro- 
priate to discuss the characteristics of the inner 
tension systems which, when acting through 
the motor-perceptual region, give rise to the 
particular manifestations recognized clinically 
as the symptoms of paranoid schizophrenia. 
Suffice to indicate that the psychoanalytic ac- 
count (6) of the kind of unconscious con- 
flicts and motivations which lead to this 
syndrome could be incorporated into this 
account of the character of the inner-personal 
systems and the interrelations between them. 
(Similar arguments have been presented by 
Lewin [13] and by Brown [2].) 

The nonparanoid schizophrenic is charac- 
terized clinically by withdrawal (lack of in- 
terest), emotional flatness, inappropriate be- 
havior without any explicit rationalization, 
lack of concern over physical welfare, in- 
tellectual confusion, lack of “psychological 
energy,” and in extreme cases an almost 
complete disorganization of behavior to the 
extent that basic biological needs receive no 
spontaneous attention (5, 17, 23, 25).° It is 

® The descriptions based on data from clinical obser- 
vations made in this paper might suggest that a rela- 


proposed that the nonparanoid personality 
is the result of the stabilization of that struc- 
ture represented in diagram (c), Figure 2; the 
result of sustained, extreme stress. The dedif- 
ferentiation of the systems in the inner-per- 
sonal region is almost complete. Any tension 
tends to be discharged immediately, although 
permeability of the boundary separating the 
inner and motor-perceptual regions is de- 
creased. The decreased permeability of the 
boundary between the inner-personal and the 
motor-perceptual regions leads to tension ris- 
ing to a relatively high level before activation 
of the motor-perceptual area takes place. 
Assuming elaboration of the personality in 
the irreality area, any tension which does not 
find discharge in the reality areas is resolved 
in the irreality areas, where “the boundaries 
between person and environment are less 
clear and the structure of the environment 
depends to a greater extent on the needs of 
the person” (12, p. 200). Lack of real inter- 
action with the environment by the non- 
paranoid schizophrenic is consistent with this 
formulation. Interaction which does take 
place on the reality level is dependent largely 
upon differentiation in the motor-perceptual 
area. 


THe HyportHeses 


This section contains derivations of hy- 
potheses from the theory and from the results 
of previous studies. The performances to be 
studied are those of paranoid and nonpara- 
noid schizupaorenics in three well-known, 
structured situations: (a) the Zeigarnik re- 
call of completed vs. interrupted tasks experi- 
ment (26), (b) the Rickers-Ovsiankina re- 
sumption of completed vs. interrupted tasks 
experiment (18), and (c) a level of aspiration 
experiment (15). 

Results from the few studies already re- 
ported in the literature which are relevant to 
the hypotheses formulated below suggest that 
paranoid schizophrenics differ from non- 
paranoid schizophrenics in their reactions to 





tively clear dichotomy exists between paranoid and 
nonparanoid schizophrenics clinically. Such is not the 
case. From clinical experience it would be said that 
there is no clear boundary separating the two groups. 
Part of the justification for such an enterprise as this 
paper is the need to clarify the confusions which still 
exist as to reasonable and cogent distinctions which can 
be made between various schizophrenic individuals and 
also to clarify and order any communalities which exist. 
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the three above-mentioned experimental 
situations. (See Table 1.) The specific 
interpretations being made of previously 
reported evidence are: (a) paranoid schizo- 
phrenics tend to recall more interrupted 
than completed tasks, to resume more in- 
terrupted than completed tasks, and to predict 
that their future achievements will exceed 
their past achievements; and (b) nonpara- 
noid schizophrenics tend to recall neither 
more interrupted nor completed tasks, to 


arise are capable of maintaining their in- 
tegrity, and thus a time interval with no 
direct discharge of the tensions is possible. 
If any deviation from normal in this respect 
is present in the paranoid schizophrenic per- 
sonality, the deviation is probably in the 
direction of more stability in the maintenance 
of the tension systems. When a task is in- 
terrupted, the tension associated with the 
intention to do the task has no direct outlet. 
When a task is completed, the tension asso- 


TABLE 1 


SuMMaRY OF RELATED EXPERIMENTAL FINDINGS 








Type oF EXPERIMENT 


PARANOID SCHIZOPHRENIC 


NONPARANOID SCHIZOPHRENIC 





Zeigarnik 
pleted tasks.* 


Rickers-Ovsiankina 
pleted tasks.*** 


Predict above 
scores.***® 


Level of aspiration 


Recall more uncompleted than com- 
Resume more interrupted than com- 


average 


No difference in recall of completed 
and uncompleted tasks.** 


No difference in resumption of com- 
pleted and uncompleted tasks.*** 
“Following” type of prediction pat- 


terns.°*** 


of past 





* No direct evidence to support this. 
Ovsiankina and Zeigarnik experiments. 
** See (24). 
#*® See (18, 19). 
99° See (8, 9, 16). 


resume neither more interrupted nor com- 
pleted tasks, and to predict future achieve- 
ment similar to immedictely past achieve- 
ment. 

The foliowing deductions are based on the 
topological conceptualizations of paranoid 
and nonparanoid schizophrenics. 

When the paranoid schizophrenic is asked 
to do a particular task, his personality struc- 
ture is such that he attempts to do what is 
asked since his need-tension systems are dif- 
ferentiated and, when the environment is 
structured appropriately, the individual de- 
velops a quasi-need which requires a dis- 
charge of tension, such discharge being most 
directly achieved by doing the tasks assigned.” 
The paranoid schizophrenic personality is 
characterized by the presence of a differen- 
tiated though somewhat primitive inner-per- 
sonal region. The tension systems which 


7 The problem of the relationships between quasi- 
needs and needs cannot be taken up here. In psycho- 
analytic personality theory there is the concept of basic 
needs being expressed in disguised form (derivatives) 
through the medium of acculturated behavior. A simi- 
lar relationship seems to be assumed by Lewin (11, 
p. 73-78). 


Deduction from expected correlation between performances in Rickers- 
See (18, 19, 24). 


ciated with the desire and intention to do 
the task is depleted. Thus, when recall of 
all tasks is called for, the existing residual 
tension from the uncompleted task would 
lead presumably to the recall of that uncom- 
pleted task as a substitute method of dis- 
charge. The completed task would leave no 
similar tension and thus would not be so 
readily recalled. If, instead of asking the 
paranoid schizophrenic to recall the tasks, 
the examiner allows unoccupied time in which 
the interrupted tasks are before the patient, 
the undischarged tensions would result, via 
their effects on the motoric, in the subject’s 
resuming the tasks. The completed task 
leaves no such residual tension and hence is 
not resumed. In the level of aspiration ex- 
periment, the tension systems arise out of a 
situation which is structured so that the goal 
is achievement. Miller (16) has argued that 
the scores from the level of aspiration experi- 
ment can be interpreted in the individual 
case as an indication of the defense against 
failure. His point seems to be well taken. 
The level of aspiration performance can be 
looked upon then, as an indicator of two 
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interrelated aspects of personality: (a) as an 
indicator of the ability to become involved 
in a task, and (b) as an indicator of the way 
in which the individual defends himself 
against failure. The paranoid schizophrenic 
would be expected to become involved in the 
task (tension arises in a system); he would 
be expected to attempt to do the task, and, 
since he is in control of his behavior to a 
large extent, the expression of his aspirations 


the projection of the responsibility for the 
failure. Therefore, a high stated level of 
aspiration would be expected from the para- 
noid schizophrenic. See Figure 3. 

The nonparanoid schizophrenic has been 
conceptualized as a personality with relative 
dedifferentiation of the inner-personal region 
systems. The nonparanoid schizophrenic, 
when placed in an environment which is 
structured so that he is expected to do a task, 





a 
Be 





es 











B, 


Fic. 3 (After Lewin, 14, p. 98) 


B. B, 


Lire Space oF PARANOID SCHIZOPHRENICS 


The paranoid schizophrenic individual P located in the life space L, which is structured 
in such a way as to cause a quasi-need to arise in a person P with such a personality 
structure when the goal G is present in the life space. The quasi-need results in a tension 
in an inner-personal system Sn and a force F arises such that the person P takes a path w 


which leads to the goal. 
charged. 


When the goal is reached, the tension of the system Sn is dis- 
If a barrier Bn is impassable, the tension in the system Sn would not be immedi- 


ately discharged. If at a later time, the barrier becomes passable or if a substitute goal is 
offered, the tension of the system Sn will be discharged. Other tensions may be present 
in other systems and can find partial or complete expression in the same activity and may 
determine, in part, the particular path taken in achieving the goal. 


should reflect the needs he has in respects 
other than to do the task set. At this point, 
the argument is bolstered by clinical evi- 
dence. The paranoid schizophrenic indi- 
vidual is observed, clinically, to defend him- 
self against failure by projecting the responsi- 
bility for his failures onto some object out- 
side himself. His primitive need-systems 
should, then, find expression in the form of 
predictions which if achieved would be com- 
plimentary to himself. When failure occurs 
he can protect himself (his self-esteem) by 

8 The author is convinced that the implied formu- 


lations can be made, but this would require extended 
discussion which is not appropriate at this time. 


develops tension in a system.’ However, the 
tension when not dissipated by rapid com- 
pletion of the task is retained within the 
system only for a brief time and rapidly 
becomes generalized in either the reality or 
irreality areas of the personality. Hence, the 
prediction is that interrupted tasks would 
not be more often recalled or resumed than 
completed tasks, since the residual tension 
is not retained within the original system, 
and a substitute avenue of resolution (recall 
or resumption) for a residua! tension is, there- 


® The probable lesser involvement in the task is im- 
plicit here and can be accounted for on the basis of the 
more fluid systems. 
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fore, not needed. In the level of aspiration interrupted than completed tasks, nor 
experiment, the nonparanoid schizophrenic more completed than interrupted 
would not maintain a sustained tension sys- tasks. 
tem created by the structure of the environ- | B-2. Nonparanoid schizophrenics will show 
ment. His stated aspiration should be re- no significant tendency to resume 
lated to the momentary situation, not to the more interrupted than completed 
total experience in the experiment. (See tasks, nor more completed than in- 
Fig. 4.) terrupted tasks. 

From the theoretical considerations and §C-2. Nonparanoid schizophrenics will show 





a 














Bz 


Fic. 4 (After Lewin, 14, p. 98) Lire Space or Nonparanoip SCHIZOPHRENICS 


The nonparanoid schizophrenic person located in the life space L, which is structured 
in such a way as to cause a quasi-need to arise in a person P with such a personality struc- 
ture when the goal G is present in the life space. The quasi-need results in a tension in an 
inner-personal system Sn, and a force F arises for the person P to take a path w which 
leads to the goal. If the goal is attainable with little time lapse (and little effort), the ten- 
sion in system Sn is maintained sufficiently to result in locomotion so that the goal is 
attained and the tension in system Sn is discharged. If, however, a barrier interferes sig- 
nificantly with the locomotion to the goal, the tension is rapidly generalized and/or dis- 
charged in some other way, either in the reality or irreality areas. In such a situation, 
there is no force or tension to result in locomotion to a substitute goal (or the original 
goal in the event of the barrier becoming more permeable), since a goal only has valence 
and a force to locomotion arises only when an appropriate tension system can be developed 
and maintained within the personality. 


from the interpretations of the literature re- a “following” type of stated aspira- 

viewed, the hypotheses are formulated: tion pattern in the level of aspiration 
experiment. 

. Consistency of individual perform- 
ances in the three experiments is im- 
plied for both paranoid schizophrenics 
and nonparanoid schizophrenics. 


A-1. Paranoid schizophrenics will recall 
more interrupted than completed 
tasks. 

. Paranoid schizophrenics will resume 
more interrupted than completed 


tasks. : weeks. MEtHop 
. Paranoid schizophrenics will state as- 


piration levels significantly higher 
than the performance scores. Two groups of subjects were used in this study 
do, Nestiastentl bleiben silt dis with 35 subjects in each group. The cases constitut- 
- Nonpars ‘Ophrenics Will SNOW ing Group P were carefully selected patients diag- 
no significant tendency to recall more _ nosed as paranoid schizophrenics; the cases constitut- 


Subjects 
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ing Group N were selected as exhibiting minimal 
paranoid signs. Patients included in Group N car- 
ried diagnoses of simple, hebephrenic, catatonic, and 
mixed (nonparanoid) schizophrenia. 

No patient was included in the study who could 
be placed in any of the following categories: 1) 
diagnosis of schizophrenia, unclassified; 2) diag- 
nostic formulation or any other information indicat- 
ing mixed diagnoses in which prominent paranoid 
schizophrenia indicators occurred in the same case 
with prominent indicators of simple, hebephrenic, 
and/or catatonic schizophrenia; 3) evidence of de- 
terioration (cases characterized as “deterioration 
not marked” or the equivalent were included); 4) 
is of feeblemindedness; 5) evidence of bor- 
derline or dull level of intellectual capacity; 6) 
evidence of or indication of an actual or possible 
organic syndrome; 7) continuous hospitalization 
for more than five years; 8) age over 50 years; 9) 
language handicap severe enough that S was un- 
able after explanation to understand the simple writ- 
ten instructions, or that S asserted he could not do 
the required tasks at all because he could not read 
and/or write well enough; 10) failure to cooperate 
or participate within 20 to 30 minutes; I1) prob- 
able inclusion in preceding two categories indicated 
by clinical records or by descriptions given by ward 
personnel: 13) physical disability severe enough to 
cause unusual difficulty in writing or in operating 
the pursuit-rotor; 14) serious risk constituted by 
removal from a locked ward under supervision of 
only one adult male; 15) diagnosis not reviewed for 
a period of more than 6 months. 

No selection was altered after the patient had 
been seen in the experimental situation, except on 
the basis of spontaneously obtained, independent evi- 
dence. Three Ss were eliminated from the study 
after having been selected and put through the ex- 
perimental procedure because such independent evi- 
dence was obtained from routine hospital examina- 
tions carried out at about the same time that the 
patients were being used as Ss. (Two Group N Ss 
were discarded because the psychological examina- 
tions revealed clear paranoid trends, and one Group 
P S was discarded because the analysis of spinal 
fluid revealed the presence of central nervous system 


diagnos 


yphilis.) 

All patients who served 
the male patient population of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital at Palo Alto, California. The 
patients were taken largely from one ward which 
has a rather high rate of admissions and departures. 
Most of the patients who enter the hospital and 
who do not require emergency care are admitted 
to this ward. The patients stay on the ward for 
varying lengths of time and are sent from this ward 
to other wards. Patients who seem to require re- 
view are frequently moved from other hospital 
wards to this ward where they are re-examined and 
where new plans regarding their care and treatment 
are worked out. During the patient’s stay on this 
ward he is the subject of a corplete psychiatric 
work-up, in which all appropriate members of the 
“psychiatric team” are involved. 


as Ss were chosen from 


The Experiments 

The S went through the experiments in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Experiment A. Memory for completed vs. uncom- 
pleted tasks. 

Experiment B. Resumption of completed vs. in- 
terrupted tasks. 

Experiment C. Level of aspiration experiment. 

The Ss were offered rest periods after each of the 
experiments. After S had finished the three experi- 
ments, his questions were answered as adequately 
and as reasonably as possible. The experiment was 
presented as an aptitude test which was still in de- 
velopment. This explanation was readily accepted 
by the Ss used in the study. 

In Experiment A, S was presented with a series 
of fourteen short paper and pencil tests each of 
which had an obvious point of completion. The 
tests were arranged in an order which preliminary 
trials showed would elicit continued work interest 
from most Ss. Tests were designated by an arbi- 
trary random method as “tests to be completed” 
or “tests to be interrupted.” The order of tests and 
of completions and interruptions was the same 
for all Ss. Tests were interrupted when they were 
about two-thirds completed. After S had finished 
the test series, he was questioned about his occupa- 
tional experience for about 3 minutes and then was 
asked to recall the tests. Either titles or descrip- 
tions were accepted as designators of tests. When 
S had recalled as many of the tests as he thought 
he could, he was complimented on his performance 
and was given a short rest period. The score used 
to summarize the performance in this experiment 
was the number of interrupted tasks recalled minus 
the number of completed tasks recalled. 

In Experiment B, S was presented with a series 
of six tasks. He was allowed to complete three 
and was interrupted on each of the other three 
when two-thirds of the way through. The tasks 
used were of the paper and pencil variety which 
had shown good resumption value in preliminary 
testing. Two simple but extended arithmetic prob- 
lems, two “copying of design” tasks, and two “draw- 
ing of a simple object” tasks were used; one of each 
type was allowed to go to completion, and one of 
each type was interrupted. After working on a 
task, S was given an opportunity to resume it spon- 
taneously during a pause when the examiner busied 
himself writing notes on the S’s performance. The 
score for this experiment was the number of inter- 
rupted tasks resumed minus the number of com- 
pleted tasks resumed. 

Experiment C was a level-of-aspiration study; the 
task was a series of fifteen trials on the pursuit- 
rotor. The same set of prearranged scores was used 
with each of the Ss (see [22] for a discussion of this 
technique). Preliminary testing had shown that the 
prearranged scores used were accepted as plausible 
by the Ss and also yielded relatively wide indi- 
vidual differences in the prediction of subsequent 
performance which was asked for after S was given 
his score for each trial. The scores used in analysis 
of the results were the mean discrepancy score and 
the median discrepancy score. 
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REsULTs 


Each hypothesis presented earlier in this 
paper is considered in connection with the 
results of the relevant experiment. 


Experiment A 


The hypotheses relevant to Experiment A 
(the Zeigarnik type experiment in which 
recall of completed and uncompleted tasks 
was measured) are: 

A-1. Paranoid schizophrenics will recall 
more interrupted than completed 
tasks. 

A-2. Nonparanoid schizophrenics will show 
no significant tendency to recall more 
interrupted than completed tasks, nor 
more completed than interrupted 
tasks. 

TABLE 2 
FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSE TyPEs IN EXPERIMENT A 








x 





Group P 23 
Group N 8 





designates those Ss who recalled more interrupted 
than completed tasks. 

designates those Ss who recalled equal numbers of 
interrupted and completed tasks. 

designates those Ss who recalled more completed 
than interrupted tasks. 


The results of Experiment A are summa- 
rized in Table 2. Of the group of 35 para- 
noid schizophrenics, 23 recalled more inter- 
rupted tasks, 7 recalled equal numbers of 
interrupted and completed tasks, and 5 re- 
called more completed tasks. The mean of 
the Group P difference scores is 0.88, which 
differs significantly from zero (¢=1.35, 
C.R.=3.83, p<.oo1). 

The results for Group N show that of 
these 35 nonparanoid schizophrenics 8 re- 
called more interrupted tasks, 12 recalled 
equal numbers of interrupted and completed 
tasks, and 15 recalled more completed tasks. 
The mean of the Group N difference scores 
is —o.40 which is not a clear deviation from 
zero but is suspect of such a difference 
(o=1.21, C.R.=2.00, p<.05,>.01). 

There is a significant difference between 
the means of the scores for Group P 
and Group N (Mp—My=1.28, ¢py=0.30, 
C.R.=4.27, p<.oo1). The difference between 
the groups is also established by the x? tech- 


nique (lumping “equal recall” frequencies 
with “recall of more completed tasks” fre- 
quencies into one category and putting “re- 
call of more interrupted tasks” frequencies 
in the other category yields a x’ of 11.35, 
p<.oor). 

These results support hypothesis A-1. Hy- 
pothesis A-2 is supported in that nonpara- 
noid schizophrenics do not recall more in- 
terrupted than completed tasks, but there 
seems to be a tendency for nonparanoids to 
recall slightly more completed than inter- 
rupted tasks. 

An additional result in connection with 
Experiment A is of interest. The total num- 
ber of tasks recalled by the individuals was 
calculated by adding the number of inter- 
rupted and completed tasks recalled. The 
mean of the total number of tasks recalled by 
members of Group P is significantly larger 
than the analogous mean for Group N (Group 
P mean is 6.08, o=1.52; Group N mean is 
4-37, 7=1.07; C.R.=5.34, p<.oor). 


Experiment B 

The hypotheses relevant to Experiment B 
(resumption of completed and interrupted 
tasks) are: 

B-1. Paranoid schizophrenics will resume 
more interrupted than completed 
tasks. 

B-2. Nonparanoid schizophrenics will show 
no significant tendency to resume 
more interrupted than completed 
tasks, nor more completed than inter- 
rupted tasks. 


The results of Experiment B are sum- 
marized in Table 3. Of the 35 Ss in Group 
P, 26 resumed more interrupted tasks than 
completed tasks, 6 resumed equal numbers 
of interrupted and completed tasks, and 3 
resumed more completed than interrupted 


TABLE 3 
Frequencies oF Response Types in Expertment B 








X Y Zz 





Group P 26 6 3 
Group N 7 23 5 





X designates those Ss who resumed more interrupted 
than completed tasks. 

Y designates those Ss who resumed equal numbers of 
interrupted and completed tasks. 

Z designates those Ss who resumed more completed 
than interrupted tasks. 
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tasks. The mean of the Group P difference 
scores is 1.09 which is a significant departure 
from zero (o=1.02, C.R.=6.41, p<.001). 

In Group N, 7 Ss resumed more interrupted 
than completed tasks, 23 resumed equal num- 
bers of interrupted and completed tasks, and 
5 resumed more completed than interrupted 
tasks. The mean Group N difference score 
is 0.14 which is not significantly different 
from zero (o=0.76, C.R.=1.08, p=.28). 

The difference between the group means 
is significant (Mp—My=0.95, ¢py—=0.21, 
C.R.=4.52, p<.oo1). The difference be- 
tween the groups is also shown by the use 
of x’, which establishes the departure from 
equal proportionality (lumping “equal re- 
sumption” frequencies with “resumption of 
more completed tasks” frequencies, as opposed 
to “resumption of more interrupted tasks” 
frequencies, the x’ value is 18.59, p<.oor). 

Both of the relevant hypotheses, i.e., B-1 and 
B-2, are supported by these results of Ex- 
periment B. 

The Group P mean number of total re- 
sumptions is 2.00; the Group N mean total 
resumptions is 0.88. The difference between 
these means is significant (Mp—My=1.12, 
opy—0.28, C.R.=4.00, p<.oor). 

Experiment C 

The hypotheses relevant to Experiment C 

(the level of aspiration experiment) are: 


C-1. Paranoid schizophrenics will state as- 
piration levels significantly higher than 
the performance scores. 

. Nonparanoid schizophrenics will show 
a “following” type of stated aspira- 
tion pattern in the level of aspiration 
experiment. (For statistical purposes, 
the “following” pattern is one in 
which the net discrepancy score is 
zero.) 


TABLE 4 
Frequencies oF Response Types in Expertment C 
Basep ON Mean Discrepancy Scores 








x Y 





Group P 23 9 3 
Group N 5 15 15 





X designates the se 
above zero. 
designates those Ss whose mean discrepancy scores 
are Zero. 
designates those Ss whose mean discrepancy scores 
are less than zero. 


Ss whose mean discrepancy scores 


Information on performance in terms of in- 
dividual mean discrepancy scores is given in 
Table 4. Of the Group P Ss, 23 obtained 
positive mean discrepancy scores, 9 zero mean 
discrepancy scores, and 3 negative mean dis- 
crepancy scores. Of the Group N Ss, 5 
received positive mean discrepancy scores, 15 
received zero mean discrepancy scores, and 
15 received negative mean discrepancy scores. 

Results from the same experiment where 
evaluation of performance is in terms of in- 
dividual median discrepancy scores are pre- 
sented in Table 5. In Group P, 27 subjects 
received positive median discrepancy scores, 5 
received zero median discrepancy scores, and 
3 received negative median discrepancy scores. 
In Group N, 10 Ss made positive median 
discrepancy scores, 14 zero median discrep- 
ancy scores and 11 negative median discrep- 
ancy scores. 

TABLE 5 


Frequenciss oF Response Types tn Experiment C 
Basep ON Mep1an Discrepancy Scores 








x Y 





Group P 27 
Group N o 





( designates those Ss whose median discrepancy scores 
are above zero. 
designates those Ss whose median discrepancy scores 
are zero. 
designates those Ss whose median discrepancy scores 
are less than zero. 


The Group P mean of the individual mean 
discrepancy scores is 1.15 which is a significant 
departure from zero (¢=1.36, C.R.=5.00, 
p<.oo1). The mean of the individual median 
discrepancy scores for Group P is 1.21 which 
is also significantly different from zero 
(o=1.25, C.R.=5.76, p<.oo1). Hypothesis 
C-1 is clearly supported by these results. 

For Group N the mean of the individual 
mean discrepancy scores is —0.37 which is 
significantly different from zero (e081, 
C.R.=2.64, p=.o1). Using the individual 
median discrepancy scores, the Group N mean 
is —0o.12 which is not a significant departure 
from zero (o=085, C.R.=0.86, p<.39). 
This lack of agreement in the Group N re- 
sults is an ambiguity which cannot be re- 
solved without further investigation. The 
nonparanoid schizophrenics show either a 
“following” pattern of responses in the level 
of aspiration experiment or small negative 
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discrepancy scores. The results do not es- 
tablish hypothesis C-2. 

The group means of the individual mean 
discrepancy scores for Group P and Group N 
differ significantly (Mp—My=1.52, ¢py= 
0.27, C.R.=5.63, p<.o01). The group means 
based on individual median discrepancy scores 
for Group P and Group N likewise dif- 
fer significantly (Mp—My=1.33, ¢py==0.25, 
C.R.=5.32, p<.oo1). It is clear that Group 
P and Group N patients show different re- 
sponse patterns in the level of aspiration ex- 
periment in the predicted direction. 


The Combined Experiments 


The relevant hypothesis is that individuals 
would be consistent in their performances in 
the experiments, i.e., that those who recall 
more interrupted than completed tasks would 
also resume more interrupted than completed 
tasks and would have positive discrepancy 
scores, whereas those who recall more com- 
pleted tasks would also resume more com- 
pleted tasks and would have negative dis- 
crepancy scores. ‘There is no completely 
satisfactory way to evaluate the results rele- 
vant to this hypothesis. 

If scores from the three experiments are 
classified as either positive, negative, or neu- 
tral, and if the positive and negative scores 
show opposite tendencies with neutral scores 
between, there are four possible combina- 
tions of scores: (a) all scores consistent; (b) 
two scores consistent, the other score being in 
an adjacent category; (c) two scores con- 
sistent, the other score being in the opposite 
category; and (d) no consistency. Of the 
seventy cases, the scores are consistent in 31 
per cent; there are two consistent scores, the 
other score being in an adjacent category in 
44 per cent of the cases; there are two con- 
sistent scores, the other score being in the 
opposite category in 16 per cent of the cases; 
and there is no score consistency in 9 per 
cent of the cases. 


Discussion 


The results of the experiments reported are 
discussed in relation to other experimental 
results and to the theory presented. 

Experiment A: In developing the hy- 
potheses tested by this Zeigarnik type experi- 
ment, it was pointed out that a correlation 


between performance in this experiment and 
that in the Rickers-Ovsiankina type experi- 
ment would be expected. Since Rickers- 
Ovsiankina (19, 20) found that paranoid 
schizophrenics resume more interrupted than 
completed tasks, it was expected that they 
would recall more interrupted than completed 
tasks. Theory and empirical study led to the 
same expectation. Paranoid schizophrenics 
as a group did as was predicted, so the theo- 
retical conceptualization of this type of pa- 
tient is supported. 

Stumbur (24) found that schizophrenic pa- 
tients (presumably nonparanoids) manifested 
no differential in recalling completed and un- 
completed tasks. Our nonparanoid schizo- 
phrenic patients show either no differential 
in recall or a slight tendency to recall more 
completed than uncompleted tasks. There 
is no essential contradiction, since the devia- 
tion from no differential in recall is un- 
doubtedly a small one (and is not clearly 
significant but seems to require some ex- 
planation). Thus, while theoretical formula- 
tions regarding schizophrenics are confirmed 
in that there is a significant difference in 
group tendencies of paranoids and nonpara- 
noids, the hypothesis regarding performances 
of nonparanoid schizophrenics lacks preci- 
sion and may be in error. 

If nonparanoid schizophrenics recall more 
completed than interrupted tasks, some revi- 
sion in theory is necessary. Assume that suc- 
cess has a significant stabilizing influence on 
a need-tension subsystem so that those systems 
which lead to success tend to be sustained. 
This is a revision of theory after the fact. 
The following is partial justification for this 
view. Within the described theoretical frame- 
work recall (or resumption) is based on the 
existence of residual tension in a system (or 
a quasi-need which in final analysis is a 
related concept). Completion of a task has 
been viewed as resulting in complete dis- 
charge of tension of the appropriate system. 
Obviously, such is not the case since some 
completed tasks are recalled. If tension is 
necessary for recall, then either completion 
does not result in complete discharge of ten- 
sion, or tension in the appropriate system 
must arise when recall is the task set. The 
first alternative is more consistent with the 
total theory. The proposed account of recall 
of completed tasks is that completion of the 
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task results in the need-tension system’s being 
sustained, though at a low tension level, and 
recall is possible.’ 

This formulation raises another problem. 
If the need-tension systems connected with 
success are stabilized, how, specifically, do 
these systems differ from need-tension sys- 
tems associated with interrupted tasks? The 
tension remaining in the system after a task 
is interrupted has been said to “leak out” of 
the system in the case of the nonparanoid 
schizophrenic. Presumably, most of this ten- 
sion is resolved at levels of greater irreality, 
since no behavior is observed which would 
reasonably be viewed as representing a dis- 
charge of tension. We propose, then, that 
activities which result in success experiences 
result in reduced communication between 
the need system underlying the activity and 
the analogous areas at the levels of greater 
irreality. 

This formulation must also be applied to 
the paranoid schizophrenic. Not only would 
paranoid schizophrenics be expected to recall 
(resume) completed tasks, they would be 
expected to recall (resume) more completed 
tasks than nonparanoid schizophrenics be- 
cause their need-tension systems are more 
stable and because of less elaboration of 
the personality in the levels of greater ir- 
reality. The results of this experiment are 
not conclusive in this regard; the Group 
P mean number of completed tasks recalled 
(M=2.60) is larger than the analogous Group 
N mean (M=2.36), although not significantly 
so (C.R.=1.21, p=.22). Studies by Alper (1), 
Glixman (7), and Rosenzeweig (21) show 
that the structure of personality at the time 
of the experiment does play an important 
role in determining whether more interrupted 
or more completed tasks are recalled. 

The evidence that paranoid schizophrenics 
recall significantly more (total of interrupted 
and completed) tasks on the average than do 
nonparanoid schizophrenics is important in 
contraindicating major changes in the theory 
as already presented, because this important 
differential in recall is nicely accounted for 
on the basis of the hypothesized difference in 


10 The author is aware that many problems are raised 
by this formulation. Koffka's (10) discussion of 
memory is appropriate here. Psychoanalytic concepts 
regarding ego-development and self-esteem are also 
relevant (6). 


stability of ‘need-tension systems which was 
developed in the discussion of the theory. 

Experiment B: Rickers-Ovsiankina found 
that paranoid schizophrenics tend to resume 
more interrupted tasks and nonparanoid 
schizophrenics resume no more interrupted 
than completed tasks, with a possible tendency 
to resume slightly more completed tasks, 
on the average. The results of the experi- 
ment reported here are essentially the same 
as those of Rickers-Ovsiankina. These results 
are substantial support for the theoretical 
formulations made regarding the character- 
istics of the personality structures of paranoid 
and nonparanoid schizophrenics. 

Certain revisions of theory were suggested 
in connection with Experiment A, i.e., that 
there is an increment in need system tension 
after success which is not lost in the amount 
of time which these experiments took, even 
in the nonparanoid schizophrenics. The 
problem now arises as to why the nonpara- 
noid schizophrenics do not resume more 
completed than interrupted tasks. The an- 
swer proposed is that the initiation of action 
(i.e., resumption) requires more energy than 
the recall of past activity. The assumption 
is made that the restoration of tension arising 
out of the success experience is sufficient to 
energize recall, but does not so often reach 
a level which would result in resumption. 

This revision of theory requires that para- 
noid schizophrenics should resume more 
completed tasks than do nonparanoid schizo- 
phrenics. There were so many cases of no 
resumption of completed tasks that evaluation 
is impossible, but the means differ in the 
required way. 

The information from Experiment B that 
the paranoid schizophrenics resume more 
tasks (total of interrupted and completed) 
than do nonparanoid schizophrenics is con- 
sistent with and supports the theory as pre- 
sented and revised. 

Experiment C: The results for Group P, 
the paranoid schizophrenics, are those pre- 
dicted. They support the theoretical formu- 
lations regarding paranoid schizophrenics and 
are consistent with results of Miller (16) and 
of Hausmann (8, 9). 

When results of Experiment C for Group 
N are considered, the implications for the 
theory are less clear. The fact of the tendency 
to state a negative aspiration level can be 
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accepted, tentatively. The force of that fact 
in requiring revision of the theory is not 
great, since if a deviation from zero exists it 
is a small one. The following explanation 
seems sufficient for the present. The non- 
paranoid schizophrenic has little capacity for 
developing and sustaining tensions within 
need systems and is relatively little involved 
in mastering problems placed before him. 
Assuming primary, strong motivation to re- 
tain and gain self-esteem, the parsimonious 
procedure would be to be conservative in 
estimates of future achievement. The non- 
paranoid schizophrenic could utilize such a 
method because he responds little to environ- 
mental pressures, since his need systems are 
less adequate in tension development and 
retention functions. Only more precise ex- 
perimental determination of the performance 
of the nonparanoid schizophrenics can fur- 
nish the basis for a theoretical account in 
this area which could be held with confidence. 

The results of Experiment C for Group N 
seem consistent with the results which Haus- 
mann (8, 9) has reported. 

The Combined Experiments: When the 
results from the three experiments were taken 


together, the hypothesis that there would be 
intraindividual consistency in the three situ- 
ations was not given satisfactory support. At 
first thought, the relatively positive results of 
the experiments taken one at a time and this 
lack of intraindividual consistency seem con- 


tradictory. If the theoretical formulation 
presented earlier in the paper had to stand 
or fall as a whole these-results would be very 
damaging. Indeed, this result points clearly 
to the limitations of the theory presented. 
The fact that intraindividual consistency is 
low does not require that a major over-all 
revision of the theory be made but rather 
indicates that the theory, detailed as it may 
seem, is only a broad outline of some im- 
portant personality variables. Many obvious 
variables were not controlled in this study— 
the attempt was to evaluate the theory in its 
general outline. Such factors as age, intelli- 
gence, degree of illness, variations in reaction 
to stress, were only controlled in the sense 
that they were kept within broad limits. All 
of these variables and more are reasonably 
thought of as important subheadings in the 
outline of theory which was the concern 
here. In addition to such factors, the relia- 


bility of these experimental tests must be 
assessed in solving the riddle of the low intra- 
individual consistency. An experimental de- 
sign problem also requires consideration. The 
subjects went through all of the experiments 
at one sitting. The problem arises as to 
whether or not the experience of taking all 
experiments at one sitting causes subjects to 
perform in different ways in the situations. 

The theory, while it has not stood the 
empirical test in an entirely satisfactory man- 
ner, has been confirmed at major, vital points. 
The study has served to locate areas which 
require further investigation and elaboration. 
No attempt was made to show that the theory 
developed is more adequate than any of possi- 
ble alternative formulations, as would be 
necessary eventually in establishing this as 
a definitive theory. 


SUMMARY 

The personality theory of Lewin was ex- 
tended to furnish theoretical formulations of 
the personality characteristics of paranoid 
schizophrenics and nonparanoid  schizo- 
phrenics. 

Hypotheses were derived on the basis of 
the theory. A review of the literature indi- 
cated the plausibility of the hypotheses. 

Two groups of patients were used as sub- 
jects in the experiments: one group of 35 
paranoid schizophrenics and one group of 
35 nonparanoid schizophrenics. The sub- 
jects were carefully selected and do not 
represent a random sample of patients carry- 
ing the same diagnoses. The results must 
be interpreted within the limitations imposed 
by such a design. 

Each subject participated in each of the 
following experiments: 

A.An experiment modeled after the gen- 
eral outline of the Zeigarnik memory for 
completed vs. uncompleted tasks experi- 
ment. 

.An experiment modeled after the gen- 
eral outline of the Rickers-Ovsiankina 
resumption of completed vs. interrupted 
tasks experiment. 

C. A level of aspiration experiment utiliz- 
ing the pursuit-rotor. 


The results of the experiments which are 
relevant support the following hyotheses: 


a. That paranoid schizophrenics would re- 
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PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS AND DELINQUENCY * 
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HE area of parent-child relationships 

represents a valuable source of clues as 

to the dynamics underlying personality 
development. Psychologists who view per- 
sonality in terms of relatively stable modes or 
patterns of learned behavior look upon the 
central persons in the child’s immediate 
psychological environment as important in- 
fluences in the learning of these behavior 
patterns. Accordingly, there is a growing 
tendency among these psychologists to in- 
vestigate more carefully the dynamics of the 
processes through which parents’ behavior 
and attitudes affect their children’s person- 
ality. Outstanding research needs in this 
area are, first, for a clearer operational defi- 
nition of the variables concerned in the 
learning of behavior patterns; and second, 
for methods of measuring these variables. 
Only in the last few decades, has the parent- 
child relationship been subject to any analysis 
other than that of examining clinical case 
history material. While the case history 
method allows interesting speculations as to 
the dynamics concerned, its lack of quanti- 
fiable and comparable conclusions strictly 
limits its use in the scientific approach to the 
understanding of learned behavior. 


ProBLEM 


An empirical investigation was conducted 
which had as its purposes: (a) to devise a 
method for measuring certain parent-child 
interaction variables in a quantifiable man- 
ner; (4) to test within the general frame- 
work of social learning theory certain hy- 
potheses relative to the interdependence of 
these variables; (c) to test hypotheses that 


1 The research reported in this article is part of a 
doctoral dissertation completed in 1950 at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. ~The author wishes to 
express her appreciation to Dr. Boyd McCandless, her 
advisor, and to Dr. Julian Rotter who assisted in the 
planning of the research. The dissertation has been 
registered with the American Documentation Institute. 
Order Document 3498 from American Documentation 
Institute, 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., remit- 
ting $2.30 for microfilm (images 1 inch high on stand- 
ard 35 mm. motion picture film) or $22.65 for photo- 
copies (6 x 8 inches) readable without optical aid. 
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indices of parent-child conflict and of the 
child’s social adjustment are in some measure 
related to the particular combination of one 
of the variables, parental awareness, and 
another variable, parental control. Mothers 
and their adolescent sons and daughters were 
used as subjects. 


METHOD 


Instruments of Measurement and Definition of 
Terms 


The technique devised for measuring the parent- 
child interaction variables of awareness, identifica- 
tion, and projection was a Check-List Questionnaire. 
Unlike most questionnaire techniques, the meaning 
of the data was sought not in the responses them- 
selves but in the degree of correspondence between 
responses on questionnaires answered by mothers 
and their adolescent sons and daughters. The ques- 
tionnaires administered to the adolescents contained 
items in seven areas of personal preferences, one of 
vocational ambitions, one of fears, and one of 
descriptive adjectives. In each of nine sections, the 
subject was asked to choose 3 of 20 items which 
he believed applied to himself. In each of two 
sections pertaining to school subjects, he was asked, 
in addition, to name a “dislike.” Mothers were 
given two questionnaires in which the specific 
check-lists of items and the number of items to be 
chosen in each section were the same as in the 
adolescents’ questionnaires. Each mother was 
instructed to answer one questionnaire about her- 
self and, after she had done so, the other about 
her child. 

The three variables, awareness, identification, and 
projection, are defined operationally in terms of 
the mothers’ and children’s questionnaires. Specifi- 
cally, the term awareness is defined as the mother’s 
ability to predict her son’s or daughter’s preferences, 
ambitions, and fears. In terms of the question- 
naires, the awareness score consists of the number 
of specific items checked alike by the mother on 
the questionnaire she answered about her son or 
daughter and by the son or daughter on the ques- 
tionnaire answered by himself or herself. 

The term identification is used to refer to the 
similarity of preferences, ambitions, and fears of 
the mother and her child. In terms of the ques- 
tionnaires, the identification score is the number of 
specific items checked alike by the mother on her 
questionnaire about herself and by the child on his 
questionnaire about himself. 

The term projection is used to refer to the 
assignment by the mother to the child of prefer- 
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ences, ambitions, and fears which she professes as 
her own but which are not claimed by the child. 
In terms of the questionnaires, the projection score 
is the number of specific items checked alike by the 
mother on her questionnaire about herself and also 
on the questionnaire which referred to her child 
but not checked by the child on his own question- 
naire about himself. 

In addition to these three variables, two others 
are used in the study. Parental control is measured 

y means of a questionnaire containing items de- 
veloped by Golden (1) in an earlier study. The 
questionnaire was administered to the adolescents 
of the present study and contains items which refer 
to maternal practices of regulating, restricting, and 
unnecessary helping of the child. Responses are in 
terms of five degrees of frequency of the mother’s 
practice. The responses earn from one to five 
points depending on the degree of control evidenced 
and the control score is the total of the item scores. 

Parent-child conflict was measured through the 
use of an Incomplete Sentences Test modeled after 
Rotter’s Incomplete Sentences Blank (2). The test 
contains 25 stimulus phrases, 10 of which refer to 
“mother” and 5 to “father.” 

The reliability of the Check-List Questionnaire as 
expressed by the percentage of identical items re- 
checked upon readministration to 27 of a separate 
normative group of adolescent subjects six months 
later is 61 per cent. This reliability index is not to 
be interpreted as a coefficient of correlation. It 
represents exact correspondence of responses on test 
and retest rather than score covariance as does the 
commonly used coefficient of correlation. 

The reliability of the Parental Control Question- 
naire is quite high. A retest of 27 subjects after 
six months yielded a reliability coefficient of cor- 
relation of .85 with a standard error of .054. 

Split-half reliability of the sentence completion 
test was computed by using the method of pairing 
items which seem to have logical equivalence. A 
corrected r of .69 with a standard error of .075 was 
obtained. This index represents only the test’s 
minimum reliability since it is impossible, actually, 

items in this kind of projective technique. 

bility of scoring of the Incomplete Sentences 

Test is high. Scoring by two qualified judges 

according to response samples drawn up on a 

separate sample yielded an interscorer reliability of 
90 with a standard error of .020. 


Subjects 


A group of 21 seriously maladjusted, adolescent 
residents of the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search were paired individually according to age, 
race, and father’s occupational level with a 
group of adolescents who were selected as being 


Sex, 


well adjusted by their school principal. These two 
groups are referred to as the “delinquent” and 
“nondelinquent” groups respectively. The mothers 
of both groups were also studied. All subjects took 
the Check-List Questionnaire and the adolescents 
took, in addition, the Control Questionnaire and 
the Incomplete Sentences Test. The delinquent 
adolescents were also given the Thematic Apper- 
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ception Test but the results were not included in 


the study because of the lack of reliability in judges’ 
interpretation of the stories. 


HyporHEsEs AND SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


The study was designed in the general 
framework of social learning theory. Briefly, 
it is postulated that the behavior of the parent 
is either rewarding or frustrating for the 
child as he attempts to gain satisfaction of 
his needs for affection. The behavior of the 
child has similar positive or negative value 
for the parent. Behavior patterns for both 
parent and child are available in accordance 
with the kind of response which the particu- 
lar behavior previously invoked (3). In- 
cluded in these behavior patterns are symbolic 
processes such as preferences and fears which 
form the data of this study. Specifically, it 
is hypothesized that the child tends to select 
from among possible “interests” or potential 
behavior patterns those particular ones which, 
in the past, have been positively reinforced 
for him and which provide relatively greater 
potential need satisfactions. One indirect 
index of reinforcement is the degree of aware- 
ness which the parent has for the preferences 
and fears of the child. The child tends to 
imitate the behavior of the reinforcing parent. 
Projection, on the other hand, is seen as the 
attempt on the part of the parent to gain 
satisfaction through a false belief that the 
child is imitating him. Over-control of the 
child by the parent is conceived as represent- 
ing frustration to the child through restric- 
tion of freedom of movement. Accordingly, 
it is hypothesized that the two parental 
variables of awareness and control operate in 
opposite directions in the parent-child rela- 
tionship. Furthermore, it is held that these 
effects are generalized to the child’s general 
social adjustment. 

The following hypotheses were tested in 
the particular part of the study which com- 
pares the mother-child interaction variables 
of a group of adolescent delinquents and 
their mothers with those of a matched group 
of “well-adjusted” adolescents and their 
mothers. A summary statement of obtained 
results is presented after each hypothesis: 

1. Other things being equal, children who 
are socially maladjusted should report a 
higher degree of parental control than chil- 
dren who are consdered to be well adjusted 
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socially. The delinquent and nondelinquent 
groups of the study were found to be clearly 
differentiated with respect to the maternal 
control variable. When the ¢-test is applied, 
means are different at the .003 level of 
confidence. 

2. Other things being equal, parents of 
socially maladjusted children should display 
less awareness of their children’s preferences 
and fears than do parents of socially well- 
adjusted children. It was found that the 
delinquent and nondelinquent groups show 
a significant difference between the means 
with respect to the awareness variable. The 
difference is significant at the .002 level of 
confidence. 

3. Low maternal awareness and high ma- 
ternal control should be associated with a 
criterion of poor social adjustment in children 
while high awareness and low control should 
be associated with better social adjustment. 
In the present study, the delinquent and non- 
delinquent groups are clearly differentiated 
by combining awareness and control scores. 
When the scores are converted to standard 
scores and combined by subtracting each 
individual’s control score from his awareness 
score, the mean of the delinquents’ combina- 
tion scores is significantly less than that of 
the nondelinquents’ combination scores. The 
difference is significant at the .oo2 level of 
confidence. 

4. If it is true that parent-child conflict can 
be expected to generalize to the area of social 
adjustment, the delinquent group should 
have higher conflict scores than the non- 
delinquent group. The mean conflict score 
for the former group was found to be higher 
than that of the latter group and the dif- 
ference is significant at the .oor level of 
confidence. 

5. Since awareness by the parent is seen as 
a positive reinforcement for identification of 
the child with the parent, there should be a 
positive correlation between these two vari- 
ables. The Pearson coefficient of correlation 
for the delinquent group is .11 with a prob- 
able error of .15. The coefficient for the 
nondelinquent group is .32 with a probable 
error of .13. While neither of these corre- 
lations is significant even at the .05 level of 
confidence, that of the latter group shows a 
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definite trend in the expected direction? It 
is apparent that delinquents tend to identify 
with their mothers to the same degree as do 
nondelinquents in spite of the fact that the 
mothers of delinquents are relatively unaware 
of their children’s preferences and fears. The 
difference between the means of the identi- 
fication scores of the two groups of subjects 
is not significant. 

6. On the basis of the theory that projec- 
tion by the parent is not satisfying to the 
child, it was hypothesized that there should 
be a negative correlation between projection 
and identification. The Pearson r of .44 with 
a probable error of .12 obtained for the non- 
delinquent group is significant at the .05 
level but is positive rather than negative. 
The coefficient of correlation obtained for the 
delinquent group is .o6 which is not statisti- 
cally significant. These results and those 


obtained from administration of the Check- 
List Questionnaire to two other groups of 
subjects do not support the original hypothe- 
sis. The findings indicate that the function 
of projection in parent-child interaction is 
not consistently either a positive or negative 
influence in the parent-child relationship. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Taking into account the limitations im- 
posed by the selection of the sample for the 
study, the restriction of the investigation to 
adolescent subjects and to their maternal 
parents only, a few tentative conclusions can 
be drawn: 

1. It is possible to measure fairly objec- 
tively parent-child interaction variables such 
as awareness and identification by the tech- 
niques used in this study. 

2. Parent-child interaction variables of 
parental awareness and parental control as 
reported by the child seem to have consider- 
able importance in the total parent-child 
relationship. 

3. The influence of these variables can be 

2 The Check-List Questionnaire was also administered 
to two other groups of subjects. In a normative group 
of 89 adolescents and their mothers, the coefficient of 
correlation between awareness and identification was 
found to be .42 with a probable error of .089. This 
correlation is significant at better than the .o1 level of 
confidence. In another group of 20 adolescents and their 
mothers, the correlation between the two variables was 
found to be .48 with a probable error of .12. This 


coefficient is significant at approximately the .os level 
of confidence. 
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described in terms of social learning theory 
principles. Awareness by the parent of the 
child’s needs as expressed in his preferences, 
fears, and ambitions may be thought of as 
satisfying to the child, while perceived pa- 
rental over-control may be thought of as frus- 
trating to him. The child tends to rebel 
against feelings of being restricted and poor 
parent-child relationships ensue. 

4. The effects of the opposing forces of 
positive reinforcement through awareness 


and the negative reinforcement of control 
generalize to the area of social adjustment. 
Children who display social maladjustment 
tend, in general, to be those children who 
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report higher maternal control and whose 
mothers are less aware of their needs than is 
the case with children who are better 
adjusted socially. 
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dice series (1, 2) have had a profound 

influence on the thinking of social sci- 
entists. They have confirmed Hartley’s ob- 
servation (5) that there is a close relation- 
ship between individuals’ attitudes toward 
various minority groups, whether or not the 
individual has had actual experience with 
representatives of those groups. The authors 
of this new series believe that the generalized 
nature of prejudice is evidence for its irra- 
tionality, and that the underlying personality 
structure of the individual must be explored 
to discover the basis for these irrational atti- 
tudes. They note that “the objective situa- 
tion of the individual seems an unlikely 
source of such irrationality” because individ- 
uals can accept or reject various elements of 
their culture. Thus the person with an 
“ethnocentric personality” would be ex- 
pected to utilize the prejudices of his com- 
munity while the less ethnocentric person 
might be expected to reject them. 

In the United States one of the most 
serious problems in prejudice is the anti- 
Negro feeling which exists in the Deep South. 
It would seem to be of major importance 
to determine whether the prejudice which 
white Southerners have toward Negroes is 
attributable to the frequent occurrence of 
ethnocentric personalities in that region, or 
whether it exists even in the absence of gen- 
eralized ethnocentric tendencies. In this study, 
therefore, an attempt has been made to dis- 
cover the relationship in middle-class adults 
of the Deep South between attitudes toward 
the Negro and attitude toward other minori- 
ties with a view to determining whether those 
Southerners who are anti-Negro are generally 
ethnocentric. 


Tz first volumes of the Studies in Preju- 


SuBJECTs AND PROCEDURE 

Subjects were 383 Louisiana adults. 
obtained by administering a questionnaire to the 
members of various civic and fraternal organiza- 


They were 


tions at regular meetings of the groups. The 
organizations were located in sixteen towns and 


cities scattered throughout the state. It was neces- 
sary to secure the cooperation of the leader of each 
group which participated, and some of the chair- 
men who were approached were not willing or able 
to cooperate. For this reason it is possible that the 
sample inadequately represents the more prejudiced 
groups, which usually resist “intrusion” into their 
beliefs and attitudes (1, p. 24). 

Part one of the questionnaire was a personal data 
sheet. From the replies made on this sheet, it 
appears that the sample was of middle-class adults. 
Median reported income was $4000 per annum; 
21 per cent of the subjects reported incomes of less 
than $3000 and the same number reported earning 
$6000 or more. Median age was 35; median years 
of education, 2 years of college. Approximately 
one-third reported that they lived in a “rural” area 
when “rural” was defined as a town of fewer than 
2500 inhabitants. The sample was almost equally 
divided between men and women. All subjects 
indicated that they were white Christians and 
either natives of Louisiapa or natives of adjacent 
states and residents of Louisiana for at least ten 
years. 

Part two of the questionnaire contained Forms A 
and B of the Grice-Remmers generalized attitude 
scale (4). with Jews and Negroes specified as the 
groups to be rated. These scales are of the Thur- 
stone type. Part three was the Sartain-Bell revision 
of the Bogardus scale (7), in which attitudes toward 
these fifteen ethnic groups were determined: Cana- 
dians, Chinese, English, French, Germans, Greeks, 
Hindus, Italians, Japanese, Jews, Mexicans, Russians, 
Spaniards, Turks, and white Americans. Inspection 
of the replies on this portion of the questionnaire 
revealed that some of the questions were answered 
affirmatively by nearly all respondents. Two ques- 
tions were sufficiently discriminating to be of use 
in this investigation: “Would you accept a member 
of this group as your husband (or wife)” and 
“Would you eliminate members of this group 
from your neighborhood by zoning laws.” Both 
of these queries are similar to the original ones of 
Bogardus (3). 


REsuLTs AND Discussion 


The correlation between attitude toward 
the Negro and attitude toward the Jew was 
.49- This coefficient is similar to those which 
Prothro and Jensen (6) obtained with 642 
Louisiana college students. It is considerably 
lower than the .74 which Adorno et al. found 
at the University of California between their 
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TABLE | 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDES TOWARD NeGRo AND Jew oF 383 Aputt Loutsiana SuByEcts 








ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES 





ATTITUDE TOWARD JEws 


No. UNFAVORABLE 
(1.5-5-9) 


No. FavoraBLe 
(6.0-9.5) 





158 
112 


No. Favorable (6.0-9.5) 
No. Unfavorable (1.5-5.9) 


Total 270 


100 
13 


113 383 





anti-Semitism scale and their anti-Negro 
subscale. 

The correlation between attitude toward 
the Negro and the number of nationalities 
rejected on the “marriage” question was .38. 
The correlation between attitude toward the 
Negro and the number of nationalities re- 
jected on the “eliminate from neighborhood” 
question was .25. For the sake of rough 
comparison, it might be noted that Adorno 
et al. obtained a correlation of .74 between 
their “minorities” subscale and their “Negro” 
subscale (1, p. 113). 

If we could rely on product-moment corre- 
lations we would conclude that the relation- 
ship between attitudes toward the Negro and 
attitude toward other ethnic and national 
groups is considerably less in the South than 
in the West. An inspection of our scatter 
diagrams, however, revealed that the dis- 
tributions were strongly heteroscedastic, and 
suggested that a simple coefficient of correla- 
tion was not an adequate measure of rela- 
tionship. 

The scatter diagrams used in computing 
the three correlations mentioned above had 
a common unusual characteristic: the tally 


marks formed a right triangle. Let us as- 
sume that attitude toward the Negro is ex- 
pressed by location on the abcissa of the chart 
and various measures of cthnocentrism by 
location on the ordinates. Then if one were 
to draw a diagonal from the lower left cor- 
ner of a chart to the upper right corner, the 
vast majority of the cases would fall on or 
above that line and only a small minority 
would be below and to the right of the diag- 
onal. Expressed otherwise, the fourth quad- 
rant of each chart contained very few cases 
and the other quadrants were filled about 
equally. 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 depict this “triangular” 
relationship. In each of the tables the sig- 
nificant feature is the large proportion of 
cases which are anti-Negro but not anti- 
Semitic or anti-minorities. Thus in Table 
: we see that of the 258 persons who had 
favorable attitudes toward Jews (6.0 is the 
mid-point or neutral point on a Thurstone 
type scale), 61 per cent were anti-Negro. 
In contrast, of the 113 persons who had 
favorable attitudes toward Negroes, only 12 
per cent were anti-Semitic. 

Similar results are found in Tables 2 and 


TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES AND ATTITUDE TOWARD FIFTEEN OTHER GROUPS ON 
ZONING QUESTION 











ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES 





No. or Groups 
WouLD ELIMINATE 
FROM NEIGHBORHOOD 


No. VERY 
UNFAVORABLE 
(1.5-3-4) 


No. MopERATELY 
UNFAVORABLE 
(3-5-5-9) 


No. FAvoraBLe 


(6.0-9.5) 





° 41 
1-3 36 
4-15 58 


Total 135 


44 70 
38 25 
29 14 


11I 109 








ETHNOCENTRISM AND ANTI-NecRo ATTITUDES IN THE Deep SouTH 


3. Of the 155 persons who did not wish 
to eliminate any of the fifteen ethnic groups 
from their neighborhood by zoning, 55 per 
cent were anti-Negro. Previous studies in 
which the “neighborhood” question has been 
asked (3, 7) indicate that far more than half 
of the total population in the United States 
would favor eliminating at least one of the 
ethnic groups from their neighborhood. 
Consequently it appears that our 155 persons 
are low on ethnocentrism, although a ma- 
jority of them are anti-Negro. 
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feeling with respect to many groups can be 
taken as indications of an anti-democratic, 
ethnocentric personality, then we must con- 
cede that anti-Negro feeling in the South 
exists in persons whose personality is not of 
that type. The existence of the “triangular” 
distribution does not imply that ethnocen- 
trism is unimportant as a factor in the deter- 
mination of attitudes of Southerners. The 
person in our sample who was favorable 
toward the Negro was rarely unfavorable 
toward other groups. We might justifiably 


TABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES AND ATTITUDE TOWARD FirTEEN OTHER Groups ON 
MARRIAGE QUESTION 








No. oF Groups 


ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES 





Wovutp Nor Accepr 
as SPOUSE 


No. Very 
UNFAVORABLE 


No. MopERATELY 
UNFAVORABLE 


No. FavoraBLe 





0-6 20 
7-9 36 
10 47 
11-14 38 


Total 141 


34 46 
30 29 
19 16 
29 16 


112 107 





Of the 100 persons who rejected fewer than 
seven of the fifteen groups on the “marriage” 
question, 54 per cent were anti-Negro. In 
order that we might evaluate the ethnocen- 
trism of persons who rejected fewer than seven 
of the fifteen groups, we might examine the 
response to those fifteen groups of Bogardus’s 
sample of “typical” Americans. He found 
that Turks, Chinese, and Hindus were each 
rejected by 99 per cent of his sample and 
Jews, Greeks, Mexicans, and Japanese each 
rejected by more than go per cent of his 
sample. Only five of the fifteen received 
“favorable” ratings by more than half of the 
raters. We therefore believe that we are 
justified in asserting the 100 persons were 
not ethnocentric if they were willing to accept 
on the marriage question eight or more of 
the nationalities. Nevertheless, a majority of 
them are anti-Negro. 

It is now apparent why the product-mo- 
ment correlation coefficients which we ob- 
tained were so low. There are quite a few 
persons in our sample whose attitude toward 
the Negro is unfavorable but whose attitude 
toward Jews and other ethnic groups is fav- 
orable. If anti-Semitism and anti-minority 


consider such persons democratic, nonethno- 
centric. The person in our sample who was 
antagonistic toward other groups was rarely 
favorable toward the Negro. We might 
consider him anti-democratic, ethnocentric. 
Highly ethnocentric persons and persons low 
on ethnocentrism are probably found in the 
South as elsewhere. Yet it must not be 
overlooked that there are many Southerners 
who are anti-Negro though not otherwise 
ethnocentric. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made to determine 
whether the strong anti-Negro feeling in the 
Deep South is attributable to the prevalence 
of generally anti-democratic, ethnocentric per- 


sons in that area. Three hundred eighty- 
three middle-class Louisiana adults were given 
questionnaires to measure attitude toward 
Negroes, attitude toward Jews, and acceptance 
or rejection of fifteen specified ethnic and 
national groups. 

The relationship between attitude toward 
the Negro on one hand and attitude toward 
Jews and other groups on the other, when 
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plotted on a scatter diagram, was found to 
be “triangular” in nature. That is, those per- 
sons who were favorable toward the Negro 
were generally favorable toward other groups, 
and those persons who had unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward Jews and other ethnic groups 
were generally anti-Negro. At the same 
time, however, a large proportion of the 
sample was low on general ethnocentrism 
but definitely anti-Negro. It was noted that 
the triangular relationship accounts for, and 
renders of dubious value, the low product- 


moment correlations found in Southern popu- 
lations between attitudes toward the Negro 
and attitudes toward other groups. 

It would seem from these results that the 
problem of “the American dilemma” can- 
not be solved by approaching it from the 
level of personality dynamics alone. 


Situa- 


E. Terry ProTuro 


tional, historical, and cultural factors appear 


to be of considerable, perhaps major, import. 
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STUDIES OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR IN THE RAT: THE PROPHYLACTIC 
EFFECTS OF “GUIDANCE” IN REDUCING RIGID BEHAVIOR * 


NORMAN R. F. MAIER anp PAUL ELLEN 
University of Michigan 


students (1, 3, 4, 5) have demonstrated 
a persistent type of response which 
appears when a rat is subjected to a frustrat- 
ing situation. Because of some of its abnor- 
mal characteristics, this rigid type of behavior 
has been called an abnormal fixation. Maier 
and Ellen (2) have shown how this behavior 
differs from avoidance behavior and from 
behaviors which may be explained by anxiety- 
reduction and secondary rewards. But, re- 
gardless of the theoretical implications, the 
method of breaking the persistence of un- 
adaptive responses has a practical interest 
because of the therapeutical implications. 
The experiments of Maier and Klee (6) 
and of Maier and Feldman (3) have demon- 
strated that abnormal fixations in rats can be 
cured through a method of guidance. Fur- 
ther, it was shown that guidance prevented 
the appearance of fixations both in a group 
of rats which had stereotyped a position re- 
sponse in an insoluble problem, and in a 
group which had learned a position response 
under conditions of motivation. The guid- 
ance procedure consisted of preventing the 
animal from practicing the fixated response, 
and at the same time, guiding the animal by 
the hand so as to force it to jump to the 
correct window. In another study of Maier 
and Klee (5), it was shown that of 26 rats 
which had previously formed fixations and 
had been cured of them through the method 
of guidance, only 11 (42.3 per cent) refixated 
under conditions of frustration, whereas of 
33 previously nonfixated animals, 23 (69.6 
per cent) fixated under the frustrating con- 
ditions. Thus, it was demonstrated that the 
same conditions of frustration will produce 
65 per cent more fixations in rats not pre- 
viously fixated than in rats previously fixated 
and cured. 
In a preliminary study, we observed the 
same trends in the way guidance affects sub- 
sequent fixations. Thus, of 7 rats which had 
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1 This is paper XXIII in this series. 


fixated a position response during a soluble 
discrimination problem and which had been 
cured by means of guidance, only 2 tended 
to refixate when placed in an insoluble prob- 
lem situation, whereas, animals failing to 
fixate during the soluble discrimination 
problem did so in greater proportions during 
the subsequent insoluble problem. However, 
these animals represent those that survived 
a severe virus infection which almost wiped 
out the colony, and thus the findings are 
incomplete. Nevertheless, they do point up 
important leads for research. 

The problem raised in this study is whether 
guidance serves as a prophylactic agent and 
thus protects the animals from frustration or 
functions merely as a method to break fix- 
ations. If the former hypothesis is true, then 
training animals with the aid of guidance on 
a discrimination problem should tend to 
reduce the number of fixations obtained 
when the animals are subsequently subjected 
to the frustrating effects of an insoluble prob- 
lem. If, however, the guidance serves merely 
to cure abnormal fixations, then its use dur- 
ing a discrimination learning procedure 
would not influence the number of fixations 
obtained during a subsequent frustrating 
experience. 


METHOD 
Apparatus 


As in other experiments of this kind, the Lashley 
jumping apparatus was used, and the animals were 
required to choose between cards placed in the left 
and right windows of the screen whenever they 
were placed on the jumping platform. One card 
contained a white circle on a black background 
and the other, a black circle on a white back- 
ground. One of the cards was always locked, and 
whenever chosen, resulted in punishment (consist- 
ing of a bump on the nose and a fall into the net 
below the screen); the other card was unlocked, 
and whenever chosen, fell over and admitted the 
animal to the feeding platform. This apparatus is 
used to train animals to discriminate between 
stimulus cards and it can be used to frustrate ani- 
mals by making problems too difficult or by forcing 
them to respond to insoluble problems. 
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Procedure 


In all phases of the experiment ro trials a day 
were given, a trial being a jump from the jumping 
stand to the screen, regardless of whether or not 
it was correct. When animals refused to make a 
choice between the cards, the experimenter tapped 
their tails with a ruler at the rate of 1 or 2 taps per 
second. The stimulus cards were moved from side 
to side in a prearranged random order. After the 
animals had been given preliminary training in 
jumping, they were divided into two groups and 
the experimental procedure was begun. 

Condition A. The two groups were first placed 
in a soluble discrimination problem in which the 
card with the white circle on a black background 
was made the positive stimulus. The Control 
Group was required to learn the discrimination 
without the aid of guidance. All of the animals in 
this group were allowed free-choice trials and 
learning was through the use of trial-and-error 
alone. The Experimental Group was trained on 
the discrimination problem with the aid of guid- 
ance. The animals in this group received guidance 
on the last 10 trials of every 50 trials. The guid- 
ance consisted of preventing the animals from 
executing incorrect jumps (usually persistent posi- 
tion responses) and gently nudging them with the 
hand so that they had to jump to the correct win- 
dow. The other 40 trials were free choice trials as 
given on all of the trials in the Control Group. 

The animals in both groups were considered to 
have learned the discrimination response when they 
made no errors on three consecutive days (30 
trials). Animals which f?‘led to show evidence of 
learning within 200 trials, and instead continued 
to practice a position response, were discarded. It 
has been our observation that if animals show no 
inclination to give up a position response in 200 
trials, they rarely do so with more trials. 

Condition B. At the conclusion of Condition A, 
the animals in both groups which had learned the 
discrimination response were placed in an insoluble 
problem situation. This is a situation where one 
of the windows is locked in a random order so that 
punishment is administered on 50 per cent of the 
trials regardless of what manner of response the 
follows. Under such conditions, there is 
no response that an animal can consistently make 
which will always lead to reward, and as a result, 
most animals persist in the responses they bring to 
the experimental condition. Thus, in this instance, 
the animals tended to stereotype the previously 
learned card discrimination response, even though 
it ceased to be adaptive. The animals were given 
160 trials in the insoluble problem situation. 

Condition C. At the end of the 160 trials with 
the insoluble problem, the animals were tested to 
determine whether the responses stereotyped dur- 
ing the insoluble problem condition were abnormal 
fixations, This test for a fixation consisted of pre- 
senting the animals with a soluble problem. In 
making the problem soluble it is possible to deter- 
mine whether the animals will abandon their 
unadaptive stereotypes and substitute an adaptive 
and consistently rewarded response. 


animal 
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In the present experiment, the animals which had 
stereotyped their previously learned discrimination 
responses now were permitted to learn a left-going 
position habit; and the animals which gave up 
their discrimination responses during the insoluble 
problem in favor of a position stereotype now were 
offered the opportunity of relearning the original 
discrimination response. However, regardless of the 
response-change required, all animals experienced 
the same change in the pattern of punishment. 
During Condition B, the stereotyped response 
adopted by the animal was punished half the time 
in a random order; whereas in Condition C, the 
response was punished half the time, but in a 
consistent manner (always the same side or always 
with the same card). This change in the punish- 
ment pattern is conducive to learning and is readily 
perceived by all animals (4) as shown by their 
manner of responding. Animals not abandoning 
their stereotyped responses within 200 trials were 
considered to have abnormally fixated the response 
stereotyped in the insoluble problem situation. 

Condition D. At the conclusion of Condition C, 
the animals of the Experimental Group which did 
not fixate until this time were placed in another 
insoluble problem situation in which punishment 
was administered randomly on 75 per cent of the 
trials. This procedure was designed to determine 
whether the guidance given during Condition A 
entirely immunized the animals against fixations. 
The animals were given 160 trials in this situation 
and then tested for fixations as in Condition C. 


Subjects 


A total of 65 rats, ranging in age from 120-130 
days, was used. Forty-five rats (22 males and 23 
females) were assigned to the Control Group and 
20 rats (g males and 11 females) were placed in the 
Experimental Group. The Control Group was 
made the larger because, on the basis of previous 
studies, it was assumed that more of these would 
have to be discarded because of failure to learn the 
required discrimination response. 


REsuULTs 


Effect of guidance on discrimination learning 
(Condition A) 


The results of the discrimination learning 
in the two groups are shown in Table 1. It 
will be seen that 18 animals in the Experi- 
mental Group learned the probiem and 2 
(10.0 per cent) failed to learn. Instead, these 
two rats developed persistent position re- 
sponses which were still practiced at the end 
of 200 trials. In the Control Group, 29 ani- 
mals learned the problem, and 16 (35.6 per 
cent) stereotyped unadaptive position re- 
sponses. A chi-square test shows the differ- 
ence in the number of failures to learn in the 
two groups to be significant at between the 
2 and 5 per cent levels. 





Tue Propuytactic Errecrs or “GuIDANcE” 
TABLE 1 
Errect oF GUIDANCE ON DISCRIMINATION LEARNING 


(Condition A) 








EXPERIMENTAL GROUP Contro. Group 





No. of animals learning 

No. of animals stereotyping position responses 

Av. no. of trials to learn (exclusive of rats which 
failed to learn) 

Range of icarning trials 

Av. no. of guided trials 


18 29 
2 16 


81.7° 
40-140° 
0.0 


107.2* (89.4)** 
60-180* (50-150) ** 
17.8 





* Criterion trials not included in learning scores. 


** Data in parentheses are the scores when the guided trials are not counted. 


When we examine the learning scores of 
the animals which adopted the discrimina- 
tion response, we find that the Experimental 
Group required an average of 107.2 trials to 
adopt the discrimination response, whereas 
the Control Group required an average of 
81.7 trials. Both of these averages are ex- 
clusive of the 30 criterion trials and, after 
considering the range in score, show that the 
200 trials allowed for giving up position re- 
sponses is more than adequate for learning 
in most animals. As previously shown, the 
animals which failed to learn break away 
from the distribution and form a separate 
population. 

The difference of 25.5 trials in the learning 
scores of the two groups is not significant, but 
is the result of the significantly greater vari- 
ance (F=2.79, p=.o1) in the scores of the 
Experimental Group. Since the Experi- 
mental Group received an average of 17.8 
guided trials and required 25.5 more trials to 
learn, it appears that the guided trials had no 
training value as far as aiding the animals 
in adopting the discrimination response. 
Thus, if we omit the guided trials from the 
learning scores of the Experimental Group, 


we find the average learning score to be 89.4 
trials, which is only slightly in excess of that 
of the Control Group. 


The effects of the insoluble problem situation 
on the learned discrimination response 
(Condition B) 


Only the rats which had learned the dis- 
crimination response of Condition A were 
used for this part of the experiment. Since 
there were two failures and two deaths in the 
Experimental Group, the number of Experi- 
mental animals used in Condition B was 16. 
In the Control Group, there were 16 failures 
and one death, leaving 28 animals for use in 
Condition B. 

The purpose of the insoluble problem con- 
dition was to subject the animals of both 
groups to the same kind of frustrating situ- 
ation. Thus, the animals which had learned 
a discrimination response now found them- 
selves in a situation in which all possible 
responses led to punishment on half the trials. 
Failure to respond was also punished by taps 
to the animals’ tails. 

The effects of this condition on the re- 
sponses of the animals are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Errect oF INsoLUBLE ProBLEM ON LEARNED DiscRIMINATION RESPONSE 








EXPERIMENTAL GRouUP Controt Group 





No. of animals persisting in discrimination response 

No. of animals shifting from discrimination response 
to position response 

Av. no. of trials a specific response is practiced in 
160 trials 


15 26 


I 2 
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It will be seen from this table that only 1 
out of 16 animals in the Experimental 
Group, and 2 out of 28 animals in the Con- 
trol Group shifted their learned discrimina- 
tion responses to position stereocypes during 
the insoluble problem. Thus, the majority 
of the animals in both groups stereotyped 
the response in progress at the time the 


insoluble problem was introduced. 
When we compare the number of trials 
that each group practiced its stereotyped 
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sponse of Condition A. Thus, the animals 
of both groups were treated alike and 
punished 50 per cent of the time for practic- 
ing the stereotypes brought to this situation. 
Animals failing to modify their stereotypes 
and replace them with adaptive responses 
within the 200 trials allowed for learning 
were considered to have fixated their un- 
adaptive stereotypes. 

The results of Condition C are presented 
in Table 3. It will be seen from this table 


TABLE 3 


No. or Rats Wirn Frxations Propucep sy INso_usLe ProspLeM 








ReEsPONsE DoMINANT AT 
ENp oF ConprTion B 


No. or Rats WHich 


FIXxaTE Per Cent 


or Rats WITH 


Tora No. 
or RATs WITH 








Postr1ion DIscRIMINATION 


PostTION 


DIscRIMINATION FIxaTIONS FIxaTIONS 





Experimental Group 
Control Group 


6.2 
35-7 





response, we find that the animals in the 
Experimental Group practiced their stereo- 
types for an average of 155.1 trials out of the 
160 trials (96.9 per cent of the time); and the 
animals in the Control Group practiced their 
stereotypes for an average of 155.7 trials 
(97.8 per cent of the time). 

At this point in the experiment, the groups 
seem to be essentially alike both with respect 
to: (a) the natures of the stereotyped re- 
sponses, and (b) the number of trials that 
the stereotyped responses have been practiced. 
Since the animals in the two groups entered 
this phase of the experiment with like re- 
sponses and were treated in the same way, 
the similarity in behavior is not surprising. 


The measurement of fixations produced by 
the insoluble problem (Condition C) 


In Condition C the problem was made 
soluble and all of the animals were given 
200 trials in which to abandon their unadap- 
tive stereotyped responses and to adopt a 
response that consistently led to reward. The 
animals which had stereotyped discrimina- 
tion responses in Condition B were now 
required to learn left-going position habits, 
and the animals which had stereotyped posi- 
tion responses during Condition B were now 
required to relearn the discrimination re- 


that 1 out of 16 rats (6.2 per cent) in the 
Experimental Group showed a fixated re- 
sponse and failed to learn; whereas, 10 out 
of the 28 animals (35.7 per cent) in the Con- 
trol Group showed fixated responses. Chi- 
square yields a value of 4.71 which is signifi- 
cant at between the 2 and 5 per cent levels. 

It is also interesting to note the nature of 
the fixations which occurred. It was found 
that the one animal in the Experimental 
Group which fixated was the animal which 
had stereotyped a position response during 
Condition B. Thus, none of the 15 animals 
with discrimination responses fixated in this 
group. In the Control Group, 2 rats had 
position stereotypes and both fixated. How- 
ever, 26 rats had discrimination stereotypes 
and 8 of them showed fixations. Thus, the 
major difference between the groups seems 
to be the greater tendency of the Control 
Group to fixate a discrimination response. 
This is not surprising since previous experi- 
ments have shown position responses to be 
much more prone to fixation. That the 
Control Group fixated discrimination re- 
sponses indicates that it was the more 
susceptible to fixations, and showed this 
susceptibility by fixating the less stable 
stereotypes in addition to the more stable 
ones. 
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In Table 4, we have analyzed the learning 
performance of the nonfixated animals in 
both groups. The first column shows the 
average number of trials that the response, 
stereotyped during the insoluble problem, 
continued to be practiced when a soluble 
problem was offered. In both groups this 
figure is low and shows that the animals 
readily perceive the change from random to 
orderly punishment. It is in contrast to the 
score of fixated animals who failed to aban- 
don their responses in 200 trials. 

The second column shows the average 
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better learning score. The third column 
presents the total learning scores and. shows 
the average to be 37.4 trials for the Experi- 
mental Group and 61.6 trials for the Control 
Group. This difference in score suggests 
that the guidance which the Experimental 
animals received during their initial learning 
made them less persistent than the Control 
animals, and hence more able to change to 
new responses when conditions favored such 
a change. However, tests for the statistical 
significance of this apparently large differ- 
ence are negative. 


TABLE 4 


ANALysis oF LEARNING IN NonFrixaTep Rats 








AVERAGE No. oF 
TriaLs TO ABANDON 
ForMER RESPONSE 


AVERAGE No. oF 
ADDITIONAL TRIALS TO 
Apopt New REsPonsE 


AVERAGE No. oF 
Trias To LEARN 
New REsPonsE 





26.1 


Experimental Group 
39.6 


Control Group 


10-50 
10-150 





number of additional trials required by non- 
fixated rats to stabilize the rewarded re- 
sponse. Here again the score is low, indi- 


cating that the animals have practically 
learned the new response by the time they 
abandon their stereotypes. 

Since the nonfixated animals in the Ex- 
perimental Group are superior to the non- 
fixated animals of the Control Group on 
both of the above counts, they achieve the 


TABLE 5 


Frequency DisTRIsUTION oF LEARNING ScorREs IN 
ConpiTion C 








Score EXPERIMENTAL Group ConTRoL Group 





HH OCOOMN Heh HR mm mh 





The reason why the discrepancy in aver- 
age scores did not yield a significant differ- 
ence becomes apparent when we examine the 
variance in scores within the two groups. 
Table 5 shows how the scores of the two 
groups are distributed. In the Experimental 
Group, the range of tne learning scores is 
from 10 to 50 trials; whereas, in the Control 
Group, the range is from 10 to 150 trials. 
The difference in variance between the two 
groups yields an F-value which is significant 
at beyond the .oo1 level. Thus, the differ- 
ence between the means of the two groups is 
largely due to differences in the variability 
of scores. In the Control Group we find 
that 2 animals contributed most of the vari- 
ance and 7 others made scores that exceeded 
the maximum score of the Experimental 
animals. It seems, therefore, that the differ- 
ence in the means is not significant because 
the guidance functioned primarily to prevent 
stereotypy, and hence did not benefit all 
animals. 

These results indicate that the effect of 
guidance given during learning is not only 
one of preventing the development of fix- 
ations later on, but also is one of preventing 
the appearance of responses which are highly 
persistent, even if not rigid enough to satisfy 
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the criterion of abnormal fixations. The fact 
that the effect of guidance given during 
Condition A manifests itself later on in Con- 
dition C shows that guidance has a rather 
permanent therapeutic value. 


The effect of an insoluble problem involving 
75 per cent punishment (Condition D) 


In Condition D, the 15 rats of the Experi- 
mental Group which were not fixated at the 
end of Condition C were placed in an in- 
soluble problem in which punishment for 
the learned response was administered 75 per 
cent of the time. This insoluble problem 
was continued for 160 trials and at the end 
of this period, the animals were again tested 
for fixations. 

Tests for fixations revealed that all of the 
animals showed them and none of them was 
able to adopt a substitute response. In this 
instance all of the fixations were positional 
in nature, since all of the animals entered 
Condition D with the position response re- 
quired of them during Condition C. As 
pointed out previously, position responses 
are more prone to fixation than discrimina- 
tion responses, and this may be the reason 
why the fixations were so successfully pro- 
duced by Condition C. 

Thus, the findings would seem to indicate 
that the guidance given to the Experimental 
animals during Condition A did not im- 
munize them against fixation, but merely 
made them less susceptible to fixation than 
non-guided animals. 


Discussion oF RESULTS 


Previous studies (3, 4, 5, 6) have shown 
that guidance is highly effective for breaking 
abnormal fixations (which are unalterable 
by the usual training methods) and that it 
can also be used to prevent the development 
of fixations. 

The results reported in this paper present 
further data on the effects of guidance on the 
tendency to prevent the formation of abnor- 
mal fixations. It was found that guidance 
given to the Experimental Group of animals 
during the discrimination learning procedure 
(Condition A) materially reduced the num- 
ber of animals fixating a response during that 
procedure. Further, it was demonstrated 
that guidance does not facilitate the learning 
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of a discrimination problem, since the learn- 
ing rate of a group of animals receiving guid- 
ance during the learning procedure actually 
was somewhat slower than that of the Con- 
trol Group not receiving guidance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the difference between the groups 
was slightly greater than the average number 
of guided trials. These findings are consis- 
tent with previously reported observations. 

A new finding in this study was the experi- 
mental demonstration that animals which 
received guidance during the discrimination 
learning period showed a lesser tendency to 
fixate a response when subsequently placed in 
a frustrating situation than did animals 
which received no guidance. This result is 
all the more significant since, under the con- 
ditions of the present experiment, a selective 
factor was operating. Only animals which 
learned the discrimination problem were 
used in this comparison, and all animals de- 
veloping fixations during the discrimination 
learning stage of the experiment were elim- 
inated from the remainder of the experiment. 
If we consider the animals which develop 
fixations in a soluble problem (low frustra- 
tion condition) as the more fixation-prone 
and eliminate them, then it follows that the 
remainder of the animals which are sub- 
jected to the insoluble problem (high frus- 
tration condition) are the less fixation-prone. 
However, the animals which received guid- 
ance (Experimental Group) were protected 
against fixation, and as a result only 10.0 
per cent of these were eliminated because of 
a fixation; whereas, the animals which did 
not receive guidance (Control Group) had 
no such help, and consequently 35.6 per cent 
were eliminated because of a fixation. As- 
suming that at the outset the groups were 
similar in predispositions to form fixations, 
this would leave a higher proportion of 
fixation-prone animals in the initially guided 
group than in the unguided group. How- 
ever, the results came out exactly opposite 
to what would be expected from this selec- 
tive factor, since only 6.2 per cent of the 
animals of the Experimental Group fixated 
under the conditions of the insoluble prob- 
lem; whereas 35.7 per cent of the animals 
in the Control Group fixated under those 
conditions. 

It appears that guidance given during the 
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learning of one problem not only prevents 
fixations from appearing at that time, but 
it also has a continuing effect in making it 
more possible for an animal to go through 
a subsequent frustrating situation (the in- 
soluble problem of Condition B) with a re- 
duced tendency to develop fixations. 
Examination of the distribution of scores 
of the animals which learned the new re- 
sponse during Condition C also supports the 
hypothesis that guidance serves to reduce 
rigidity or repetitive behavior. Thus, it was 
found that the nonfixating animals in the 
Experimental Group all learned within 50 
trials; whereas, some of the nonfixated ani- 
mals of the Control Group required up to 
150 trials to learn. It seems as if the guid- 
ance reduced the tendency of the Experimen- 
tal animals to persist in unadaptive responses, 
and thus enabled all of them to learn the 
new response more rapidly than some of the 
unguided animals of the Control Group. 
This finding is consistent with the results 
of Maier and Feldman (3), who found that 
stereotyped behavior can vary in strength. 
Two general explanations for the prophy- 
lactic effects of guidance are possible: (a) the 
experience of guidance given during the initial 
training does something which keeps the ani- 
mal from becoming greatly frustrated by the 
insoluble problem given later on; or (b) a 
previous experience of guidance prevents the 
frustration which occurs later on from ex- 
pressing itself in the form of a persistent 
or fixated response. The latter possibility 
seems the least likely because all animals 
resort to stereotypy in the insoluble problem, 
and there is no evidence of frustration ex- 
pressing itseif in a different manner in ani- 
mals which have been protected by guidance. 
This does not mean that animals that have 
once been guided are, as a result, immune to 
developing fixations. Although the tendency 
to form fixations in an insoluble problem 
involving 50 per cent random punishment 
was affected by guidance, a later condi- 
tion (Condition D) which subjected the Ex- 
perimental animals to an insoluble problem 
that punished them on 75 per cent of the 
trials resulted in fixating all of the animals 
of the Experimental Group. A major reason 
for the appearance of fixations in this test 
was interpreted as due to the fact that posi- 


tion responses were being practiced at this 
stage of the experiment. 

It is concluded that guidance not only 
serves as a cure for abnormal fixations, but 
it also serves to reduce the tendency of ani- 
mals to develop fixated behavior in subsequent 
frustrating situations. In reducing the tend- 
ency toward a persistence of behavior, guid- 
ance hastens the rate of learning new be- 
haviors. This finding has implications in the 
area of abnormal and clinical psychology in 
that it suggests a preventive type of therapy. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two groups of rats were trained to dis- 
criminate between a card with a white circle 
on a black background (the positive stimu- 
lus) and a card with a black circle on a white 
background (the negative stimulus) on the 
Lashley jumping apparatus. Ten trials were 
given each day. One group was required to 
learn the discrimination with the aid of 10 
successive trials of guidance after every group 
of 40 unguided trials; the other group was 
required to learn the discrimination on the 
basis of trial-and-error alone. Rats which 
failed to learn in 200 trials were then dis- 
carded because it has been found that such 
animals rarely learn with additional trials. 

The animals in both groups which learned 
the discrimination response within 200 trials 
were then placed in an insoluble problem 
situation for 16 days. During this time the 
animals practiced a stereotyped response, 
usually the one previously learned. At the 
completion of the 16 days in this frustrating 
situation, the problem was made soluble and 
the animals were given an opportunity to 
give up their stereotyped responses in favor 
of a response that permitted reward with- 
out punishment. Finally, the animals in the 
Experimental Group which did not fixate 
during any of the above conditions were 
placed in a situation in which they were 
randomly punished on 75 per cent of the 
trials. This procedure was continued for 
16 days, after which the animals were again 
tested for fixations. 

The following findings were obtained: 

1. The group of animals which received 
guidance during the learning of the discrim- 
ination problem showed significantly fewer 
cases of fixations during the discrimination 
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training than the group of animals which 
did not receive guidance. 

2. The group of animals which received 
guidance during the discrimination training 
showed significantly fewer cases of fixation 
when subsequently placed in a frustrating 
situation than did the group which received 
no such guidance. 

3. Guidance reduced the tendency of non- 
fixated animals to persist in the stereotypes 
practiced during an insoluble problem, and 
thus allowed for the more rapid learning of 
a consistently rewarded response when this 
response was offered. 

4. Previously guided animals are not im- 
mune to fixation and will fixate when the 
amount of punishment in the situation is 
sufficiently increased, or when they are prac- 
ticing a highly stable response at the time of 
frustration. 

It is concluded that guidance serves not 
only as a form of therapy for abnormal fixa- 
tions, but also has a prophylactic value in 


reducing stereotypy and in reducing the tend- 
ency in rats to fixate when subsequently 
placed in stressful situations. 
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HE purpose of this paper is twofold: 

| first, to throw some light on the phe- 
nomenon of age-regression; and second, 

to illustrate the heuristic value of the con- 
cepts of self and role. In the succeeding 
pages, we shall try to review some of the 
pertinent features of age-regression as a social 
psychological phenomenon. This will lead 
us into a brief examination of hypnosis—the 
procedure which apparently facilitates age- 
regression. With this discussion as a back- 
ground, we present the findings of our ex- 
periment. Our results, together with those 
of other investigators, are then interpreted 
with the aid of the aforementioned social psy- 
chological concepts—self and role. This inter- 


pretation leads us into the final section of our 
paper—a brief formulation of a general 
theoretical position that complex social psy- 
chological phenomena (such as age-regres- 
sion) can be more readily understood at the 
present stage of our knowledge with the aid 
of self and role concepts. 


Age-Regression 

A survey of the literature reveals only a 
limited number of articles that deal with the 
hypothesis that through hypnotic age-regres- 
sion earlier life roles can be relived with a 
precise degree of authenticity (2, 16). The ex- 
perimental procedure in these studies is some- 
what as follows. The adult S is hypnotized 
and given instructions to return to an earlier 
age-role. An example of such instructions 
would be: “You are now a little boy. Instead 
of being 25 years old, you are 8 years old. 
You will think, act, feel, and talk like an 
8-year-old boy. Today is your birthday and 
you are 8 years old, . . . etc.” The S is then 


1 This is Paper No. II in a series with this title. A 
portion of this paper was read at the 1950 meetings of 
the American Psychological Association. 
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given some task to perform which is age- 
graded. The conclusions drawn from such 
experiments have been equivocal. 

The study reported by Platonow (16) has 
been used as a point of departure for subse- 
quent discussions (22, 23). He hypnotically 
regressed three Ss to ages 4, 6, and 10 and 
claimed he obtained mental ages which were 
suitable, using a brief intelligence test. He 
makes a specific note of the fact that the 
accompanying behavior was also comparable. 
He adds his impression that there was a defi- 
nite “unity” or “stability” to the complex of 
knowedge for each age. P. C. Young (23) 
used the Stanford Binet test to obtain the 
mental ages of nine hypnotizable Ss who 
were regressed to age 3, and of seven non- 
hypnotizabie Ss who were asked to simulate 
age 3. The former averaged 5 years, 11 
months, and the latter averaged 5 years, 5 
months mental age. He raised the question: 
Do trance Ss play their roles unwittingly and 
thus become less skillful than the controls 
because of the surrender of their critical atti- 
tudes? He implied that hypnotic age-regres- 
sion was an artifact and that dissimulation 
might explain the phenomenon. A study by 
Sarbin (19) attempted a more controlled test 
of Young’s conclusion that regression in hyp- 
nosis is an artifact. Twelve young adults, 
average age 19, were asked to simulate the 
behavior of 8-year-olds. At another time, 
they were given the same instruction in hyp- 
nosis. Binet tests were administered in both 
instances and compared with the actual 
Binets which had been given to each of 
these Ss ten years before. The Ss, when en- 
acting the 8-year role in hypnosis overesti- 
mated on the average of 3.5 years; in simulat- 
ing the role, the same Ss overestimated on 
the average of 5.3 years. In no case was 
regression to an earlier role as precise as the 
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reflexologists would have us believe.* This 
study demonstrated, however, that certain 
changes in role-behavior can and do occur 
under the special interpersonal conditions 
prevailing in hypnosis. Levine, Grassi, and 
Gerson (9, 10) report that one S in whom 
they induced various affective moods and 
then tested by means of the Rorschach pro- 
duced pronounced variations. The similar- 
ity in the tests was always great enough 
to show the same underlying personality 
structure. Sarbin (21) also reported impor- 
tant differences in content when one S was 
given different role-instructions or “sets” and 
then tested with the Rorschach. 

In all the studies reported above, includ- 
ing Young’s, the hypnotic Ss were described 
as behaving very realistically, that is, their 
speech, gestures, gait, etc., were “childish.” 
Young’s nonhypnotized Ss did not behave 
childishly at all, and yet were able to per- 
form as well as the hypnotized Ss. He cites 
this as evidence for dissimulation on the part 
of the hypnotic Ss. 

The disagreement among these writers 
would appear to stem from a dependence on 
outworn concepts and from a failure to re- 
gard hypnosis as a form of social psycholog- 
ical behavior. For example, Young’s explana- 
“tion of his results as dissimulation ° is a reflec- 
tion of the failure to note that the enactment 
of a role (this is essentially the task he set for 
his Ss) can occur in amy interact situation, 
that is, in any situation where the occupant 
of a specified position perceives his own role 
and the role of the other. Enactment of a 
role follows upon role-perception, variations 
in role-perception being dependent in part on 
the S’s self-perceptions. Thus, from this ap- 


2In fact, if Platonow had calculated his mental ages 
according to the usual convention, he would have had 
to draw conclusions similar to Sarbin’s—namely, that 
the S’s mental ages are always greater than the assigned 
role—and that variations in performance are the rule. 
For example, his subject N.D., when asked to regress 
6, passed all subtests at the five-year level, 3 of 5 
level, 4 of § subtests at the 
2 of 5 subtests at the eight-year level, 
and none nine-year level. This would give a 
mental age of 6.8 years. His subject, S.A., under the 
same instructions, passed all subtests at the six-year and 
4 of 5 subtests at the eight-year level, 
4 of 5 subtests at the nine-year level, and none at the 
10-year level. The regressed mental age was 8.6 years. 

$ Dissimulation is our shorthand for Young’s con- 
clusion: “Hypnosis is playing a role with all one’s heart, 
but not with all one’s mind” (23). 
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proach we would conclude that Young’s hyp- 
notic Ss had diffetent role-perceptions from 
the nonhypnotic Ss. The observed differ- 
ential role-enactment of the two groups, then, 
could be related to differential self-perception 
rather than to dissimulation on the part of the 
hypnotic Ss. 

The implication of the preceding para- 
graph is that hypnotic age-regression—a com- 
plex kind of social psychological behavior— 
can be viewed from a more comprehensive 
and nonmyopic theoretical structure than be- 
fore. As a preface to the findings of our 
experiment and to the discussion that follows, 
a brief outline of this theoretical structure 
follows. 


THEORETICAL BacKGROUND 


First, hypnosis is looked upon as a form 
of a more general kind of social psycholog- 
ical activity known as role-taking. This ac- 
tivity has been described by various writers, 
among them Cameron (1), G. H. Mead (13), 
Newcomb (15), and Sarbin (17, 20). Role- 
taking can best be described as an organismic 
process, dependent on prior experience, either 
overt or symbolic, which experience con- 
tributes both to the validity of role-perception 
and to the skill in role-enactment. Variations 
in the perception and enactment of roles 
are in part a function of the contribution of 
the self (vide infra). 

Second, a role is a set of behaviors pre- 
scribed for the occupant of a specified posi- 
tion or status in an interact situation. Put in 
another way, the role is what the person 
does to validate his occupancy of a given 
position or status (12). For cultural or social 
roles, the behaviors are prescribed or expected 
by the social group that supports the dif- 
ferentiation of the particular position or 
status. For idiosyncratic or personal roles, 
the behaviors may be prescribed by small 
groups or even by single individuals. The 
role of the hypnotic S, for example, is made 
up of behaviors prescribed or expected by the 
larger culture. Dorcus et al. (3) have shown 
that in a large group of college undergradu- 
ates the role behaviors expected of the S are 
well known. Sarbin, working with a similar 
population in unpublished studies, learned 
that the role-expectations of the hypnotist are 
also quite uniform. Thus, when the positions 
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of hypnotist and S are perceived, each acts 
according to the social role-perception. How- 
ever, since persons who correctly perceive 
the role of the hypnotic § do not enact the 
role in the same way, we must invoke a third 
concept to which we now turn. 

Third, variations in role-taking behavior 
are dependent on the participation or involve- 
ment of the self. This is a restatement of 
general motivation theory. In our terms, 
motivation is defined as the degree to which 
a role is congruent with the S’s self-percep- 
tions. Where there is a high degree of con- 
gruency, motivation is said to be favorable. 
Where there is a low degree or absence of 
congruency, the motivation is not favorable. 

The concept of the self is assumed to be a 
cognitively derived, inferred structure which 
usually develops in ordered steps through the 
early years of infancy and childhood. The 
development of this structure is more fully 
elaborated by the senior author in his episte- 
mogenic theory of the self (18). Emphasizing 
cognitive factors, this theory postulates that 
the human organism can regard itself as an 
object and make inferences concerning this 
object. Cognitive substructures, called em- 


pirical selves, or reference-schemata, are de- 
veloped as a result of interaction with the 
total interbehavioral field. Which empirical 
self may occupy the focus of the field at 
any given time depends upon the organiza- 
tion of the various object- and self-percep- 


tions. The social self first appears around 
two years of age, on the average, and is the 
reference-schema by which the individual be- 
gins to perceive a number of roles which, 
in addition to other factors, determine his 
behavior. The elaboration of the social self 
from this stage onward depends on the 
amount and kind of practice in performing 
the role-behaviors appropriate to the various 
age, sex, class, and other positions which are 
occupied from time to time. Roles are thus 
seen as further differentiations of the social 
self at constantly increasing levels of com- 
plexity. 

In hypnosis, S enacts the role of an hyp- 
notic subject. The effectiveness of his role- 
taking depends upon: (a) the accuracy of 
role-perception, which may be inferred from 
what he communicates via verbal reports, 
motor behavior, posture, etc., (b) role-taking 
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aptitude, which depends on imaginative proc- 
esses, or the ability of S to engage in as-if 
activities, and (c) favorable motivation, 
which depends on the congruence of the 
demands of the role with the self-concept. 
The closer the congruence, the more 
favorable the motivation, and the better 
the role-enactment, providing, of course, 
that the role-perception has veridical prop- 
erties and that an appropriate degree of 
the role-taking aptitude is present. The fact 
that a person can be hypnotized is taken as 
evidence that he possesses at least a minimal 
degree of role-taking aptitude (17, 20). 
Hypnotic age-regression can be described 
with the same terms. The effectiveness of the 
enactment of an age-role depends upon the 
same set of factors. The S’s perception 
of the child’s role must have some veridical 
properties; there must be present evidence 
of the role-taking aptitude, and the assigned 
role must not be incongruent with the S’s 
current self-perceptions. In the preceding 
paper of this series, these three notions were 
elaborated in detail. We might add here that 
in an earlier study, a high correlation was 
reported between a measure of role-taking 
aptitude (hypnotizability) and the ability to 
enact the role of an eight-year-old child (19). 


METHOD 


In our study it has been assumed that the changes 
occurring in the various hypnotically regressed ages 
will manifest themselves in fairly specific ways on 
our test instruments. A child of six when given 
the Rorschach test will produce imaginative be- 
havior representative of his current self-perceptions 
and object-perceptions. However, an S who is 
20 years old and whose self-reactions are appropriate 
to his age level, when asked to enact the role of a 
6-year-old, will give a Rorschach which is con- 
sistent with his perceptions of the role of a 6-year- 
old as integrated into his perceptions of self as a 
20-year-old. The more congruent the perceptions 
of self and role, the closer the test results would 
approach the average for 6-year-old children. Indi- 
viduals will vary in the congruency exhibited, de- 
pending upon the state of development of the 
self-structure. It would follow, then, that an adult 
whose self-development is retarded in regard to 
age-grade characteristics would be able better to 
integrate a 6-year-old role with his self-perceptions. 

The Rorschach test lends itself to the task of 
assessing self-perception and role-perception. Self- 
perceptions are inferred by the experimenters from 
the structural features of the protocols, such as M, 
FM, FC, etc. The more stable features of the per- 
sonality, the self, are adduced from this aspect of 
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the test. The variation in quantity and time of 
appearance of these components reflects the level of 
selfhood. These components we shall call “validat- 
ing” factors. 

Role-perceptions, on the other hand, may be 
inferred from the content, from verbal and vocal 
characteristics, as well as from mannerisms and 
gestural responses which may be noted by E. 
These aspects of behavior will be consistent with 
other expressions of the voluntary musculature. 
The Draw-A-Person test also serves to reflect the 
operation of peripheral factors because its perform- 
ance draws so much upon the activity of the volun- 
tary muscular system. These expressive features of 
behavior are the vehicles of communication; it is 
by the use of such expressive behaviors that the 
person makes known to others his current role. We 
shall call these aspects of behavior expressive or 
peripheral factors. 

Data have so far been collected on six Ss, a num- 
ber too small to treat statistically with any satisfac- 
tion, but from which it is possible to infer some 
trends and to view some of the more salient charac- 
teristics. The Ss were all students, ranging in age 
from 19 to 26, with an average age of 21. The 
hypnotizability of the one male and five females had 
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hypnotizability and ability to enact the role of an 
8-year-old (19). 


REsULTS 


Prior to analysis, our results appeared 
equivocal. Some of the Ss seemed to enact 
with remarkable fidelity the assigned role as 
evidenced by their speech, posture, manner- 
isms, etc., at the same time giving test per- 
formances which were incompatible with the 
assigned role. An example of the consistency 
and realism of the Ss’ role-enactment is given 
in the postural analysis of one of the Ss. “S 
began to adduct her feet as E counted back 
the years until she was sitting pigeon-toed, 
and finally brought one foot under to sit on 
it in a way which is characteristic of young 
children.” Another protocol illustrates the 
realism of the role-enactment: “S would only 
print block letters when asked to write her 
name. She had been late in starting school.” 


TABLE 1 
RorscHacH Features, WAKING STATE 





R W Dd DdS M FM 


K F Fe 





Olga 55 8 33 14 7 5 
Jeanne 73 10 36 27 12 3 


I 29 11 
rs) 4! 6 





previously been determined by means of the Fried- 
lander-Sarbin scale (4). The Rorschach, Draw-A- 
Person, graphological material, and interview ma- 
terial were obtained, where possible, at suggested 
age levels 3, 6, 13, and 18, chosen because they 
represent, in general, those years which are con- 
sidered especially significant in development. Each 
was regressed to his birthday so that the age level 
would be comparable for the group. The order of 
ages to which regression was effected was varied 
among the Ss to equate the practice effects. A total 
of 21 Rorschachs was obtained, 4 from age 3, 4 
from age 6, 4 from age 13, 2 from age 18, and 
6 from the waking state. In addition one record 
was obtained from one S who was asked to simulate 
age 6. 

Parenthetically, we noted what has been reported 
elsewhere, that the depth of hypnosis was associated 
with the effectiveness of role-enactment. In two 
previous studies, depth of hypnosis was found to 
be correlated with two varieties of role-enactment. 
In the first, reported by Lewis and Sarbin (11), 
hungry Ss were given the task (under hypnosis) 
of taking the role of a person eating a hearty break- 
fast. The role-enactment brought about cessation 
of gastric hunger contractions. The relative fre- 
quency with which this could be accomplished was 
associated with degree of hypnotizability. The 
second study showed a positive correlation between 


Other Ss did not show the same proficiency 
in role-enactment, yet their test performances 
were in the range of the assigned age-role. 

The apparent lack of consistency in our 
findings could be explained most readily in 
terms of the interrelation of the two variables 
already described: the matrix of self-percep- 
tions and the particular set of role-percep- 
tions. 

In order to clarify these conceptions, we 
shall illustrate with two of our cases, identi- 
fied as Olga and Jeanne. To introduce these 
Ss we present the main features of their adult 
waking state Rorschach psychographs.* 

From the psychograms and from other 
clinical data, Jeanne may be considered the 
more mature, better adjusted, and more ade- 
quate person of the two, although she re- 
vealed the presence of a situational conflict 
which she was controlling by suppression. 

In order to compare the responses of our 
Ss with those of average children of stated 


* Following Klopfer’s convention, responses scored as 
“additional” are given a value of .5 (8). 
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RorscHacu Features, Recressep AcE THREE 








R 





Average ® 10 
Olga 10 
Jeanne 44 





* Average of norms in references 6 and 7. 


ages, we have made use of the extensive 
norms for 3- and 6-year-olds given by Klop- 
fer and Margulies(7) and Kay and Vor- 
haus (6). Table 2 presents selected features 
of the Rorschach psychograph for average 
3-year-old children and for Olga and Jeanne 
regressed hypnotically to age 3. How much 
each S approaches the norm for that age is 
readily apparent. Olga approximates it, 
while Jeanne shows some changes from the 
adult test record but does not nearly approach 
Olga’s performance. 

Table 3 shows the comparison for age 6. 
Again, there is a marked difference in the 
performance of the two Ss. This is most ap- 
parent in the movement column where 
Jeanne gives 20 responses. Olga gives none, 
which is common for that age. The last line 
indicates the results for Jeanne’s simulated 
age 6. As can be seen, she reacted in almost 
the same way, except that the number of 
form responses increased and the number 
of responses to color decreased. Apparently 
(following the customary interpretations of 
this kind of data) she became much more 
constricted when she was asked to enact a 
role on a conscious awareness basis, without 
the interpersonal elements that accompany 
the hypnotic situation. 

The adolescent records may be compared 


with the norms established by McFate and 
Orr (14). Their results are given in terms 
of medians for girls. Table 4 shows the com- 
parison for age 13. It is apparent that Olga 
begins to deviate much more from the norms 
for this age than she did before. It would 
be assumed under our hypothesis that her 
regressed self was more congruent with her 
perceived self at ages 3 and 6, and that it 
would not be expected that a close approxi- 
mation would be found for any of the other 
ages to which she might be regressed. The 
validating elements from Jeanne’s record are 
still not similar to the norms. 

Table 5 shows the comparison for age 18. 
No record was obtained from Olga at this 
age level. Jeanne continues to be deviant 
from the average, though this deviation is no 
longer so extreme as it was in the earlier 
ages. 

Each of the categories in the tables is 
viewed as a “validating” factor, affected both 
by role-perceptions and by self-perceptions, 
but to a greater extent by the latter. It is 
safe to assume that our naive Ss could not 
have acquired a role-perception which in- 
cludes such specialized cognitive elements as 
“wholes are more common than large parts 
in the location choices of average 3-year-olds” 
or “form respenses are generally around 50 


TABLE 3 


Rorscuacu Features, Recressep Ace Six 








Da 





Average * é II 

Olga 6 

Jeanne } 28 

Jeanne 54 35 
(Simulated age six) 





* Average of norms in references 6 and 7. 
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TABLE 4 


RorscHacu Features, Recressep AGE THIRTEEN 











R 


M FM F 





Average * 14 
Olga 29 5 
Jeanne 58 7 


6 
21 
33 





* Average of norms in references 6 and 7. 


per cent of the total.” Some of these validat- 
ing factors, of course, are directly influenced 
by the role-perception. Thus, one finds that 
animal movement is more common than 
human movement in young children, and 
that this ratio reverses itself with increase in 
chronological age. It is conceivable that an 
adult may perceive the child as concerned 
with Bunnies and Mickey Mouses, thus 
yielding a higher animal-movement score 
(FM). If, however, the adult perceives the 
child as preoccupied with fairy tales of giants 
and princesses, the chances are that a higher 
human-movement score (M) would occur in 
the Rorschach test administered with age 
regression instructions. Likewise, the num- 


ber of responses would be another factor 
which would be somewhat influenced by the 
role-perception. It is within everyday knowl- 
edge that the child has a more limited vocab- 


ulary than the adult. This role-perceived 
limitation would tend to lower the number 
of responses in the lower ages, merely be- 
cause the adult in his enactment of the role 
has denied himself the usage of certain 
words. It does not seem possible, however, 
that the role-perception of Rorschach-naive 
adults could include such a cognitive element 
as: “The number of responses (R) decreases 
in the Rorschach as one goes farther down 
the age scale.” 

The drawing productions may be similarly 


interpreted. We present Draw-A-Person pic- 
tures for the same two Ss at regressed ages 
3, 6, and 13. A typical Goodenough (5) 
drawing for a child of the stipulated age is 
introduced for comparison (Figure 1). 

The most apparent result is that the pro- 
ductions are superior to the norms for the 
same ages. This coincides with the findings 
of other experiments in age-regression (2, 16, 
19). 

The differences between these two Ss is 
noteworthy. Olga’s productions for age 3 
and age 6 show stereotypy and only minor 
changes in moving from one role to another. 
This might be interpreted in the same way 
as the Rorschach data. Her role-perceptions 
were relatively invariant. Compare these 
drawings with those of the second S, Jeanne. 
Here the S showed different role-perceptions 
in her drawing. Although both are superior 
drawings for the stated ages, they show 
marked differences in conceptualization. Also 
compare with the quality and choice of sub- 
ject-matter when the S was taking the role 
in the absence of the facilitating effects of 
hypnosis. In the drawings of Olga, we see 
some primitivation, but not to the same 
extent as in Jeanne’s drawings. Her draw- 
ings do not extend over as much of the scale 
and do not differentiate the assigned age-roles 
as well as Jeanne’s. Thus, the Draw-A-Per- 
son pictures lend support to some of the 


TABLE 5 


RorscHacn Features, Recressep Ace EIGHTEEN 











Dd Dds 


M 





Average * 21 11 
Jeanne 68 ; 33 





* Average of norms in references 6 and 7. 
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inferences drawn from the Rorschach data. 
A fuller exposition in terms of our theoretical 
conceptions follows. 


Discussion 


The interaction of role and self in behavior 
may now be more fully expounded using the 
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able to perceive the age-roles assigned to her, 
particularly the younger age-roles. Her en- 
actment of these roles, however, is deficient as 
evidenced by her expressive behavior: the 
content features of the Rorschach, the Draw- 
A-Person, and other behavior such as posture, 
inflections, etc. The clinical history of Olga 


Goodenough Stenderé 


Age. 6 


Swdject . Oige 
Regressed Age:3 


Subject: Jeanne 


Subject : Olge 
Regressed Age :6 


Fig. 1. 


Simulated Age :6 


Subject : Jeanne 
Reqressed Age: 3 


Swubdect: Jeanre 
Reqressed Age:6 


Setectep D-A-P Prorocots or Two Susyects 


Top row illustrates deviation from Goodenough standard for age 6 of drawings 
at regressed age three. Left-hand column illustrates Olga’s lack of role-differentia- 
tion. Compare with right-hand column which shows Jeanne’s more adequate role- 
differentiation. The lower-center drawing and the lower right-hand drawings illus- 
trate marked differences in Jeanne’s role-perception under conditions of simulated 
regression and hypnotic regression. (See text) 


performances of these two subjects as illustra- 
tions. The self-organization of each S is in- 
ferred (by the experimenters) from the vali- 
dating features of the Rorschach test. Thus, 
Olga is seen as having self-perceptions which 
are relatively unstable—the validating fea- 
tures of the Rorschach show that she is 


revealed a relatively immature person who 
had not yet solved the adolescent problem 
of independence from mother. Her self-per- 
ceptions are those appropriate to a person 
occupying the position of a young child in 
our society. Although in daily life she tried 
to enact the role of an adult, she was unhappy 
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and anxious because of the lack of congru- 
ence between the role-demands and the self- 
concept. When instructed to take the role 
of the 3-year-old or the 6-year-old she could 
perceive herself in this role quite accurately 
—probably because her self-concept included 
relatively sharp perceptions of self in these 
earlier age-grades, She was deficient in enact- 
ing the role, however, because her role-taking 
skills were not so well developed—prob- 
ably as a result of the fixation of the self 
at an immature level, thus allowing for 
fewer opportunities for moving through the 
usual sequence of social positions with the 
accompanying role-behavior. We can infer, 
then, that Olga’s self-concept is relatively 
unstable and her role-perceptions are rela- 
tively invariant. 

The test results and clinical data on Jeanne 
reveal a different organization of self- and 
role-perceptions. The validating features of 
the Rorschach show a relatively stable self- 
concept in the various role-assignments. Un- 
like Olga, she had solved the problem of 
autonomy. She has been married and leads 
an active social life. Under the various role- 


assignments, the validating features changed 


but little. The expressive features, however, 
showed gross changes as she moved from one 
age-role to another. The drawing test results, 
the content analysis, the child-like postures, 
etc., revealed flexibility in role-enactment. 
The results lead to the further inference 
that Jeanne has many more roles in her reper- 
tory than has Olga—roles which make for a 
better adjusted, well-rounded social person. 
This would be consistent with her ability to 
communicate, via expressive behavior, the 
multiple roles demanded in the experiment. 
Olga, on the other hand, with the self-concept 
at a less mature level, has fewer roles in her 
The perceptions of the assigned 
were screened through this less devel- 
oped self-organization. It is as if Olga had 
verbalized: “I feel I really am a 6-year-old 
child, but I Aave to act like an adult. I can’t 
as if I am a 6-year-old, because 


pertory. 


iet mysell dct 
then others would know I really am one, 
and then, too, I’m not sure I could regain my 
adult role.” Jeanne, however, might have said: 
“I’ve acted all kinds of roles and feel secure 
enough to act like a 6-year-old even though 


I am grown up.” Having perceived and en- 
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acted (differentiated) more roles in her life- 
time, Jeanne can readily communicate them 
to others via expressive channels. 

The Rorschach protocols, the Draw-A- 
Person test, and the, observations during the 
experimental sessions are all consistent in 
revealing the self-role derivation of human 
conduct. The data seem to fit into the 
hypothesis that conduct can be predicted 
from a knowledge of the self-perceptions 
and the role-perceptions of the individual. 
The self-perceptions may be thought of as 
lying on a continuum with stability at one 
end and instability at the other end. The 
role-perceptions may be regarded as lying on 
a continuum with variability or flexibility 
at one end and inflexibility at the other. 
In our two illustrative cases, Olga’s behavior 
is seen as the result of interaction of a rela- 
tively inflexible set of role-perceptions with a 
relatively unstable set of self-perceptions. 
Jeanne’s behavior is seen as the result of inter- 
action of a relatively varied set of role-per- 
ceptions with a relatively stable set of self- 
perceptions. The reader should not draw the 
inference that these two sets of perceptions 
are reciprocal. Another of our Ss showed a 
different organization of self- and role-percep- 
tions. Both unstable self-perceptions and 
varied role-perceptions were present—each to 
a marked degree. (Parenthetically, this S 
was subsequently found to be a psychopathic 
delinquent.) 


SUMMARY 


In this paper, we have illustrated the use of 
the concepts of role and self in interaction 
in explaining apparently equivocal results in 
age-regression experiments. By means of the 
method of hypnotic age-regression, various 
age roles were assigned to six Ss. The Ror- 
schach and Draw-A-Person tests were ad- 
ministered and clinical observations were 
noted. The formal scoring categories of the 
Rorschach test were taken as indicative of 
the organization of self-perceptions. The con- 
tent of the responses, together with other 
linguistic and motor behavior (including the 
drawings) were taken as representative of the 
perception of the roles. Using two of our 
Ss as illustrative examples, we have shown 
how the use of the concepts self and role 
contributes to an understanding of behavior. 
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We have essayed to demonstrate how these 
conceptions are useful in describing one kind 
of complex social psychological behavior— 
hypnotic age-regression. The suggestion is 
apposite that all social-psychological behavior 
can be more readily understood with these 
concepts. A brief generalized statement of 
this position would be something like this: 


Persons, through assignment, selection, 

achievement, birth, etc., occupy posi- 

tions or statuses in interact situations. 

The organized systems of behavior pre- 

scribed for or expected from the oc- 

cupants of these positions or statuses 
make up the role. 

The occupant of a given position enacts 

the role in order to validate his occu- 

pancy of the position. 

The variations in the social validity of 

his role-taking are a function of at least 

three variables: 

(a) the validity of the perception of 
the interact situation (i.c., the per- 
ception of the position of self and 
the position of other); 

(b) role-taking aptitude (apparently re- 
lated to practice in the use of as-if 
formulations) (17); and 

(c) the current organization of the self 
—a cognitive structure that exer- 
cises a selective effect in role-percep- 
tion and role-enactment (18). 
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MEASURING LEADERSHIP IN COLLEGE WOMEN BY FREE ASSOCIATION ? 


KATHARINE COBB 
Boston, Massachusetts 


HE Goodenough Speed-of-Association Test com- 

bines objectivity in scoring with freedom in 
choice of response. This is accomplished through 
the use of two hundred and thirty-eight homo- 
nyms—words with two or more meanings in their 
written form—to which the subject is directed to 
respond in writing with the first word or phrase 
that occurs to him. The construction of the test 
rationale underlying its scoring system 
described in articles by 


and the 
have been several 
Goodenough (4, 5). 

Kevs have been developed 
of three attributes: psychological 
femininity, as exhibited by the degree to which the 
individual responds in a manner characteristic of 
his own sex; leadership in women, with officer 
candidates of the first training school of the WAAC 
as the standardization group; and commonality, a 
measure of the degree to which the individual’s 


for the measurement 
masculinity- 


responses are those most frequently used by asso- 
ciates. For convenience these keys will be referred 
to as the M-F, L, and C keys. 

This study is primarily concerned with the value 
of the L key for civilian use, and with the relation- 
ships of the other keys to it. It also attempts to 
describe some of the ways in which objectively 
selected leaders differ from non-leaders among their 
appli- 
cants to have significantly different responses from 


classmates. Goodenough found successful 


those who could not qualify as officer candidates 
but who were retained as auxiliaries in the service. 


In the present study it was hoped to discover 
whether or not similar differences would separate 
two groups of young women selected as leaders and 
non-leaders on another basis. 

During the war years young women had unusual 
opportunities to obtain positions of leadership on 
college campuses because of the dearth of male com- 
Advantage was taken of this situation to 
succeeded in 


pettuon 


compare those young women who 


getting the available positions on the University of 
Nebraska campus with those who had never been 


chosen for such positions. Since there are many 


reasons why young women may not participate in 


campus activities, the non-leader group may contain 


a number of potential leaders. However, even 
though the non-leader group of this study is not 


as homogeneous as Goodenough’s auxiliaries, all of 
1 Published with the 


paper No. 503, journal series, 
Experiment Station, Lincoln. 


Director as 
Agricultural 


approval of the 
Nebraska 


whom had expressed a desire to be officer candi- 
dates, the inclusion of a potential leader or two 
would tend to obscure real differences between 
groups rather than to accentuate them. Conse- 
quently, any differences found might have been 
larger if it had been possible to make the non- 
leader group “purer.” 

The test was given in 1946 to fifty University of 
Nebraska girls who held major elective offices in 
campus organizations. From another investigation 
which included five hundred University of Ne- 
braska girls, tests of fifty non-leaders were selected 
The non-leaders were matched to 
the leaders in age, class, and rural or urban resi- 
dence. Their non-leadership status was verified by 
a thorough search in University files for evidence 
to the contrary. The University of Nebraska em- 
ploys the usual point system for evaluating campus 
positions. Six points are the maximum number 
permitted one student at any one time. At the time 
of this study, the leaders averaged nearly five points, 
the non-leaders zero. In each group there were 
twelve sophomores, eleven juniors, and twenty- 
seven seniors. Twenty-three were from urban and 
twenty-seven from rural homes in each group. The 
mean age of both groups was twenty and one-half 
years. 

From the face sheet of the Speed-of-Association 
Test, the following information available: 
fathers’ occupations, the numbers of brothers and 
sisters older and younger than the subject, and thus, 
the birth order of each girl in her family. Since all 
the girls were between seventeen and twenty-five 
years of age, it was considered reasonable to assume 
that their families were complete. 

A few more fathers of leaders were employed in 
professional, managerial, and clerical jobs than those 
of the controls. About the same number of girls 
in both groups were first, second, third, fourth, 
only, and last-born child in their families. There 
were slightly more siblings in the control group's 
families. 

Siblings in the control group were evenly dis- 
tributed as to age in relation to the subject, and as 
to sex. In the leader group, however, there were 
older than younger siblings, and more 
brothers than sisters—a trend also found in the 
elaborate statistical study by Dunkerley (2). There 
were more younger than older sisters, and although 
chi-square values were too small to reject the 
hypothesis that this might have occurred by chance, 


for comparison. 


was 


fewer 
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they were sufficiently large to suggest that there 
might be a meaningful relationship between birth 
order and leadership, especially between siblings of 
the same sex. In the light of results of sibling 
rivalry studies and clinical evidence of the impor- 
tance of sibling relationships in personality aevelop- 
ment, a further study of the relationship of family 
composition to leadership seems worth while. Do 
older siblings of the same sex interfere with the 
development of aggressiveness, initiative, and self- 
reliance, or provide frustrations which exaggerate 
these traits to the point where the individual pos- 
sessing them is rejected by social groups? Only 
further study can tell. 

In this investigation leaders surpassed controls on 
entrance tests and grade averages by significant 
amounts and earned the same number of credits 
as controls. This group is no exception to the usual 
finding that leaders of all ages are slightly superior 
in intelligence and achievement (1). The entrance 
tests compared—the linguistic section of the 1937 
ACE, and an English Usage Test locally con- 
structed—are both largely measures of verbal facility. 
The leaders apparently entered college with a dis- 
tinct advantage in verbal facility, which was re- 
flected in higher grades, and which probably con- 
tributed to their choice as leaders by their classmates. 

The comparison of the leaders and controls on 
the Speed-of-Association Test reveals an unreliable 
difference on the M-F key, with the leaders more 
masculine than the controls by a slight amount. 
The tendency toward masculinity of leaders is 
contributed almost entirely by the rural leaders. 
Why rural leaders should have a greater tendency 
toward masculinity than urban leaders is open to 
conjecture. It has been suggested that during the 
war years rural girls replaced their brothers on their 
farms, and did much of the work usually reserved 
for men. It is possible that this might be reflected 
in their responses 

The L scores of leaders are significantly higher 
than those of the controls (C.R.=7.29). Only 6 
per cent of the controls reach the median score of 
the controls. This is particularly interesting in view 
of the limited though objective definition of leader- 
ship used in this study. Separation between leader 
and non-leader groups was somewhat greater in 
the standardization group, as might be expected, 
but those contrasting groups were selected on the 
basis of mental and physical examinations, in- 
terviews with army recruitment and officer train- 
ing personnel, and especially selected interviewers 
including educators, social workers, psychiatrists, 
and psychologists (3). That the test discriminates 
thus markedly between young women selected on 
the basis of holding or not holding offices in college 
indicates that it is extremely sensitive to personality 
differences. 
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The leaders excel in C, too, but to a less marked 
degree (C.R.=2.95). When the three scores are 
correlated with each other for both groups, L and 
C scores are found to be significantly related. This 
seems reasonable, since the ability to converse in 
the language of his social group is certainly a 
valuable attribute in leadership. The L and M-F 
scores are also significantly related: a low femi- 
ninity rating correlated with a-high leadership 
score. However, these girls are not so deviant 
from the norms for their own sex as to be mascu- 
line; they are merely less feminine than the average 
college girl. 

A qualitative analysis of the ten highest and ten 
lowest of the hundred tests on L scores reveals some 
interesting trends for further investigation. Leaders 
took less time to complete the test, wrote more 
legibly, and used shorter words. They made fewer 
errors in spelling. The leaders used fewer plurals 
and almost no ing endings on verbs, findings also 
reported by Goodenough for the standardization 
group of leaders (4). They used higher ratios of 
verbs to nouns, giving more action or motion to 
their responses. Leaders used very few personal 
references, such as proper names of persons, places, 
and references to themselves, their relatives, and 
friends. Again in accord with the suggestion of 
Goodenough in the earlier study, these leaders 
show evidence of better adjustment. There are 
fewer emotionally-toned responses, especially of a 
negative character. 

That the leaders tended to be less romantic in 
their responses than controls is illustrated by their 
responses to the word ring. Nine of the ten con- 
trols responded with wedding and the tenth with 
engagement. All of the leaders responded with 
the word finger. Through the alumni files it has 
been possible to ascertain that equal numbers of 
both groups were married within two years of 
graduation. 

Leaders were interested in social organization 
and showed knowledge of politics and world events. 
This interest was conspicuously absent from the 
responses of the controls. For example, in response 
to the word state, leaders wrote union, government, 
federation, and world court. The controls all 
responded with Nebraska. 

Of particular interest were the responses to such 
words as operation and pupil. The leaders re- 
sponded with the words doctor and surgeon to the 
first of these. The controls mentioned specific kinds 
of operations, that it was likely to hurt, that it 
might leave a scar, and that it interfered with per- 
sonal plans. To pupil, leaders responded with 
teacher, but no control subject made this response. 
The controls wrote student, school, and mentioned 
kinds of schools, or the name of a school they had 
attended. 
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Examples could be multiplied, but those already 
mentioned show the rich field of investigation 
opened up by the use of this projective technique. 
The general impression from this study is that 
leaders are objective, emotionally controlled, broad 
in their views of the world, and that they have 
many interests beyond those immediately related 
to their personal lives. The controls appear 
romantic, dreamy, lacking in decisiveness, and not 
interested in social organization as such. They 
appear to be living in a small personal world, con- 
cerning themselves very largely with clothing, good 
times, and food. 

The highly provocative nature of the differences 
in verbal facility, in forcefulness of verbal expres- 
sion, and in verbalized values between these groups 
of college leaders and non-leaders suggests that 
even more attention might be given to the language 
products of individuals in the evaluation of their 
personalities. Recently free associations of definitely 
abnormal groups have been subjected to carefully 
controlled study to demonstrate how values affect 
the verbal perceptions of individuals (6). By such 


analyses much of the language of the schizophrenic, 
formerly considered to be entirely unintelligible, 


KaTHARINE Coss 


falls into patterns that can be studied to gain new 
understanding of the nature of the disorder. Simi- 
lar types of experimentally controlled studies of 
normal individuals of differing personalities offer 
a promising approach for the future. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON SOME CORRELATES OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTIVITY 


RAYMOND H. VAN ZELST anp WILLARD A. KERR 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


PREVIOUS intercorrelation study of fourteen 

variables was conducted on 194 technical and 
scientific personnel of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Armour Research Foundation. 
Results of this research reported in detail in this 
journal (2) were summarized as follows: 

1. Individuals with greatest accumulated produc- 
tivity were characterized by more degrees, higher 
rank, more honorary and professional memberships, 
more journals read, less belief in equalitarian prac- 
tices in research units, more belief in voluntary 
determination of deadlines and more selflessness of 
motive. 

2. When age is held constant, three traits still 
survive as characteristic of the more creative indi- 
viduals: (a) degrees held, (b) disbelief in equali- 
tarian practices in research groups, (c) belief in 
self-determination of deadlines. 

3. Separate study of certain curvilinear relation- 
ships suggests that maximal technical and scientific 
productivity of these subjects is achieved with 
optimal conditions of about (a) 28 hours per week 
of regimented hours, (b) 3.5 hours per day of 
related but spontaneously voluntary homework. 


Tue Present Stupy 


In the belief that cluster analysis of the intercor- 
relations of these fourteen variables might yield 
additional insights into the nature of technical and 
scientific productivity, the matrix was subjected to 
Tryon’s B-coefficient method of cluster analysis (1). 


RESULTS 


Only the interpretation of the cluster analysis 
results is discussed here because original compu- 
tations of the analysis are available from the 
American Documentation Institute.1 


Three clusters were isolated: 


A. Accumulated inventions and publications with 
age held constant; disbelief in equalitarian 


1 Order Document 3571 from American Documenta- 
tion Institute, 1719 N St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
remitting $1.00 for microfilm (images 1 inch high on 
standard 35 mm. motion picture film) or $1.00 for 
photocopies (6x 8 inches) readable without optical aid. 


practices in research groups; voluntary deter- 
mination of deadlines; and selflessness of 
motive. 

. Academic degrees; occupational rank; age; 
and accumulated inventions and publications. 

. Honorary and professional organization mem- 
berships; number of job-related journals read; 
total homework hours; and total workplace 
hours. 

In addition “total regimented hours” (“regi- 
mented” implying specific duties at specified times) 
and “total regimented hours, excluding 40-hour-a- 
week personnel” were residual variables. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


Cluster A. Since its constituent variables empha- 
size creative productivity and attitudes toward 
creative productivity, the cluster is named creative 
ability. 

Cluster B. With practically the entire emphasis 
upon training and time to exploit the training, 
these variables clearly suggest opportunity. 

Cluster C. Voluntary joining, subscribing, and 
reading in the occupational field along with volun- 
tary expenditure of hours suggests an appropriate 
use of the term industriousness. 


CoNCLUSION 


To the extent that a limited study can infer the 
operations of personal traits in attaining scientific 
productivity, this research suggests the impor- 
tance—and perhaps even the indispensability—of 
(a) creative ability, (b) opportunity, and (c) 
industriousness. 

High scientific and technical attainment here has. 
been the industrious application of creative ability 
to opportunity. 
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Patrerns oF Sexuat Benavior. By Clellan S. 
Ford and Frank A. Beach. New York: Harper, 
1951. Pp. viiit+307. $4.50. 

The study of sex behavior can be approached 
through several different methods, each of which 
is valid in its own right Thus, we have interview, 
anonymous questionnaire, case history, sociological 
analysis, laboratory experiment, and other tech- 
niques of gathering sexual data. Two methods of 
sexual research have proved to be particularly fruit- 
ful in the past: these being anthropological obser- 
vation of the mores of peoples in different cultures 
and biological observation of the sex behavior of 
animals normal and experimentally con- 
trolled conditions. Patterns of Sexual Behavior 
summarizes a massive amount of data which have 


under 


been gathered to date by many scientists using the 
anthropological and biological approaches to sex 
research; and, in so doing, it achieves the distinc- 
tion of being one of the most objective and com- 
prehensive surveys of the sex behavior of living 
beings that has yet been assembled. 

More specifically, Drs. Ford and Beach, using 
the famous Human Relations Area Files originally 
set up by George Peter Murdock and his associates 
at Yale (and now, fortunately, available at many 
other universities), have analyzed the patterns of 
sexual behavior of 190 peoples of this world, in 
addition to those of the people of our own culture. 
They have then compared the behavior of these 
different peoples in regard to such questions as 
coital techniques, pre- and post-marital sex rela- 
tions, masturbation, homosexuality, petting tech- 
niques, and so on. They have also summarized 
the facts of subhuman sex whenever 
these facts have been available, and compared ani- 
mal and human sex activities. After making many 
painstaking interhuman and interanimal compari- 
sons, they have finished their study with several 


behavior, 


trenchant conclusions regarding such questions as 
the importance of gonadal and cerebral influences 
on sex behavior, the influence of man’s mammalian 
heritage on his sex activities, and the role of learn- 
ing and of socialization on human sex ideation and 
behavior. 

Critics who strenuously objected to the Kinsey 
Report because it defined sexual behavior in terms 
of sex outlets and largely ignored a good many of 
its emotional, marital, and familial correlates may 
object to Patterns of Sexual Behavior on the same 
grounds, since it similarly deals with sexuality in 
a rather rather than a broad framework. 
The present reviewer, however, feels that Ford and 


narrow 
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Beach (like Kinsey) are fully entitled to delimit 
their study to those aspects of sexual behavior that 
they wish to highlight, and that others who may 
wish to do similar cross-cultural and comparative 
studies of, say, the love, marriage, or family rela- 
tionships of humans and animals are certainly still 
free to do so. 

A more legitimate criticism of Patterns of Sexual 
Behavior might be that its findings are necessarily 
limited by the relatively inadequate anthropological 
and biological studies on which they are based. 
Thus, the book time and again tells us that thirty- 
odd peoples follow one pattern of sexual behavior, 
while another thirty-odd peoples do not follow it. 
What the other 130-odd peoples who are surveyed 
in the book do about this particular pattern of 
sexual behavior is frequently not stated—for the 
good reason that the materials in the Human Rela- 
tions Area Files as yet have nothing to say about 
these peoples in relation to this type of sex activity. 
Drs. Ford and Beach fully appear to recognize the 
limitations of their study in this connection, and 
specifically note that “it is most regrettable that 
an area of inquiry having such fundamental impor- 
tance in both its practical and its theoretical aspects 
should have been so inadequately studied and so 
incompletely understood. Hesitancy to attack basic 
problems in this field cannot today be excused on 
grounds of public disapproval or moral censorship. 
Intelligent people everywhere are eager for informa- 
tion that will help them to understand their own 
lives and those of their associates. This 
information must be gathered and interpreted by 
social and biological scientists.” 

In sum, Patterns of Sexual Behavior is an excep- 
tionally well-integrated, unopinionated, and impor- 
tant presentation of some of the most essential facts 
now known about human and animal sex activity. 
It is not merely must, but absolutely essential, 
reading for all psychologists, particularly those in 
social and clinical fields. Drs. Ford and Beach 
have accomplished a difficult task in a most pro- 
ficient and noteworthy manner. 


sexual 
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An Atzias For THE Cuinicat Use oF THE MMPI. 
By Starke R. Hathaway and Paul E. Meehl. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minne- 

Pp. xliv+799. $9.75. 

This book is an impressive collection of 968 case 
histories, 8 figures, 23 tables, 259 bibliographical 

(A sentence composed 


sota Press, 1951. 


references, and 8 indices. 
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in the belief that the opening remarks should give 
the flavor of the book being reviewed.) Through- 
out the 21 introductory pages, the authors repeat- 
edly emphasize that the material they present is 
descriptive rather than interpretative. Let it be 
emphasized, as well, that this review is descriptive, 
not evaluative. For this is a book to be referred 
to and consulted, not read. The proof of the 
pudding, then, lies in how appropriate and useful 
is the information one obtains from these referrings 
and consultings. An adequate appraisal would be 
based upon at least a year’s use in a situation 
involving many questions about MMPI profiles. 

If this volume is found to be useful, it will be 
as a substitute for, or as a complement to, clinical 
experience. It gives the raw material by which 
the inexperienced clinician, faced with an MMPI 
profile, can do what the experienced clinician does 
regularly with more or with less formality. He 
can look at the record in his hand and review the 
people who have previously given similar records. 
For most profiles of psychiatric patients, he will 
find here sufficient case histories for an adequate 
sample of similar findings on patients the same 
sex and age, from which to make some kind of 
generalizations. And, as the authors point out, if 
his patient differs widely from most people who 
give similar profiles, this in itself is an important 
finding. The clinician just learning the MMPI 
will find many instances in which to make such 
reference to the Atlas, but no one can be presumed 
to have a sufficient backlog of personal experience 
to cover all possible profiles. 

An example of this kind of clinical use of the 
Atlas is the profile of a 39-year-old woman in a 
private sanitarium drawn from my own experience. 
She had called the sanitarium to make her own 
arrangements for hospitalization, had come alone 
in a taxi, had deposited in the office sufficient money 
for a protracted stay, and had then retired to a 
ward. Nothing in her history or her circumstances, 
as revealed by psychiatric interview, was consistent 
with voluntary entrance into a mental hospital. 
Hoping for help from the MMPI, the staff admin- 
istered this test, but the profile was an “acting out” 
one, equally inconsistent with her presence there. 
The Atlas included five profiles almost identical 
with hers, given by women. These women ranged 
in age from 15 through 36 years. The three 
younger ones (15, 20, and 22) could see no reason 
for their hospitalization, except that they were 
there to determine whether they needed glasses, 
were pregnant, etc., and did not think of them- 
selves as emotionally disturbed or in need of help 
for this reason. The two older ones (27 and 36) 
wer: both suicidal. Apparently this kind of psyche 
is no trouble to live with in the teens and early 
twenties, but it is a hard one to grow old with. 
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On the basis of these findings, it was suggested to 
the staff that the patient’s wishes for the protection 
of hospitalization might well be respected despite 
all indications to the contrary. 

Furthermore, to browse in the volume enough to 
be really aware of what it contains and what uses 
it might serve is decidedly worth while. Doing 
this one learns many diversified but useful facts, 
among them the following. The published stand- 
ard scores for L and F are not optimal. A hos- 
pitalized psychiatric patient who gives a normal 
profile is “very likely to be basically paranoid but 
with enough self-control and contact with the 
environment to be able to hide the fact.” Referring 
to the “Diagnostic Index” for verification of this, 
we find that two-fifths of all patients included, 
whose primary diagnosis is Psychosis, Paranoid, 
gave no scale with a score above 70. From the 
figures we learn that, of a sample of almost 2,000 
each, 25 per cent of ninth-grade boys and 29 per 
cent of ninth-grade girls have a “high point” at 
Psychopathic Deviate. For many of these, the 
standard score is above 70. For both men and 
women university students, on the other hand, 
Hypomania is the preferred “high point” and is 
given by two to three times as many subjects as is 
Psychopathic Deviate. Of the Atlas profiles given 


by “organic types,” 17 per cent have the Hypo- 
chondriasis scale as highest or second highest, and 
15 per cent have the Hysteria scale in one of these 


positions. Of the 11 Atlas patients where “Psy- 
chosis, Toxic” is the primary diagnosis, almost 
none has a psychotic MMPI profile. A thorough 
combing of the book would yield limitless infor- 
mation of this sort, information which would cer- 
tainly enable one to make more meaningful state- 
ments about MMPI profiles. 

Essentially, this book seems one which must rise 
or fall according to how adequately it provides a 
substitute for clinical experience, and how useful 
it is in a learning or teaching situation. It seems 
unlikely that a clinician who has already developed 
his own method of analyzing MMPI profiles will 
find himself routinely looking up every record in 
this volume. There is a certain tediousness to the 
process of coding a profile, finding similar records 
from the index, reading the case histories and 
making notations from them. This done, there 
remains the task of making some sort of psycho- 
logical sense from the data thus obtained. The 
impression from admittedly insufficient use of the 
Atlas is that for most profiles it is as easy and as 
profitable for the experienced clinician to try to 
make sense from the profile itself by whatever 
means he is best versed in, without the intervening 
steps. 

Crare Wricht THomMpPpson 

San Francisco, California 
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By Kurt Lewin. 
York: Harper 
$5.00. 


Fietp Tueory in Sociat Science. 
D. Cartwright, Editor. New 
and Bros., 1951. Pp. xx+346. 


This volume contains nothing, other than the 
editor’s introduction, that has not been published 
before. In spite of this, it is likely to be one of 
the most significant and enduring of recent books 
in psychology. It includes the most important of 
Lewin’s theoretically relevant writings published 
during the last decade of his life. As such, it is 
certain to be of historical interest and, more impor- 
tant, it is a source of illumination and stimulation 
that may do much to influence the form and con- 
tent of tomorrow's psychological theory. 

The book can be divided roughly into three parts. 
The first three chapters and appendix present 
Lewin’s ideas concerning the function of theory in 
an empirical discipline and outline his view of the 
most fruitful way to go about making theoretical 
constructions. While topological issues are dealt 
with in some detail, many of the questions he raises 
are of crucial importance irrespective of the 
theoretical idiom of the reader. Included in this 
section is an outstanding discussion of that elusive 
concept, “field,” in which Lewin comes closer to 
providing the designata of the term than at any 
other point in his writing. 

The next six chapters represent applications of 


Lewin’s viewpoint to more or less specific problems 
Included 


here is a detailed discussion of Lewin’s well-known 


of investigation and conceptualization. 


distinction between regression and retrogression 
and also discussions of the application of field theory 
learning, social psychology, group 
dynamics, and related social sciences. 

The final chapter reproduces Lewin’s widely-read 
paper in the Manual of Child Psychology. This 
chapter, although focused upon child development, 
represents a detailed attempt to bring together and 
organize most of the research conducted by Lewin 
and his students prior to 1946, and at the same time 
summarizes the major principles of development 
that can be derived from Lewin’s theoretical posi- 
For some time this paper has been consid- 


to pre yblems of 


tion. 
ered by many psychologists as the best synoptic 
presentation of Lewin’s position available. As such, 
it provides a highly suitable concluding chapter for 
a volume such as this. 

We may evaluate this book in two important 
respects. First, as a representation of Kurt Lewin’s 
thought. Second, as a source of generative and 
fruitful ideas for the psychological theorist and 
investigator. 

There is little doubt that for the advanced student 
this is the best available source of contact with 
Lewin’s thought. The articles included in the 
book give a broad and detailed picture of Lewin’s 
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theoretical position and many of the subtleties of 
Lewin’s unique intellectual processes are revealed. 
Not only does the book serve admirably the task of 
introducing one to Lewin but, as Cartwright points 
out, the opportunity to read these articles consecu- 
tively, in an orderly manner, is a singularly reward- 
ing experience even for the psychologist who is 
already familiar with each of the individual articles. 

Evaluation of the book as a fruitful source of 
ideas is more complex and implies at least some 
evaluation of Lewin’s contribution to psychology. 
At the very least, one would have to admit that 
the book makes strikingly clear those attributes 
upon which the major proportion of Lewin’s richly 
deserved prestige rests. His emphasis upon the 
importance of explicit, prior theoretical formulation 
is evident throughout these papers. Similarly, the 
remarkable skill and sensitivity with which Lewin 
was able to blend significance and scope on the one 
hand, and rigor and empirical control on the other, 
is also made apparent. His was a reasonable atti- 
tude that sought to apply all empirical controls that 
the situation permitted but still left the investigator 
free to deal with problems where the degree of 
possible specification and control would have dis- 
mayed a less courageous researcher. Lewin’s pleas 
for a reasonably complex theory of behavior that 
did not omit from consideration too many of the 
conditions known to determine behavior is also 
made clear, as is his stress upon the importance of 
a psychological rather than a physical representation 
of the individual’s environment. These and other 
salient features of Lewin’s thought appear and 
reappear in a consistent, developing spiral through- 
out the papers. 

The book presents equally well those character- 
istics of Lewin’s writings that have been most 
provocative of polemic, ¢.g., his insistence upon 
topological psychology as a form of mathematical 
representation; his readiness to set off or contrast 
his own thought with that of other psychological 
theorists and consequently to create pseudo-distinc- 
tions and controversies; his tendency, at least in 
writing, to employ after-the-fact illustrations more 
often than prior, derived prediction; his demands 
for more complex and embracive theories in the 
absence of a clear indication of the point at which 
further complexity became a liability rather than 
an asset. In general then, whether the reader 
wishes to examine Lewin’s position critically or 
with cathexis this book provides rich raw material. 

In addition to these general characteristics, the 
book is replete with specific admonitions and 
recommendations whose wisdom and practicality 
for the theoretically oriented research worker could 
scarcely be matched in psychological writing. Per- 
haps the ultimate importance of this book rests 
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more upon these specific suggestions than upon the 
major points of emphasis. Many of the central 
tenets of Lewin’s position are becoming part of 
general psychology; however, the sensitive, judi- 
cious wisdom of the investigator Lewin will never 
become standard equipment among psychologists. 
Consequently, it is reassuring to think that new 
generations of graduate students can experience 
through these writings some small portion of that 
stimulation which his students have benefitted from 
so richly in the past. 

Cartwright has done an excellent and unob- 
trusive job of editing the papers. His occasional 
deletions and the ordering of the papers aid com- 
munication without in any way interfering with 
their sense of wholeness. Further, his lucid intro- 
duction serves excellently as a scene-setter. 

In summary, this is a volume with which all 
psychologists should be intimately familiar. It is 
the best representation of the thought of one of the 
most important psychologists of our time. Its mes- 
sage and interest are not limited to the orthodox. 
However little the reader may accept Lewin’s par- 
ticular assumptive position and mode of representa- 
tion, he is certain to be intellectually enriched from 
exposure to these papers. 

GarpNer LInDZEY 

Harvard University 


Tue Dynamics oF Supervision UNpEeR FuNCTIONAL 
Controts. By Virginia P. Robinson. Phila- 
delphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiv+154. $2.25. 

Under the influence of Otto Rank, the author has 
helped to develop a school of thought known as 
“functional social casework.” Some of Rank’s prin- 
ciples of psychotherapy have been applied to the 
process of supervising caseworkers, and it is this 
process as employed at the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work that is described here. The term 
“supervision” is used to mean supervision of case- 
workers only. 

Certain characteristics of the supervisory situation 
in casework are offered as being unique to it, and 
the psychological factors deriving from it are 
analyzed. These characteristics include: (1) train- 
ing focused on the student to improve his personal 
skills in dealing with clients, (2) a definite time 
structure within which this training must be accom- 
plished, (3) the trainee caseworker is at the same 
time receiving help from one person and giving 
help to others, i.e., clients, and (4) the trainee must 
develop an identification with the social agency and 


act as a professional representative of it. 


In many respects these characteristics, or con- 
ditions, seem to apply also to other situations. The 
training of clinical psychologists offers a parallel 
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that is quite close, and to some extent first-line 
supervisors anywhere are in the same position as 
the caseworker trainee. They must develop skills 
in helping others (subordinates); they have some 
time limitations, although rather loose; they are at 
the same time giving help and receiving it from a 
superior; and they must represent the employer 
organization to the employees. In a limited sense, 
anyone in an organizational structure, with the 
exception of the top and bottom echelons, is in a 
similar situation. 

These parallels are mentioned here in order to 
consider a wider application of the author’s analysis 
of the psychological factors that are part of the 
supervisor function. It is probable too that most 
people who order the book on the basis of the title 
will be interested in supervision generally rather 
than supervision of caseworkers alone. 

Principal points in the author’s analysis of the 
situation might be summarized as follows: 

There is a “subtle psychological process” operat- 
ing in an interpersonal relationship of this kind 
“to make the other like the self through projection, 
or the self like the other through identification.” 
Although this may seem like an advantage, it is 
claimed that actually it is a disadvantage because 
the supervisor must keep herself differentiated from 
the student if a professional learning process is to 
develop. 

A factor following from this is “a characteristic 
human aversion to assuming the role of supervisor 
and know that there is no escape from the guilt 
that such an assumption of the right to assert and 
sustain a difference from another human being 
arouses in everyone.” 

At the same time the student “must oppose the 
will to teach him which the training situation 
places on him no matter how much he wants it. . . . 
Against the supervisor's assertion of her difference 
and ability to teach him, he will oppose his effort 
to make the relationship equal, a social, casual, 
friendly contact.” The supervisor needs to guard 
against the student's calling her by her first name, 
of his being too informal at staff luncheons, and 
other devices he tries to use in eliminating the 
difference between them. 

These points do not, of course, completely present 
the author’s position. They do indicate, however, 
the direction she takes in discussing the problem 
of supervision—a problem that has received a tre- 
mendous amount of attention in the last fifteen 
years. It would be useful to the general reader if 
she had related her interpretation to the work of 
others in the area of supervision, leadership, moti- 
vation, etc. The book contains virtually no refer- 
ences outside the field of social work. 

If the contention made above (that the problem 
as discussed in this book is not unique to social 
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casework) is a correct one, then the author’s 
analysis of the psychological factors should also 
apply in other situations. This reviewer is not 
convinced that they do, nor that they apply in social 
casework, for that matter. The assumptions made 
are interesting and thought provoking, but they 
are assumptions. The cases used as examples are 
good illustrations of some of the points made, but 
they are, of course, carefully selected. It is difficult 
to accept the universality of some of the personality 
dynamics described, although neither can they be 
denied. There is not enough evidence to draw a 
conclusion in either direction. 

The fact that the author has not proved her 
points does not mean that her anaiysis should be 


dismissed. Perhaps it is true that supervisors feel 


guilty and trainees are afraid—in casework, and 


perhaps in any supervisory-subordinate relationship. 
If so, we need to clarify it and recognize it and 
use this knowledge in preparing supervisors for 
their jobs, which are difficult at best. There is a 
great deal of supervisory training going on in busi- 
ness, government, education, and other institutions 
today, but none of it can boast of outstanding suc- 
cess. If the analysis presented in this book has 
general application it will find its way into these 
training It will need to be objectified 
and tested before that happens, however. 

In brief, the book will probably be interesting 
It will prob- 


programs. 


and useful to social welfare workers. 
ably be a disappointment to others who get it 
because of what the title suggests. It may lead to 
objective research in “the dynamics of supervision” 
that will provide a needed understanding of what 
Time will tell. 

Wes Ley OsTERBERG 
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Curent-CenTereD THERAPY, Its Current Practice, 
IMPLICATIONS, AND THEory. By Carl R. Rogers 
et al. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. Pp. 
xii+560. Price, $4.00. 

In Client-Centered Therapy we have the sequel 
to Non-Directiv. and Psychotherapy. 
This report of development and change comprises 
part Part (231 pages), entitled “A 
Current View of Client-Centered Therapy,” de- 
scribes the present status of practice and theory 
under the rubrics of “orientation of the counselor,” 
or-client relationship as experienced by 
A final 
chapter in part one discusses three questions raised 
by other viewpoints: transference, diagnosis, and 
Part two (243 pages), entitled “Ap- 
” contains a 


° } 
Counseling 


three one 


the counse! 


the client, and the process of therapy. 


applicability. 
plications of Client-Centered Therapy, 
chapter by Elaine Dorfman on play therapy, one 
Nicholas 


on group-centered psychotherapy by 
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Hobbs, one on group-centered ieadership and 
administration by Thomas Gordon. Two chapters 
by Rogers, one on student-centered teaching and 
the other on the training of counselors and thera- 
pists, complete the consideration of applications. 
Part three (52 pages), entitled “Implications for 
Psychological Theory,” comprises one chapter, 
called “A Theory of Personality and Behavior.” 
There is a bibliography of 228 titles. 
Developments and changes of many kinds are 
reported. Several hundred counselors in almost 
every kind of institutional setting are now using 
the nondirective approach in the treatment of a 
greatly extended range of social-psychological prob- 
lems. Only the problems of delinquents and the 
feebleminded have not been dealt with by this 
approach. Experience with the method has been 
enlarged not only in quantity of cases and range of 
difficulties, but in the number of interviews with 
individual cases. The average number of inter- 
views has increased from five or six to fifteen or 
twenty. Fifty and one hundred interviews are not 
uncommon. Explorations of the applicability of the 
method to areas outside that of individual treatment 
of adults are in progress. More than forty research 
studies have been published. Most of these are 
summarized in part one. Incident to the research 
has been the development of several reliable indices 
of the effects of treatment. As experience in coun- 
selor training programs has and as 
research on their outcomes has accumulated, the 
center of interest in training has “shifted from 
technique to counselor attitude and 
philosophy” with a recognition of technique as a 
The 
fun¢tion or role of the counselor was earlier con- 


increased 


counselor 


means of implementing attitude. essential 
sidered to be to help the client “recognize and 
clarify the emotions which he feels.” It is 
believed that if the counselor “can provide under- 
standing of the way the client seems to himself at 
(each) moment, rest.” This 
statement is called the hypothesis.” A 


now 


this he can do the 
“central 
research study, comparing the techniques used by 
nondirective counselors with cases seen in 1940-42 
with those treated in 1947-48, indicates that changes 
in practice conform to this change in the explicit 
conception of the role. As research 
increasingly has confirmed the clinical impression 
that client-centered mental sets and their imple- 
menting skills are often an effective mode of treat- 
ment, attention has turned to the construction of a 
“unifying theory.” 

This is an important book. It is important 
because it presents reliable evidence that the client- 
centered orientation and method of providing help 
in the solution of individual problems of psycho- 
logical adaptation is frequently effective for a wide 
range of people and problems. This evidence, it 


counselor’s 
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is true, does not have the rigor of an experiment 
with control subjects. There is no such evidence 
for any psychological method of treatment. The 
quality of the evidence is such, however, as to 
require the abandoning of the widely held dogma 
that the method of free association with the inter- 
pretation by the consultant of “resistance” and 
“transference” is the only effective way of dealing 
with problems requiring reorganization of the 
personality. 

The larger significance of this evidence, and 
indeed of the book as a whole, lies in the sharply 
clear picture it presents of the need for a compre- 
hensive theoretical psychology. When two dif- 
ferent methods of psychological treatment, based 
on different assumptions and theories, produce 
similar effects, both sets of assumptions and theories 
become suspect. And the science of psychology is 
faced with the problem of restoring its integrity. 

While Rogers has met the challenge of the skep- 
tical psychoanalysts by supplying harder evidence 
of the success of his method of treatment than they 
have advanced for theirs, and while he has also 
made clear how his school deals with the problems 
of resistance, transference, and countertransference, 
he has not offered a reconciling theory. 

The concluding theoretical chapter itself “attempts 
to report the present stage of our thinking in this 
matter of constructing a more generalized state- 
ment of personality dynamics and behavior.” The 
material is offered as a series of 19 propositions, 
with a brief explanation and exposition of each 
proposition. “Taken as a whole, the series of 
propositions presents a theory of behavior which 
attempts to account for the phenomena previously 
known, and also for the facts regarding personality 
and behavior which have more recently been ob- 
served in therapy” (p. 482-3). 

This is a large order, and it has not been filled. 
What Rogers has done is to rationalize his own 
data, taking from the rest of psychology such facts 
and conceptions as give support to or seem to 
clarify his own clinical and research experience. 
This is not a systematic psychology in the sense in 
which Hebb’s recent book exemplifies the term. 
There is no effort here either to provide an inte- 
grated conception of phenomena previously con- 
ceptualized in isolation from one another, nor is 
there any effort to make clear in what respect the 
presented theory is superior to existing theories. 

Here are some of the formulations of the central 
hypothesis. 

“.. the individual has a sufficient capacity to deal 
constructively with all those aspects of his life which 
can potentially come into his awareness. This means 
the creation of an interpersonal situation in which 
material may come into the client’s awareness, and a 


meaningful demonstration of the counselor’s acceptance 
of the client as a person who is capable to direct him- 
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self” (p. 24). “The individual represents a process 
which is deeply worthy of respect, both as he is and 
with regard to his potentialities” (p. 45). “It has been 
my experience that the more deeply he (the counselor) 
relies upon the strength and potentiality of the client, 
the more deeply does he discover that stregnth” (p. 
48). Nowhere does Rogers draw a clear distinction 
between capacity to adapt and motivation. It is thus 
also possible for him to state his central hypothesis in 
the following form: “The organism has one basic tend- 
ency and striving—to actualize, maintain, and enhance 
the experiencing organism” (p. 487). 

It is evident from these statements that a non- 
genetic, aprioristic conception of adaptive capacity is 
assumed. It is further and implicitly assumed that 
this capacity, while not necessarily equal among all 
individuals, is proportional to their several adaptive 
necessities. It follows that incapacity to adapt 
without the aid of client-centered therapy must be 
acquired by some people in the course of develop- 
ment. Rogers, in short, does not assume that his 
clients leave with increased capacity, but with 
released capacity. Even for his own treatment 
population, this basic assumption-hypothesis does 
not hold unless it can be demonstrated that all the 
cases in which treatment was not successful are 
those in which the method of treatment was not 
consistently or skillfully applied. An adequate 
theory is able to take account of negative instances. 

Adaptive capacity is not fixed, as Rogers assumes, 
but evolves; and it is conditional. (See, for 
example, Piaget, 1947, 1950; Anastasi and Foley, 
1949; Hebb, 1942, 1949.) It is conditional, on the 
one hand, to the demands of the motivational 
trends of the individual and, on the other, to the 
demands, limitations, and opportunities of the 
milieu. Rogers’ evidence, it seems to me, neither 
requires nor demonstrates his extravagantly opti- 
mistic hypothesis; the evidence is not inconsistent, 
as he seems to suppose, with existing psychological 
theory of capacity. (His evidence is inconsistent 
with the working assumptions of many practicing 
counselors and psychotherapists as regards the kind 
of help clients must be given if their level of adjust- 
ment is to improve.) What his evidence does 
demonstrate is that his method of treatment is fre- 
quently successful in altering more or less per- 
manently conditions which limit development 
along lines that are constitutionally congenial and 
which also limit the level of adaptation. 

Rogers’ view of what these limiting conditions 
are and of how they are altered by client-centered 
counseling is set forth in propositions 15, 16, and 17 
of his theory of personality. 

“Psychological adjustment exists when the concept of 
self is such that all the sensory and visceral experiences 
of the organism are, or may be, assimilated on a sym- 
bolic level into a consistent relationship with the concept 


of self.” “Any experience which is inconsistent with 
the organization or structure of the self may be per- 
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ceived as a threat, and the more of these there are, the 
more rigidly the self-structure is organized to maintain 
itself.” “Under certain conditions involving primarily 
complete absence of any threat to the self-structure, 
experience which is inconsistent with it may be per- 
ceived, and examined, and the structure of the self 
revised to assimilate and include such experience.” 


“Inconsistency” constitutes “threat.” Threat 
makes for “denial.” “Defensiveness” maintains 
maladjustment. The counselor, by being continu- 
ously “accepting,” brings it about that the client 
“symbolizes” denied inconsistencies, which presently 
cease to be inconsistent. No theoretical provision 
is made for the clinical observation that interper- 
sonal acceptance is often internally threatening. 
Intraindividual inconsistency is not distinguished 
from interindividual “inconsistency.” And so the 
systematic problem of the relationship of the two 
is not faced, or resolved. 

The propositions which have been quoted illus- 
trate the weaknesses which characterize generally 
the theory presented. Terms are not carefully de- 
fined. Summary descriptions of empirical relation- 
ships are not distinguished from systematic con- 
ceptualization. Conceptualization is oversimple and 
imprecise in many instances because of failure to 
make use of relevant achievements in psychology 
which have been made in other settings and by 
other methods. “Perception,” for example, is used 
to refer to all cognitions. “Self” as subject in a 


subject-object (me-you) relationship is not distin- 


guished from self as conceptual object. These 
weaknesses not only detract from the quality of 
Rogers’ theory; they represent a lapse from his 
own philosophy. 
Srantey G. Estes 
Harvard University 


Soca, PsycHotocy aT THE Crossroaps. By John 
H. Rohrer and Muzafer Sherif (Eds.). New 
York: Harper, 1951. Pp. viii+437. $4.00. 

This comprising seventeen thoughtful 
papers on social psychology and its related fields, 

For in reading 

its varied contributions, one senses that social psy- 


book, 
lives up to the promise of its title. 


chology is facing several critical choices in the topics 
which it shall pursue and in the manner of pursuit 
to be employed. Perhaps the most important choice 


is between the “sociotropic” approach to social 


behavior and the “psychotropic”: the one deriving 
its vitality from such concepts of group analysis as 
“culture,” the other looking 
to the processes which govern individual psycho- 
logical functioning. That the choice between the 
two approaches need not be in conflict is the burden 
of proof of most of the chapters. When the socio- 
tropes speak of role patterns, they humbly acknowl- 
edge that phenomena of role-taking are dependent 


“role,” and “status”; 
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upon motivation, learning, and cognition, urging 
however that these are in turn affected by the roles 
of the individual. On their part, the authors who 
urge that social psychology concern itself with the 
extension of the basic laws of motivation, percep- 
tion, and judgment to social situations point out 
quickly that though we may state fundamental laws 
of such processes, their patterning is partly a func- 
tion of the society in which the striver, the per- 
ceiver, or judger lives. 

The contents of the book show an unusually high 
level of scholarly distinction and it is quite apparent 
that the various authors took their assignments 
much to heart. Part I contains a theoretical essay 
by Newcomb emphasizing the complementarity of 
social and psychological analysis. Part II deals with 
the relevance of biological factors for social behavior 
and contains chapters by David and Snyder on 
modern genetics, by Schnierla on levels of social 
integration in the phylogenetic series, and a par- 
ticularly provocative one by Harlow on the phylo- 
genesis of learning and motivation. Part III deals 
with Interaction in the Cultural Setting with chap- 
ters by Herskovits on the concept of culture and its 
relevance to individual behavior, by Hallowell on 
the cultural patterning of perception and imagery, 
and by Barker and Wright on their naturalistic 
study of children-in-habitat. In Part IV, the em- 
phasis shifts to “basic psychological functions”: 
MacLeod writes on phenomenological analysis in 
social psychology, Postman essays a general theory 
of cognition adequate to social psychology, and 
Volkmann extrapolates provocatively the findings 
of studies of psychophysical judgment to the ques- 
tion of the development of perspective in social 
adjustment. Part V examines the relation between 
group structure and individual roles: Whyte, 
Hughes, and Arensberg each examine the question 
in the context of the individual in his work setting. 
The final section is rather ambiguously titled 
“Human Behavior in the Social Psychological 
Frame of Reference” with a chapter by Stansfeld 
Sargent on ego and role, one by Hartley on multiple 
group membership, and a final chapter by Sherif, 
a report on a group experiment on the conditions 
affecting group cohesion and conflict. 

It is impossible, of course, to present an evaluation 
of these many and rich chapters and the reviewer 
is saved the embarrassment of having to undertake 
such an impossible task by Sherif’s excellent syn- 
thetic summary of the papers in his Introduction. 
The reader who wishes a brief summary of the 
various contributions is referred to this introduction. 
In the limited space allotted this review, the re- 
viewer can only undertake to signal and evaluate 
two of the major trends contained in the pages of 
this volume. 

One of the most notable trends, perhaps, is the 
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desertion by social psychology of its former prefer- 
ence for ad hoc psychological processes as “basic 
explanations” of behavior. There is a minimum of 
reference to such presumably explanatory processes 
as suggestion, imitation, attitudes, and the like. In 
their place one finds the more general laws of per- 
ception, learning, judgment, and motivation. This 
is not to say that social psychologists are no longer 
concerned with social behavior, for they are far 
more concerned than were their prewar predeces- 
sors, and with a far wider variety of social phe- 
nomena in real-life settings. What has emerged is 
a general critique by psychologists (with social 
psychologists in the lead) of some of the classic 
conceptions of basic functions with a view to mak- 
ing learning theory, perceptual theory, and even 
psychophysical theory adequate to deal with social 
phenomena. Thus Harlow examines critically and 
deeply our easy assumption that reinforcement is 
adequate to describe the learning progress of higher 
animals pointing out that it is scarcely adequate 
even for describing much of the learning of mon- 
keys. He points, too, to the importance of learning 
sets, or “learning to learn” as a critical factor in 
enculturation. And again at the animal level, he 
remarks that theories of neurosis in animals have 
failed to take into account the social origin of much 
neurotic behavior, urging that students of animal 
behavior attempt to replicate conditions of social 
maladjustment among social animals. Postman 
presents, in his turn, a general theory of cognition 
which has room in it for the “socialization” of 
perceptual and general cognitive sets. Volkmann 
points out that “narrow mindedness” is a predict- 
able resultant of certain limited commerce with 
stimuli, leaving moot the point as to the various 
ways in which commerce may be limited—by 
limited opportunity, by external coercion, by per- 
sonological constriction or deficit. Finally, Hallo- 
well reviews significant findings in the comparative 
study of perceptual organization among primitive 
people and a reading of his chapter makes it appar- 
ent that whatever theory of perception eventually 
emerges, it will have to have written into it some 
mechanism to account for the learned selectivity 
and organization that is brought about by living 
in a particular culture. 

The second major trend can be summarized as a 
search for concepts which are adequate to the 
analysis of how social patterning in behavior comes 
about. Hughes, Arensberg, and Whyte examine 
the manner in which one’s work role is, first, 
dependent upon the social structure in which the 
individual finds himself, and then describe the pat- 
terning of expectation and action which comes 
about by virtue of the demands of one’s role. 
Hartley and Sargent examine more closely the 


manner in which group membership and identifi- 
cation create role and: status demands which pro- 
foundly affect the cognition, action, and motivation 
of the individual. And while Hartley quite rightly 
remarks that the phenomena of role patterning are 
amenable to further elucidation in terms of more 
basic psychological laws, they are in no sense 
reducible to them. The social psychologist who 
treats in terms of role and status concepts is, in 
essence, stating the crucial field conditions which 
set the limit of individual functioning and give it 
its distinctively social pattern. 

If one can single out a major fault, it is the 
absence from the forum of the stimulus-response or 
“behavior theory” point of view that has played 
such a major role in American psychology. The 
bias is cognitive. Writers like Hull, Whiting, Sears, 
Miller, Dollard, and Mowrer should have been 
represented. That they have not been is a fault— 
but at the same time, omitting them has given the 
book a more coherent form than it might otherwise 
have had. Equally unfortunate is the absence of 
a paper on the group dynamics research that has 
stemmed from the pioneering work of Kurt Lewin. 
This work is not only congruent with the major 
emphases of the book, it was central in the develop- 
ment of these emphases. 

A review of this sort must inevitably fail in the 
task of conveying the richness of such a collected 
book as this one. For each of the authors has pre- 
sented what is in essence a condensed or outlined 
version of what might easily be his “next book.” 
But for any reader interested in the emerging dis- 
ciplines of social psychology—a field that provides 
the major link between psychology and the social 
sciences—this book will prove a_ stimulating 
experience. 

Jerome S. Bruner 

Harvard University and Institute 

for Advanced Study 


LEARNING THEORY AND PersonaLity Dynamics. 
By O. Hobart Mowrer. New York: Ronald, 
1950. Pp. xviii+776. Price $7.50. 

I 

This sizable volume is a collection of twenty-four 
papers, sixteen of which have been previously pub- 
lished (1939 to 1949); some of those previously 
unpublished are “little more than a collection of 
work-notes” (p. 617). The papers divide into 
twelve on learning theory and twelve on personality 
dynamics. Introductory- and footnotes are in- 
tended to give unity to the divergent topics and 
changing views. The bookmaking job is excellent. 

The over-all effect—enhanced rather than mitigated 

by the notes—is disjointed and repetitious. One 


cannot help asking: why has the author—who- 
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obviously has no difficulty with writing—chosen to 
reprint rather than to give a unified and economic 
presentation? 

The first group of papers presents a new learning 
theory, the second a new theory of personality 
dynamics, neurosis, and therapy. There is an effort 
to base the latter theory on the former, implying 
an awareness of the need to overcome the present 
disjointedness of psychology. The uses Mowrer 
sees for the volume are: (a) reference work; (b) 
textbook or text-supplement on learning theory, 
language, personality, or psychotherapy; (c) pos- 
sible guide to persons in neighboring sciences in 
interdisciplinary research (p. vii). This reviewer 
cannot but be awed by the ambitiousness of the 
undertaking, and filled with uneasiness that a col- 
lection of papers is to serve as its vehicle. Another 
uneasiness, too, must be admitted. The author 
asserts that, “Today it is by no means uncommon 
to find psychologists who are equally versed and 
interested in laboratory research and psychotherapy 
or other clinical work and who move freely, both 
in their thinking and in their activities, from one 
to the other” (p. v). This reviewer does not belong 
to the group described; moreover, he has yet to 
encounter a publication rooted in learning theory 
which meets clinical problems on their own ground. 


II 


According to Mowrer there are two kirds of 
learning: conditioning and problem-solving. His 
“conditioning” is akin to Pavlov’s, in that it de- 
pends on contiguity of onset of stimulation and 
consists of stimulus substitution; but it is unlike 
Pavlov’s in that it accounts only for the “learning 
of secondary drives.” His “problem-solving” is 
akin to Hull’s reinforcement learning, in that it 
abides by the law of effect; it depends on the 
termination of the drive once the response has 
occurred; and it consists of response substitution. 
The secondary drives learned by conditioning also 
abide by the law of effect. It is unlike Hull's 
reinforcement learning in that the secondary drives 
Mowrer formu- 
lates, “Solution learning is problem-solving, drive- 
reducing, pleasure-giving, whereas sign learning or 
conditioning is often—perhaps always—problem- 
making” (p. v). 


are acquired by conditioning. 


The scrutiny of this theory qua learning theory 
must be left to learning theorists. Only four points 
crucial to personality dynamics will be discussed: 
structuralization, and the 
relation to psychoanalysis. 

Insight. Cognitive theories of learning discuss 
thought-processes—central to psychodynamics, psy- 
chopathology and therapy—under the heading of 
insight Mowrer’s treatment of insight and 
thought-processes, therefore, may well serve as an 


insight, maturation, 


index of the integration of learning and personality 
dynamics he achieved. 

Hilgard (14) in his survey of learning theories 
concludes that, “A strong case may be made for 
the . . . view that blind learning is not the proto- 
type of all learning” (p. 207), and, “Watching a 
child learn to brush its teeth . . . makes most of 
our learning principles inadequate . . .” (p. 237). 
Hebb (13) writes, “The failure of psychology to 
handle thought adequately . . . has been the essen- 
tial weakness of modern psychological theory . . .” 
(p xvi). Mowrer, however, equates a strikingly 
faster “blind learning” of his experimental group 
of rats with insight, which he interprets in terms 
of “problem-solving” and secondary drives (p. 322). 
He does not face, but rather explains away, the 
problem of insight: “Insight learning is not learn- 
ing at all... but a higher kind of activity—or 
complex habit—that utilizes the results of learning 
but is not learning itself’ (pp. 6-7). Thought- 
processes are mentioned only once: they too are 
“jmportant intervening variables” (p. 198). 

Maturation. A basic implication of both de- 
veiopmental psychology (23) and psychoanalysis is 
the dependence of motivations, behavior, and 
thought, upon maturation processes. “Fixation” 
means interference with a maturation process. 
Mowrer does speak of fixation. Does his learning 
theory take account of maturation? 

Piaget (15, 16) has analyzed the maturation of 
thought and language forms and investigated the 
maturation of “sensory-motor intelligence” into “ab- 
stract intelligence” (17, 18, 19). Hilgard (14) indi- 
cated that a maturation theory of learning is still 
an open possibility. Hebb (13) found “early” and 
“later” learning qualitatively different, the former 
being associative, the latter conceptual. But neither 
Mowrer’s “conditioning” nor his “problem-solving” 
is specific to the early phases of development: 
learning involving primary drives always operates 
by “problem-solving”; conditioning—by which 
secondary drives are established—occurs concur- 
rently. Mowrer could argue that early learning is 
dominated by primary, later learning by secondary 
drives; but with Mowrer, learning—whether it 
involves primary or secondary drives—operates by 
the law of effect, and therefore this difference makes 
no difference. 

According to Mowrer everything is learned (ex- 
cept primary drives); therefore he has no use for 
maturation. Even perceptions and emotions are 
considered learned (“conditioned”), their inborn 
mechanisms are disregarded (e.g., pp. 199, 211), and 
a “guilt theory of anxiety” flouting the genetic 
relation of anxiety to fear is proposed. A reflection 
of Mowrer’s disregard of psychological maturation 
is, “By and large, the solutions to individual prob- 
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lems involve the central nervous system and the 
skeletal musculature, whereas the solutions to social 
problems involve the autonomic nervous systcm 
and the organs which mediate emotional responses” 
(p. 240). 

Structure formation. Most learning theories have 
one structural concept: habit. Habits are structures 
in the sense that—according to some learning 
theories—they are the products of learning, and 
once established they are used to meet situations 
without a process of learning. With few excep- 
tions, S-R learning theories have no other structural 
concepts, and therefore reduce everything to habits 
or to learning processes (reinforcements). Psycho- 
analytic theory (5) and Allport’s(1) ego psy- 
chology require for the understanding of human 
psychodynamics further structural concepts (cf. 
Rapaport, 21, 22). The familiar structural con- 
cepts of psychoanalysis are: id, ego, superego. 
Mowrer uses these concepts. Does his learning 
theory have a place for such structural concepts? 

In so far as Mowrer’s theory centers on secondary 
drives, regarding them as motivations attuned to 
reality, it implies these as structural concepts, and 
is in harmony with the clinical observations and 
theory of a hierarchy of motivations: drives, de- 
fensive-motivations, defense-modified drives, de- 
fenses against these, etc. (21, 22). While for ego 
psychology the derivative motivations, once estab- 
lished, have a “functional autonomy,” Mowrer’s 
negative view of Allport’s “functional autonomy” 
(pp. 23-24, 424, 508, 693) suggests that he is not 
concerned with the structural implications of such 
motivations, 

Mowrer does see some of the limitations of a 
learning theory that lacks structural concepts, 
“What the law of effect does not tell us is what 

. organisms will learn or do if they perform 
actions which are followed by consequences... 
both rewarding and punishing . . . both immediate 
and remote. The investigation of these problems 
takes us into . . . ‘ego psychology’” (pp. 206-207). 
He introduces the structure concept “ego,” yet he 
also maintains, “It should not be supposed that 
there is a discontinuity between the fundamental 
laws of learning ... at the lower levels of be- 
havior and the generalizations that hold best at 
the higher levels” (p. 198). More explicitly, “We 
know a great deal about both the genesis and the 
nature of emotions and I see no advantage in 
separating ourselves from this knowledge by 
speaking of ego involvement instead of emotional 
arousal” (p. 205). Mowrer does see the complex 
situations which defy reduction to the law of effect, 
yet he cannot give up the hope of reduction (“no 
discontinuity,” “emotional arousal”) and conse- 
quently he does not face the problem of structure. 
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His term “ego” is empty: there is no discussion in 
this volume of ego functions (for definition, see 
p. 586). 

The superego (conscience) is treated in a curious 
tripartite way: (a) it seems to be an autonomous 
structure when its role in neuroses is discussed 
(pp. 517-530); (b) yet it is reduced to products of 
conditioning which operate as secondary drives 
(Chapter 21); (c) or it disappears into a simple 
or ego-enforced compliance with external authority 
(e.g., pp. 462 ff., 540, 614). 

Of the more subtle structures involved in thought- 
processes (anticipations, concepts, syntax, logic, 
etc.) only anticipations are discussed, but they are 
put out of the way as emotions, i.c., secondary 
drives. Not even structures of the order of 
Bartlett’s (2) memory schemata, or Piaget's (17) 
sensory-motor and abstract schemata are introduced. 

Relation to psychoanalysis. Psychoanalytic theory 
distinguishes primary and secondary processes (4, 
20). The primary processes abide by the pleasure- 
principle—striving for immediate discharge—and 
use the associative mechanisms of condensation, dis- 
placement, substitution, symbolization, etc. (as seen 
in dreams, fantasies, hallucinations, etc.). The 
secondary processes abide by the reality-principle— 
delay of discharge, experimental action, i.c., thought, 
detour activities—and use the mechanisms of 


ordered thought (concepts, logic), and purposive 


action (6, 7, 8, 20). The transition between 
primary and secondary processes is continuous, 
though in the course of it new structures arise. 
Mowrer states that “problem-solving” corresponds 
to the pleasure-principle and “conditioning” to the 
reality-principle (e.g., pp. 5-6, 10, 239). Is this so? 
Mowrer’s “conditioning” (“emotion learning”) 
operates by contiguity association and its products 
(secondary drives) by the law of effect (pleas- 
ure-principle?), whereas Freud’s reality-principle 
operates primarily by those cognitive principles for 
which there is no place in Mowrer’s system. For 
Mowrer “problem-solving” dominates adult adap- 
tive behavior, while for Freud the sway of the 
pleasure-principle is limited in adults by the reality- 
principle. This kind of misunderstanding may dis- 
turb the reader and reviewer. For a science of 
psychology, however, it is irrelevant: Mowrer’s 
concepts need by no means correspond to Freud’s— 
if they advance us. But that is just what the above 
comparison calls into question: Mowrer—except for 
his conception of socialization by means of the con- 
ditioning of secondary drives—disregards even the 
problems raised by the concept of reality-principle. 


Ill 


Mowrer presents his personality dynamics in a 
running engagement with psychoanalytic theories, 
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accepting, disregarding, rejecting, and modifying 
them variously. What this does to the rest of the 
psychoanalytic theory, and the observations it is 
founded on, is rarely considered. He justifies these 
alterations by reference to “the best established prin- 
ciples . . . of learning” (p. 525), to clinical evi- 
dence which, except for three fragments, is not 
quoted, and occasionally to what may be considered 
a “Weltanschauung,” philosophy, or religion (¢.g., 
Chapter 20, or p. 538). 

The relation between learning theory and psycho- 
dynamics is nowhere systematically presented, and 
what there is of it appears to be conjectural. In 
fact, one of Mowrer’s merits is the awareness that 
rat experiments are but “experimental analogues” 
(p. 368), “to demonstrate a principle, in its.. - 
least ambiguous form” and then, “to return to... 
human behavior with improved understanding . . .” 
(p. 428). But that’s just the rub: neither Mowrer 
nor anybody else has demonstrated whether and 
how that can be done. Thus the learning theorist, 
an exacting scientist in his own realm, goes fancy- 
free in applying what he learned from his rats: ¢.g., 
discussing his experiment on preparatory set, 
Mowrer suddenly discovers, “This is probably the 
dynamics of ‘masochism’” (p. 33). Many academic 
psychologists consider psychoanalytic theory as a 
wild flight of fancy and overlook its orderly relation 


to clinical observation. Freed from experimental 


caution and not bound by case material, they will 
treat clinical theory with a degree of unwarranted 


“freedom.” But this does not entitle us to reject 
a priori what Mowrer has to say. In the clinical 
domain an arbitrary presentation may contain im- 
portant insights. 

Mowrer’s views may be discussed under four 
headings: (1) superego in neuroses; (2) nature of 
anxiety; (3) therapy; (4) evaluation of psycho- 
analysis. 

(1) Superego in neuroses. Mowrer reports that 
according to psychoanalysis neurosis is due to the 
repression of the id by the ego-superego alliance, 
and contends per contra that it is due to the repres- 
sion of the superego by the id-ego alliance. He 
argues that the basic problem (paradox) of neu- 
rosis—its simultaneous self-perpetuating and self- 
defeating character—is not solved by Freud’s theory, 
but is solved by his. 

The neurotic paradox. In his discussion of 
identification Mowrer attempts to reduce the super- 
ego to a set of learned motives, “The fears and 
loyalties which constitute the basic stuff of con- 
science are probably acquired by conditioning” (p. 
614). Consequently, according to Mowrer, Freud's 
“over-severe superego” explains the self-perpetuating 
character of neurosis by a “learning excess” and 
goes counter to “one of the best established prin- 
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learning tends to undergo 
extinction unless . . . reinforced” (p. 525). Mowrer 
explains neurosis as a “learning deficit,” “an 
ignorance rather than illness” (p. 521), “because 
of resistances the infantile ego sets up against the 
socializing forces... and later... against the 
superego, the ego remains immature, asocial, id 
dominated” (p. 525). This argument is confusing: 
(a) On page 492, Mowrer reports that psycho- 
analysis explains the self-perpetuating character of 
neurosis by its gratifying of id-wishes, and its self- 
defeating character by the punishing superego; 
here Mowrer condemns psychoanalysis because— 
according to him—it explains self-perpetuation by 
an over-severe superego. (b) Is it not—to use 
Mowrer’s expression—‘“question begging” to ex- 
plain “learning deficit” by “resistances of the 
infantile ego”? Does this formulation not reintro- 
duce through the back door the question which it 
was to settle, namely, the relation of id-ego-superego 
to each other? 

The superego. According to Mowrer, neurotics 
suffer not from repression but from immaturities. 
Their fixations are not “libidinal” but “moral”: 
“having persisted in a strategy of secrecy, deception 
and dissociation” (p. 361), they “distrust, spurn and 
repress conscience” (p. 516). People become neu- 
rotic “not because of what they would do but 
cannot, but what they have done and would that 
they had not” (p. 515). Consequently, “the neu- 
rotic character is much closer to the criminal 
character than we commonly thought” (p. 516). 
Mowrer’s arguments correctly imply that: (a) the 
unconscious superego and the unconscious sense 
of guilt are indispensable clinical concepts; (b) pre- 
World War I psychoanalysis did not account for 
phenomena pertaining to these; (c) many analysts 
and psychiatrists still do not pay sufficient attention 
in their therapeutic work and writings to these, 
and to the values and loyalties of man. How 
should one explain, however, Mowrer’s ignoring 
that: (a) the projection of the unconscious superego 
in delusions was discussed by Freud as early as 
1911 (14); (b) the concepts of unconscious sense of 
guilt and unconscious superego have been intro- 
duced by Freud in 1923 (5, p. 75) and became 
accepted and central conceptions of psychoanalysis 
(e.g. 9); his assertions (“deception,” “criminal,” 
etc.), since he does not present clinical evidence for 
them, may be understood as calling the neurotic a 
“sinner” or “goldbricker.” 

Mowrer propounds a superego-centered psychology, 
as early analysts (e.g., Stekel) did an id-centered 
psychology, or as Adler did an ego-environment- 
centered psychology. The difference: Mowrer 
appears late and does not offer clinical evidence. 
There is place for a stress on the superego, uncon- 
scious guilt, values, etc., in clinical practice, theory, 
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and research, but it is too late in the game to find 
a simple solution for neuroses. 

(2) The nature of anxiety. According to 
Mowrer, “Freud’s theory holds that anxiety comes 
from evil wishes, from acts which the individual 
would commit if he dared. The alternative view 
here proposed is that anxiety comes .. . from acts 
he has committed but wishes that he had not. It 
is ...a ‘guilt theory’ of anxiety rather than an 
‘impulse theory’” (p. 537), or “the one holds that 
anxiety arises from repression that has been 
turned toward the id... the other... that... 
[it] arises from repression . . . turned toward the 
superego” (p. 537). Yet he also maintains—though 
anxiety is his favorite secondary drive—that.. . 
“fear is a conditioned reaction; anxiety is ‘uncon- 
ditioned,’ primitive, reflexive” (p. 551). As for 
the role of anxiety in neuroses, “In terms of modern 
learning theory anxiety is the problem and the 
symptom is the ‘habit’ or solution. . . . As we have 
seen in earlier sections, this hypothesis brilliantly 
accounts for a wide variety of so-called ‘addictions,’ 
‘vices’ aad common ‘bad habits’” (p. 546). (The 
present reviewer did not discover these accounts.) 

A transformation of repressed “moral force and 
guilt” (p. 539) into anxiety is a silk purse made of 
a sow’s ear, as was Freud’s transformation of 
repressed libido into anxiety, to which Mowrer’s 
theory is admittedly similar (p. 539). What is 
wrong with it is this: (a) Guilt and anxiety are 
affects. They can displace each other when the 
underlying dynamic conditions change but they 
cannot be transformed into each other. This sort of 
realization led Freud to develop his later (10) 
theory of anxiety of which Mowrer gives but a 
perfunctory account; (b) psychoanalysis made us 
familiar with superego anxiety: it is a signal of the 
ego that a superego punishment will follow if the 
id and ego processes impending are not stopped. 
This, however, is mot a transformation of guilt; 
(c) how anxiety can be a transformation of re- 
pressed guilt, and “unconditioned,” and a condi- 
tioned secondary drive is hard to see. 

To support his theory Mowrer invokes—instead 
of clinical evidence—King David the Psalmist, 
Kirkegaard, and Poe. The sensitive discussion of 
Poe is perhaps the best part of the book, but it 
demonstrates only the role of unconscious guilt, and 
proves nothing about the guilt theory of anxiety 
(cf. p. 619). Critical analysis of intuitive writing 
is one thing, but to use the poet’s opinion to con- 
firm one’s own is another. To have King David 
pronounce on the theory of guilt and anxiety is 
bad enough, but this use of Kirkegaard is worse. 
“Dreaming spirit’ may at first seem but a vague 
poetic metaphor; but... for Kirkegaard ‘spirit’ 
was equivalent to what ‘superego’ was for Freud. 
And if we translate ‘dreaming’ to mean ‘sleeping,’ 
‘dormant,’ or ‘repressed,’ we arrive at the statement: 


dread is a consequence or manifestation of a re- 
pressed superego” (p. 544). 

Mowrer’s final argument for his theory, “. . . it 
brings scientific anxiety theory into fundamental 
agreement with the implicit assumptions of the 
great religions of the world concerning anxiety, 
namely, that it is a product... not of over- 
restraint and inhibition but of irresponsibility, guilt, 
and immaturity” (p. 538). Is it the task of psy- 
chology to understand religions and their great 
influence on man, or to reach a “fundamental 
agreement” with their teaching? 

(3) Therapy. Mowrer maintains that according 
to Freud “the task of psychotherapy is to help the 
patient move in the direction opposite to that in 
which the parents tried—and supposedly succeeded 
only too well—to take him,” (pp. 10-11), because 
“he regarded the superego as a more or less archaic 
relic of childhood and traditions, values, and 
morals, as... carry-overs from early stages... 
of the race” (p. 527). Mowrer contends that “a 
neurotic can be cured only if he ‘opens his heart’ 
to the great moral teachings and emotional values 
of his society” (p. 526), because “traditions and 
social values represent some of our strongest guides 


to psychological and social reality” (p. 528). . 


Mowrer speaks of “the Freudian imputation that 
anxiety is an imposter—foreign, unfriendly, de- 
structive” (p. 540) and in contrast maintains that 
“psychotherapy must involve acceptance of the 
essential friendliness and helpfulness of anxiety, 
which under such management, will eventually 
again become ordinary guilt and moral fear, to 
which realistic readjustments and new learning can 
occur” (pp. 539-40). Finally, according to Mowrer, 
“Psychotherapy, if sound, ought to ... generate 
a philosophy of life . . . preventive as well as cor- 
rective” (p. 9) and psychoanalysis “actually aggra- 
vated ... the very conditions it is supposed to 
correct” (one of Mowrer’s authorities on this is 
Msg. Fulton J. Sheen, p. 564). 

I will not demonstrate how slanted this statement 
of Freud’s view of therapy is. If Mowrer would 
maintain only that Freud was much concerned with 
the pathogenic influence of society, culture, and 
religion on man, but little concerned with their posi- 
tive role in ego and superego development, he 
would be right. If Mowrer would imply that some 
psychoanalysts still treat patients as though they 
were living in a social, cultural, and religious 
vacuum, and as though social, cultural, and re- 
ligious values would be only noxious rationaliza- 
tions—he would still make a contribution. Freud 
lived and worked in a late Victorian society in 
which a homogeneous social, cultural, educational, 
and religious support of ego and superego develop- 
ment was taken for granted and escaped scientific 
analysis. Our society does not provide such 
homogeneous support and this may be one of the 
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reasons that the clinical picture of isolated neuroses 
has yielded its preeminence to character disorders 
and that besides the pathogenic role of id-repres- 
sion, that of ego weakness and that of warping of 
the superego have also come into relief. But 
Mowrer has gone much further, and the panacea 
he offers reflects this clearly. It amounts to an 
attempt to turn back the clock: tradition, religion, 
sense of duty, acceptance of social demands is the 
cure-all. 

There are several things wrong with these prem- 
ises and conclusions: (a) Anna Freud (11), and in 
her wake, psychoanalytic ego psychology (eg., 
Hartmann 12, Erikson 3), have studied the posi- 
tive role of society and culture on ego and superego 
development. (b) If norms, duty, religion, could 
play the role in our changing society which Mowrer 
recommends as remedy—there would be no need 
of a remedy (Mowrer’s or other’s) to begin with. 
(c) There is the possible implication that education 
and therapy could become the means to enforce the 
individual’s compliance with society (the state?), 
and on the end of that road looms Orwell’s 1984. 
For who is to declare what are to be “stable truths,” 
the compliance with which is Mowrer’s salvation 
of the individual? The task of the ego is to syn- 
thesize and reconcile id impulses, superego com- 
mands, and reality demands. Therapy’s task is to 


facilitate this and make thus id-impulse gratifica- 


tion, ego-interest pursuit, achievements and life-style 
consistent with values (ego-ideal, superego) possible. 
Most of the time therapy achieves only some of 
these and only to some degree, sufficient to make 
life worth living for the patient, and the ego’s syn- 
thetic forces are relied on to expand these gains 
further. Thus, it is quite possible for an intuitive 
therapist to achieve results in the way Mowrer 
points. But both personality theory and flexible 
take into account more than the one 
facet of human personality Mowrer happened to 
center on. 
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(4) Evaluation of psychoanalysis. Some of the 
less than adequate statements of psychoanalytic 
theory have been mentioned; there are many others. 
The most striking misstatements seem to arise from 
Mowrer’s dating Freud’s writings by their English 
publication dates. Thus, The Interpretation of 
Dreams is 1920, instead of 1900; Three Contribu- 
tions to the Theory of Sex 1916, instead of 1905; 
Totem and Taboo 1918, instead of 1912; The Ego 
and the Id 1935, instead of 1923; The Problem of 
Anxiety 1936, instead of 1926. Mourning and 
Melancholia appears both under its correct and its 
English publication date. No wonder that Freud’s 
early theories loom large on Mowrer’s horizon. 
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Vv 


It is probably not fair to Mowrer to suggest that 
the origin of his theory is a wish for the return of 
the times of obedience to strong social norms, an 
obedience which would be guaranteed by a “con- 
ditioned” superego, and by drive-reduction learning 
dependent on social reward. Yet these are the 


leitmotifs of his theory. 
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